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THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER 
(Presidential Address ) 


HE American Catholic Philosophical Association has 

returned to its birthplace to commemorate with its 
Alma Mater the completion of her fifty golden years of 
high cultural achievement for God, and Church and Amer- 
ica. We are proud and happy to be her children, we are 
grateful to her for having borne us. We pledge to her anew 
our unswerving loyalty. As we look to the future, we ask 
this benign benediction upon her: May God keep her, may 
God prosper her, may God bless her ad multos multosque, 
beatos fortunosque annos. 

When President Roosevelt began his first term in the 
White House, the country, it is alleged, was in a bad way, a 
way known as a “depression.” To lift it out of this “slough 
of despond” Congress transferred to the President certain 
extraordinary emergency powers. Convinced that nothing 
less than a drastic major operation could cure our national 
ills, he undertook a reorganization of some of the existing 
governmental agencies. To assist him in this difficult task, 
he created what is now known as the “Brain Trust.” This 
“Brain Trust” is a group of experts equipped and skillful 
in the law, in the social sciences, in economics and in poli- 
tics. In adopting the procedure of calling upon “Brains” 
and “Experts” to aid him in the task of government, the 
President followed a very ancient precedent. 

In “The Laws,” the work of Plato’s old-age, the plan of 
employing political and legal experts, especially to aid in 
the drafting of new constitutions or in the reviving of out- 
moded ones, is clearly indicated. “In the founding of 
new cities or the revival of old ones, the first thing to 
be done was to provide the new or revived community with 
a complete constitution and fundamental law. It was nat- 
urally the practice to call in the aid of experts in ‘politics’ 
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as advisers in the task.” (A. E. Taylor — Plato: The Man 
and His Work, p. 464). These expert political advisers 
were philosophers who had been trained by Plato in his 
Academy. It is interesting to notice that Aristotle “the 
Mind of the School,” who sat at the feet of Plato for twenty 
years, is listed among these experts as having assisted in 
the formulation of laws for his native town, Stagira. 


Plato believed not only in the employment of phil- 
osophers as expert advisers in government, but also insisted 
in “The Republic” that the best ruler of a “polis”, would be 
a philosopher-king. And what is a_philosopher-king? 
Plato’s conception of the ideal ruler is a man who is at once 
the best ruler and the wisest man. He is the best ruler who 
is most skilled in governance, and who knows best, not only 
the meaning of justice, but also how it ought to be admin- 
istered for the public welfare. He is the wisest man, who 


is the best man, and he is the best man, who is the most - 


virtuous, and he is the most virtuous, who has had a vision 
of the Supreme Idea, Good, and follows it in his life. 
This wise king does not inherit his throne through ties of 
family or blood, but he is to be found through a lengthy 
process of experimental education. “He who at every age, 
as boy and youth and in mature life, has come out of the 


trial victorious and pure shall be appointed a ruler and > 


guardian of the state—I am inclined to think that this is 
the sort of way in which our rulers and guardians should be 
chosen and appointed. I speak generally and not with any 
pretensions of exactness.” The philosopher-king, therefore, 
is a very superior person, a select man, one who is chosen 
to rule by reason of his exalted qualities of mind and heart. 
The task of uncovering this ruling genius will not be diffi- 
cult since, “There will be discovered to be some natures 
who ought to study philosophy and to be leaders in the 
State; and others who are not born to be philosophers, and 
are meant to be followers rather than leaders” (Jowett, 
B.: The Works of Plato, p. 2138). 
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‘The general theory of enlisting governmental experts 
and philosophers in the conduct of the State, has its basis 
in-the belief that leadership should be entrusted to intel- 
lectual rather than to practical men, to “Brains” rather 
than to “Hands.” St. Thomas Aquinas, aristocrat, both 
by birth and genius, and himself adviser to a King, in his 
usual lucid style, sums up this belief in a single statement: 
“Tlli homines qui excedunt in virtute operativa oportet 
quod dirigantur ab illis qui in virtute intellectiva exce- 
dunt.” (Contra Gen., L. III, c. LXXVIII). ‘Inter ipsos 
homines ordo invenitur Nam. illi qui intellectu. prae- 
eminent naturaliter dominantur ... in regimine humano, 
inordinatio provenit ex eo quod non propter intellectus 
praeeminentiam aliquis praeest, sed vel robore corporali 
dominium sibi usurpat vel propter sensualem affectionem 
aliquis ad regendum praeficitur.” (Ibid. UL. III, ec. 
LXXXI). Those who are skillful ought to be managed by 
those who have brains. Right order among men demands 
naturally that the more intelligent should rule. It is a 
disorderly arrangement when in human government a 
person usurps authority because he is physically strong, or 
for some emotional reason, and not because he is a person 
of superior intelligence. 


It is a matter of common experience, however, that 
very intelligent people, in particular, philosophers, allow- 
ing for some exceptions, are notoriously deficient in the 
management of practical affairs. Jacques Maritain, that 
inflexible Thomist, makes this apposite remark, “the phil- 
osopher who is most aware, most competent in the discus- 
sion of theoretical ethics may find himself disconcerted 
before the minutest practical act” (The Degrees of Knowl- 
edge, p. 386). On the contrary, he observes wisely, “With 
great politicians it is much more a science of the prac- 
tician than that of the philosopher that we encounter.” 
(Ibid. p. 389). 

This melange of experience, speculation, deduction, and 
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opinion, poses a problem which may be solved by finding , 
the answer to the question, what is the réle of the politi- 


cal philosopher? At another time and in different cir-.. 


cumstances, this question might appear to be theoretical 


rather than practical, but today with the interest and 
attention of the whole civilized world focused upon the’ 


political scene, it is both timely and practical. 


To discover the precise role of the political philosopher, 
we may compare his formal interests and functions with 
those of the political practician and the political scientist. 
This classification is not intended to convey the impression 
that distinction of interests and functions implies any lack 
of interrelationship and interdependence. Neither does it 
pretend to insinuate that there exists any incompatibility 
among the members of the class, so that one and the same 
person might not be at once political philosopher, practi- 
cian, and scientist. The distinction is suggested only as 
an aid to the clarification of the problem. 


The political philosopher, practician, and scientist have 
a common field of interest and action. This common field 
may be described as follows: man as a social being, united 
with his fellowmen in a civil society under a lawful author- 
ity, for the sake of an orderly, peaceful, just, and satisfy- 
ing temporal existence, in short, for the sake of the common 
good life. Man as an individual or as a member of a 
family cannot provide fully for the needs of his nature. 
Some form of public communal life is necessary for the 
complete actualization of his potentialities as a person.. 
The raison d’etre of civil society is to supply these natural 
deficiencies. “Est autem homini naturale quod sit animal 
sociale; quo ex hoc ostenditur quod unus homo solus non 
sufficit ad omnia guae sunt humanae vitae necessaria. Ea 
igitur sine quibus societas humana conservari non potest 
sunt homini convenientia.” (Contra Gen., L. III, c. 129). 
St. Thomas Aquinas agreed with Aristotle that man’s ordi- 
nary natural state of life is to be a member of political 
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oD » society, since by his nature he is a political and social animal. 
' “Homo est naturale animal politicum et gregale”’ (Su. 
Th., Suppl., q. XLI, a. 1). 
. The political society to which man naturally belongs 
‘is not a mere aggregate of individuals coherent in an 
artifical unity; it is not the arbitrary creation of an 
imaginary social contract as visioned by Hobbes and Rous- 
seau; it is not a mere collection of wills; it is not a unity 
; resulting from environmental pressure, but it is a natural 
\- unity emerging from impulses intrinsic to man’s very 
~ nature. While political society as such springs from man’s 
nature, the particular form of political society, which 
will serve best his temporal needs and enable him to 
achieve his personal perfection in the social and eco- 
nomic circumstances in which he finds himself, is not deter- 
mined by his nature but ought to be determined by his 
3 y choice. This common political sphere viewed as a field of 
action and reaction between the individual and the group, 
and between one group and another, as constituting the 
political whole, may be said to pertain in a formal sense 
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to the political practician. His primary and dominant 
’ interest is practical action leading to a solution of prob- 
: lems having a direct relation to the immediate welfare of 
; : civil society and its members. 

. &§ The political practician before all else should be a 


prudent man, one who not only knows what to do in view 
of circumstances, but also what ought to be done in view 
of the nature of man and civil society and the purposes for 
which they exist. Since he functions in the realm of 
human values, he must not be unaware of what these 
values are. The constitutent members of civil society are 
not mere things but persons, and as such they have a dig- 
nity and value by which they transcend their immediate 

: physical and social environment. As citizens, it is true, 
: they are components of civil society, and their individual 
| ' good is subordinate to the good of this society, but as per- 
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sons, this society exists for them, to promote their good | 
which is the actualization of the full potentialities of their 
personality. 


While it would be expecting too much to ask the politi- 
cal practician to be an expert metaphysician with a deep 
understanding of the nature and purposes of man and 
society, it is not demanding too much to ask of him that 
he have sufficient knowledge of these basic truths to enable 
him to comprehend the fundamental implications of the 
problems he seeks to solve. Furthermore, since politics by 
its very nature is an ethical science, the practician ought 
to have some competency in Ethics beyond the ordinary 
knowledge of the primary principles which every man pos- 
sesses. As the arena of practical political activity is only 
too often the scene of emotional thinking and tensions, it 
is not a place favorable to the creation and elaboration of 
a sound philosophy. Sertillanges remarks apropos of this 
thought, “Silence, the father of preachers, and solitude 
particularly become a deep thinker, who must listen when 
wisdom is speaking. All great achievements are done in 
a silence “higher than the stars, and deeper than the realms 
of the dead” (St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 55). The political 
practician lives and works neither in silence nor in soli- 
tude, and yet he needs a philosophy, to do his work as it 
shovld be done. He may have neither the time nor the 
talent for profound philosophical thinking, and yet a sound 
philosophy is indispensable to his tasks. The philosopher, 
whose business it is to think and to think profoundly, must 
be the cicerone to those men who labor in the front-line 
trenches of public life. 


The political sphere regarded as a field of human rela- 
tions to be investigated according to the canons of a sound. 
analytico-synthetic method, is the special domain of the 
political scientist. Politics pertains to the practical sci- 
ences which seek knowledge not for its own sake but for 
the sake of action. Until the rise of modern positivistic 
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sociology, politics was always treated as an ethical science, 
and ethical science it is, and must be, since it deals with 
ethical facts and the laws which govern them. As an 
ethical science, politics cannot be purely theoretical or 
rationalistic, but it must be rooted in and moored to human 
experience. “What pertains to moral science is known 
mostly through experience” (In Lib. Ethica X, 15). “It 
is necessary for anyone who wishes to be an apt student 
of moral science that he acquire political experience in the 
customs of human life, and in all just and civil matters 
such as are laws and precepts of political life.” (Ibid. I, 
4., Deploige-Miltner, Ethics and Sociology, 273-274). While 
politics is factual and historical, it is not empirical in the 
same sense as are the positive sciences which deal with 
quantitative facts and phenomena. Many social scientists 
from Comte to Durkeim, Lévy-Bruhl, and Catlin in our 
own day, have attempted to reduce the social sciences, 
including politics, to a purely positivistic plane. Such 
reduction, however, is not possible for these sciences exam- 
ine immeasurables, unpredictable data, essentially different 
from those studied by the purely positive sciences. Man, 
the subject of the social sciences, is not simply a thing of 
three dimensions, which can be measured like any other 
extended being. His is not a rigidly fixed and inviolably 
determined existence, a grooved existence in which he is 
serf to his environment. He need not succumb to his 
surroundings, but he may become their master. The 
knowledge of present political events or the examination 
of the history of political legislation and customs of the 
past will furnish the political scientist with data for study 
and classification-and interpretation, but the standards by 
which these are to be judged and weighed, and the princi- 
ples in the light of which they should be interpreted must 
be sought elsewhere. There is an ideal implicit in every 
form of civil society which is not created by the political 
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scientist but only discovered by him through his knowledge 
of man and his goals. 

The political scientist needs a philosophy to guide him 
in his specific tasks, and consciously or unconsciously he 
has or adopts one. It is a sheer impossibility for man as an 
intelligent being, to be an observer or statistician of politi- 
cal relationships without thinking of what they mean, and 
when he thinks of what they mean, he requires some 
philosophy of man in civil society. The political scientist 
may have neither the time nor the opportunity to elaborate 
a philosophy, but he ought to seek it at the feet of one who; 
is steeped in political wisdom. 





The systematic study of political wisdom is the proper 
function of the political philosopher. This particular kind 
of wisdom involves the fundamental knowledge of many 
things about civil society, but at least two of these are 
primary and indispensable: its nature and its ends. The 
nature of civil society can be learned only by an analysis 
of its component parts and their nature and relations. 
Civil society is constituted immediately by domestic units 
or families which in turn are composed of individual per- 
sons. As the family originates from man’s natural social 
tendencies, so too does civil society, and as civil society is 
necessary for the perfection of the family life so too is it 
necessary for the perfection of the life of its members. 
Since man needs civil society for the fulness of his life 
and fashions it in response to this need, it is said to be a 
natural institution. To understand the nature of. civil 
society, the philosopher must understand the nature of man 
and his philosophy will depend upon his concept of man. If 
man be conceived as a purely material being, civil society 
will be nothing more than an aggregate of individuals in 


which each is absolutely subordinate to the totum. If on . 
the other hand man be conceived as a person his relation 
to the totum will be essentially different, it will have to 
accord with his uniqueness, his freedom, his dignity, his 
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inherent rights and ultimate purposes. Moreover, if the 
members of civil society are persons the character of civil 
society will be affected by this fact to the extent that it too 
will be the subject of both rights and duties. 


Civil society has its ends and the attitude of the phil- 
osopher towards these ends will determine the character 
of his philosophy. That civil society ought to exist for 
the sake of the common temporal welfare is a philosophical 
commonplace. There is, however, considerable difference 
of opinion among political thinkers as to what constitutes 
this common temporal welfare. Again, the understand- 
ing of the ends of civil society depends upon one’s compre- 
hension of the ends of man. Civil society exists to safe- 
guard and promote the welfare of its members. If its 
members are persons, their welfare will consist in the full 
development of their personalities. This means something 
more than the securing of adequate economic and social 
opportunities for its members, it means also that oppor- 
tunities for moral and religious development must be pro- 
vided. Moreover, if man is a person, his ultimate end is 
supra-temporal and cannot be attained within civil society 
and hence the latter becomes for him a means to an end. 


These indications of some of the concepts that the politi- 
cal thinker must consider is formulating his philosophy 
of civil society, point to the necessity of his understanding, 
that politics like every other science has its anchorage and 
mooring in metaphysics. To know the nature of civil 
society, he must know the nature of man; to know the 
goals of civil society he must know the goals of man; to 
know what is good for the common good he must know 
what good means; to be able to estimate values he must 
know what value means. These basic notions which are 
indispensable to the proper fulfillment of his task, the © 
philosopher learns from metaphysics. I realize that it is 
a philosophical heresy to mention metaphysics in the same 
breath with politics, but it is nevertheless true, that no 
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sound and workable philosophy of civil society can be 
erected without this foundation. It is not the formal func- 
tion of the political thinker to seek out these concepts and 
the principles derivable from them, but he cannot avoid 
the dependency of his science upon them. As a pre- 
requisite to the proper fulfillment of his réle, the political 
philosopher ought to have at least some knowledge of meta- 
physics. 

The ancient motto of the Order of Preachers sums up 
the role of the political philosopher and of every other 
philosopher in three words, “‘Contemplata aliis tradere.” 
To pass on to others the fruits of contemplation. (Sertil- 
langes, St. Thomas Aquinas, p. 13.) The philosopher is a 
person in search of a vision, though he is not a visionary, 
he is a Searcher after the vision of truth, and when he has 
seen it and made it his very own, he seeks to re-create his 
vision in the souls of other men. 


WILLIAM P. O’CONNOR. 


St. Francis Seminary, 
St. Francis, Wis. 





THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE 


HE danger of the little error in the beginning which St. 
Thomas quotes Aristotle to emphasize should put us 
on our guard when we set out to speak of the individual 


and the state in their relations one to the other. The - 


initial error in this case—whether it is little or not—is 
sure to be concerned with what we think human nature is, 
and out of it can grow monstrous consequences for the 


whole of human life as the present condition of the world. 


attests. The source of the error, if error is incurred, will 


be in the matter of the self-sufficiency of human nature,: 


individual or social. Is the individual man sufficient for 
himself, or must he find the complement of his deficiencies 
in some form of social order? Or again, can we find the 


explanation of human life in human nature itself, or must. 
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we go beyond nature to find the reason for its origin and 
destiny? The answers to these questions will determine 
initial standpoints which, of course, cannot all be right. 


In attempting to answer the first question if we admit 
with Aristotle (Politics, i, 2, 1252), that “what each thing 
is, when fully developed, we call its nature,” we shall be 
constrained to go on with him to the further admission 
that man is by nature a political animal (ibid., 12538a). 
For when we find man in his state of full development, we 
discover him to be a citizen, a member of a political com- 
munity. With Aristotle, then, we shall be led to look on 
the political state as a creation of nature and as insepar- 
able from human nature when that nature is in its best 
condition. And we shall expect to find in the individual 
who shares in this nature rights and duties that have their 
origin in nature itself. 


On the basis of such a beginning it will be evident that 
to treat of man as just an individual without taking into 
account his relations to the political community, would be 
to mutilate human nature and to deal with an abstraction, 
not with man as he is in his concrete existence. For there 
is not and never was a human individual independent of 
relations to a community. The nearest approach to the 
pure individual we have heard of was Adam, and of him 
it was said: It is not good for man to be alone. The self- 
sufficient individual would be, as Aristotle says (ibid., 
1258a), either a beast of a god; or as Plato had said be- — 
fore him (Laws, ix, 875), the life of a man without laws 
to conform to would be as bad as the most savage beast. 


Hence, too, it should be clear that we cannot assume 
any natural opposition between the individual and the 
political community. The fully developed social organiza- 
tion, or what St. Thomas calls the perfect community, is’ 
not something imposed on human nature; it is human 
nature at its best. Historical instances of opposition be- 
tween the individual and the state we may indeed find, but 
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we need not think of them as of nature’s making. They 
are sufficiently accounted for by the self-centeredness of 
some individuals who are forgetful of their dependence on 
the community, or on the unwarranted pretensions of those 
who represent the authority of the state. But we can- 
not admit any natural antithesis without going back to a 
philosophy of individualism with all its theoretical and 
practical difficulties. 


It is rather the political theories of such as Hobbes, 
Rousseau and Locke, who identify the natural man with the 
primitive rather than with the fully developed man, that 
the idea of such an opposition fits. For them the state 
is not a creation of nature, but a human convention, the 
result of man’s taking thought for his welfare when nature 
had left him so unprovided. Man made the state and pre- 
sumably could unmake it if he was willing to go back to 
his primitive condition of nature with the limitations that 
condition of nature would involve. Man made the state to 
help him out of his difficulties in getting along with his 
fellow-man, but like so many of his contrivances it may be 
found on prolonged experience to be an obstacle to his 
happiness. In this way of thinking man is not fulfilling 
his nature when he comes into the state, but rather taking 
refuge in the political community from the difficulty of 
living in his individual self-sufficiency among other indi- 
viduals equally self-sufficient. For the individual in such 
a state rights and duties are not natural, but contractual, 
their possession being based on the original social compact 
on which the state was founded. 


In looking for an answer to the second question we 
shall find that to a very large extent our contemporaries 
do not look on human nature as a created nature with what 
such a conception would imply of dependence on a trans- 
cendental cause, but rather as just one emergent among 
others in the upward march of an evolving universe. On 
the other hand a political philosophy which is at the same 
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time consonant with Catholic thinking will begin with 
the frank admission of creation as the origin of human 
nature, and will not shrink from the consesquences which 
must be drawn from this starting-point with reference to 
man’s dependence on God first, and then on whatever 
superiority is from God either in the constitution of nature 
or in the dispensation of grace. Now in this case of such 
great divergence in standpoint one side is surely wrong 
from the outset, and the possibility of eventual agreement 
or even of mutual understanding in disagreement remains 
remote. From such opposite points of view the direction 
of advance cannot be the same, nor the goals to be reached. 
There cannot be any consent as to the origin or character 
of rights and duties, or as to the meaning of right and 
wrong, or the kind of moral judgments to be passed on 
aims and movements. To some it will seem like beating 
the air to attempt to present a political theory from a 
Catholic standpoint when its fundamental postulate is re- 
jected by the majority of contemporary authorities. Still 
unless we are willing to have our philosophy remain an 
affair of textbooks and classrooms, we must bring it out 
into the strife of systems to take its chance of being mis- 
handled or ignored. And if it is objected that in so doing 
We are convincing no one except ourselves, yet is it not 
something if we do succeed in convincing ourselves? It 
does sometimes happen that Catholic thought is very in- 
securely held by some who are looked on as representing 
Catholic thinking, and historically it has often been found 
wrapped up in considerable incrustations of ideas very 
foreign to it. If we can tighten our hold on it and free 
it from such incrustations, something will have been ac- 
complished. 


In trying to bring out the difference between Catholic 
thought and other thinking on the subject of the individual 
and the state it may be useful to remember that the in- 
dividual has duties towards the political community as well 
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as rights within it. This would seem to be obvious enough; 
but because of certain tendencies in political philosophy 
it may not be out of place to notice that the treatment of the 
relations of the individual to the state cannot be merely a 
tractate on the rights of man, nor, of course, merely a moral 
discourse on the duties of the citizen. And in this con- 
nection it may not be too much of a simplification to assert 
that the older representatives of Catholic thought—St. 
Thomas and later Suarez and Bellarmine—were more con- 
cerned with the duties of the subject or citizen towards the 
state than with his liberties within the state; more with 
the rights of public authority than with the rights of the 
private individual. Later political thought, by which, in- 
cidentally, Catholics have not remained entirely unaffected, 
had a tendency to stress, perhaps we should say to over- 
stress, the rights of the citizen even at the expense of the , 
authority of the state. That which we have learned to call 
“Liberalism” was inclined to minimize the influence of 
public authority over the individual and to think that gov- 
ernment best which governed least. Hence it was content 
to see most of man’s concerns withdrawn from the surveil- 
lance of public authority, leaving to the state little more 
than the function of protecting the individual in the pursuit 
of his own private happiness. Contemporary thought, 
capitalizing on the breakdown of liberalism when faced with 
the intricacies of modern economic and social life has tended 
to swing all the way around and emphasize the authority of 
the state to the total extinction of individual liberties. 
Such shifting of emphasis is understandable if we take 
into account, as was suggested in the beginning, the dif- 
ferent ways in which human nature has been regarded. 
For Catholic thought human nature is regarded from a 
theistic standpoint, and hence as a created nature, depen- 
dent not only in its origin, but throughout the whole course 
of its existence and operation. Liberal thought is deistic, . 
at least in its origins, and while not necessarily rejecting 
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creation, still not admitting all the consequences of depend- 
ence that being created involves. Contemporary thought, 
or at least that portion of it which asserts the total im- 
mersion of the individual in the state, is naturalistic, even 
at times atheistic, though perhaps its proponents would 
prefer to call it scientific. 

That Catholic thought should emphasize man’s subjec- 
tion to authority is not to be wondered at. The created 
thing is by its nature dependent. It holds in the universe 
the place and the rank that correspond to the nature its 
Creator has endowed it with. It has in itself, though not 
of itself, whatever good has been given it and whatever pos- 
sibilities of further good can belong to its nature; and it 
must reach this further good by attaining the end the 
Creator has set for it. All this speaks of subordination and 
subjection. It is subject to its Creator as the source and as 
the end of its existence; it is subject to creatures in so 
far as in the constitution of nature some creatures are 
necessary means to the attainment of its end. Now in the 
constitution of nature it is discoverable that the social or- 
ganization which we call the political community or the 
state is necessary for man, for without it he would not be 
entirely human. And it is demonstrable that such an or- 
ganization could not exist without a public authority in it 
to direct the efforts of all to the common end for the sake 
of which the state comes into existence. In the constitu- 
tion of nature, then, authority stands out as a requirement 
for the attainment of man’s end, and we are led to the con- 
clusion that the subjection of man to the authority of the 
state grows out of the needs of his nature. Thus Catholic 
thought could reason with the philosophers to the duty of 
man towards the state, but before it felt the need of so 
reasoning, it would already have learned from the teach- 
ing of Christ and the Apostles that all authority is from 
God. On this principle there can be subjection without 
servitude. Man’s dignity is not lowered when he subjects 
himself to that which is of God. 
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Liberalism on the other hand is afraid of the principle 
that all authority is from God. Originally it was in re- 
action against the divine right of kings, and not unnatural- 
ly the liberal is suspicious of a divine sanction for anything 
in human society. For one thing it gives a certain sacred- 
ness to institutions he would prefer to regard as purely 
secular. It would suggest, too, more permanence than he 
cares to acknowledge in organizations which he conceives 
himself to have set up more or less provisionally and which 
he is not unprepared to take down again. As his state is 
conventional, so must the authority in it be. As his com- 
munity is an aggregate of individuals, so must its authority 
be a summation of individual wills. That the general will 
should prevail over individual wills is no more than would 
be expected, but such superiority would seem to be by force 
of numbers only and to have no moral significance. Itisa 
case of having the range of the individual’s freedom limited 
by the general will, rather than of having the individual 
bound in any moral sense by it. And the more his concerns 
are kept independent of any expression of the general will, 
the wider will be the range of his freedom. We can sym- 
pathize with his reluctance to admit the intrusion of the 
general will into his private affairs, for to have to be sub- 
servient to a greater force, even if it is for the sake of 
public peace and order, is an invasion of that independence 
which the dignity of the human individual would seem to 
have a right to. The liberal has never been able to effect 
an entire conciliation of equality and liberty on the one 
hand with order and authority on the other. But the 
fault is in his principles which offer him no other source for 
authority than the greater force of the general will. 


The liberal state is certainly far from the perfect polit- 
ical community of St. Thomas and in its workings it falls 
far short of the complete and self-sufficing life which 
Aristotle thought the state was for. But a state admin- 
istered on the principles of liberalism is for the most part 
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the only state we have known, and finding ourselves in the 
atmosphere of liberal thinking we have been in danger of 
trying to fit such a state into the categories Aristotle and 
St. Thomas designed for an entirely different kind of com- 
munity. For the common good which Aristotle thought of 
as the complete and self-sufficient life and St. Thomas did 
not hesitate to call more divine than any individual good, 
has been narrowed down in the concept of the liberal state 
to a kind of unmolestedness in the pursuit of selfish aims. 


The totalitarian, whether he proceeds as a naturalistic 
philosopher or as an avowed atheist, will recognize no 
good above and beyond the state. The good of the state 
will be for him the highest good and the measure of all 
other goods. All the goods of the individual, then, will lie 
within the state and be measured by the good of the state. 
There will be no room for any rights of the individual 
against the state. In the face of the highest good man has 
duties only and not rights. With regard to the other mem- 
bers of the community the individual may have rights, but 
he will possess these not independently of the state, but 
rather as derived from it. 


Liberalism is sorely discredited at the present time and 
it does not seem likely that it will easily regain its former 
prestige. Therefore the future would seem to belong to a 
Catholic political philosophy or to some form of totalitarian- 
ism. Now both of these have something in common. Each 
in its way is authoritarian and each stands for discipline 
and obedience. Each offers in the name of the common 
good something that is larger than the good of any indi- 
vidual and can therefore command the respect of the in- 
dividual and win his obedience. How much they seem to 
converge may be seen by examining the way in which 
St. Thomas speaks of the relations of the individual to the 
state. It is the relation of part to whole that he most often 
stresses when he is discussing the individual and the com- 
munity. Thus in Summa Theologica, i-ii, q. 90, a. 2, he 
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tells us that every part is ordained to the whole as the 
imperfect to the perfect, and adds that the individual man 
is a part of the perfect community, leaving us to draw the 
obvious conclusion that the individual man is ordained to 
the community. And in ii-ii, q. 65, a. 1, speaking of the 
liceity of mutilation he tells us that the cutting away of a 
member of the body, though it would be a detriment to the 
body so mutilated, might still be licit if as a punishment and 
deterrent of evil-doers it is directed to the good of the 
community; because the whole man himself is ordained to 
the community as to an end. And one of the reasons he 
gives for the evil of suicide (ii-ii, q. 64, a. 5) is that every 
part, in what it is, (id quod est), belongs to the whole. But 
every man is a part of the community, and thus in what he 
is (id quod est), he belongs to the community. And again 
we are told (ii-ii, q. 58, a. 9, ad 3) that the common good 
is the end of individual persons existing in a community, 
just as the good of the whole is the end of each of the 
parts. Instances of similar statements could easily be 
multiplied, but those already given may suffice to show that 
the comparison here used expresses the deliberate thought 
of St. Thomas. 


Going by such texts alone it might be contended that St. 
Thomas absorbs the individual in the community as much 
as a totalitarian does. Of course it is possible also to 
quote the text from the Summa (i-ii, q. 21, a. 4, ad 3) in 
which we are told that man is not ordained to the political 
community according to his whole self and according to all 
that is his. But against this it is possible to cite the text 
of ii-ii, q. 58, a. 5, to the effect that all who are embraced 
in any community are compared to the community as parts 
to the whole; but the part. in what it is (id quod est) be- 
longs to the whole; hence every good of the part is capable 
of being ordained to the whole. According to this con- 
sideration, therefore, the good of every virtue, whether it 
be a virtue ordering man to himself or a virtue ordering 
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man to some other individual persons, is referable to the 
common good. It is true that in neither of these cases is 
St. Thomas dealing directly with the question of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the state. In the first text he is 
dealing with the subject of merit before God and in the 
second he is engaged in showing that justice is the general 
virtue. Apparently not much can be hoped for from either 
text in the way of solution. 


Something of a clearer indication of St. Thomas’ 
thought might be found in Summa Theologica, ii-ii, q. 104, 
a. 5, where he is treating of obedience to a superior. In 
two instances the subject will not be bound to obey: first, 
when a higher superior intervenes with a command, and 
secondly, when the subject is not under the authority of the 
superior in regard to the matter commanded. But of course, 
every individual is under the authority of the community 
in what pertains to the commond good, and it is hardly con- 
ceivable that a higher superior—God, in this instance— 
would countermand what is for the common good, which 
after all is his own ordinance. The freedom of the subject 
from the authority of the community, then, would seem to 
be limited to the case in which this authority commands 
something that is not for the common good. Otherwise it 
seems that, as far as the common good is concerned, the 
individual is simply subordinate to the authority of the 
community. And after all, if we reflect that the common 
good is the provision of nature—and therefore ultimately 
of God—for the good of the individual, would it not be mon- 
strous to suppose that the individual had the freedom to 
pursue his own ends regardless of the common good? And 
is it not true that much of the evil of the present day arises 
from the assumption of such freedom by individuals? 


But what freedom has the individual then, or what rights 
has he as against the state? 


Some recent Catholic writers, not wishing to deny the 
subordination of the individual to the community, but look- 
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ing at the same time for some ground on which to assure 
him a share of personal liberty, have thought to find the 
way out through the distinction they make between indi- 
vidual and person.* With the aid of this distinction they 
find it possible to think of the individual as bound and the 
person as free. This distinction is not without its diffi- 
culties which it would take too long to enter on here. And, 
of course, the authority of St. Thomas cannot be claimed for 
it, for in the texts cited above and in others not mentioned 
he uses person and individual indiscriminately. 


To find the answer to our question, then, as well as to 
see the ultimate discrimination of Catholic thought from 
totalitarianism, it will be necessary to appeal to another 
principle. Though the whole is the end of the part and the 
community the end of the individual, yet beyond the whole 
is a further end to which the whole is directed and beyond 
the community a further end for the individual man. Man’s 
ultimate end is the principle of his freedom in the com- 
munity. This is what St. Thomas tells us when he is ex- 
plaining the universe as a whole of parts and the ends of 
the whole and the parts (Summa, i, q. 65, a. 2). If we 
wish, he says in substance, to assign the ends of any whole 
and its parts, we shall find, first, that each part exists for 
its act, as the eye for seeing; secondly, the less noble part 
exists for the nobler, as sense for intellect; thirdly, that 
the parts are for the perfection of the whole, as matter is 
for form, for the parts are the quasi matter of the whole. 
But beyond the whole man is an extrinsic end, namely to 
enjoy God. So it is with the universe and its parts: each 
creature is for its proper act; the lower creatures are for 
the higher; all creatures are for the perfection of the whole 
universe. But over and above this the universe is for an 
extrinsic end, which is God, and this end the rational 


*A discussion of this distinction will be found in Descogs: “In- 
dividu et personne” in Archives de Philosophie, vol. xiv, cah. ii, pp. 
1-58. 
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creature attains in a special way by knowing and loving 
God. Without this ultimate reference to God it is not pos- 
sible to rescue the individual man from total immersion in 
the community. On a plane of pure naturalism the com- 
munity is the highest good, and man is necessarily subjected 
to the highest good. And so we see this consequence 
worked out in the political thought of today. Even those 
states that do not advertise themselves as totalitarian 
center the whole good of man in the state and derive all his 
good from the state. And on their assumption of human- 
ity without God the logic is all on their side. 


JOHN F. McCoRMICK. 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Til. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


INTRODUCTION 


HAVE been asked to address you on the philosophy of 
civil rights and to limit my considerations to those of a 
more or less purely metaphysical nature. That there are 
also political and social aspects to the problem is evident 
to you all. 
DEFINITION OF TERMS 

(a) By the philosophy of civil rights, I take it that we 
are interested in the present inquiry in examining into the 
ultimate causes of these rights, and that our approach in 
this inquiry is to be purely rational, if at times authori- 
tarian besides. We shall try not merely to define the extent 
of these rights, but also to establish their ultimate basis 
and purpose; in short, their material, formal, efficient, and 
final causes. 

(b) I have been asked to address you on the philosophy 
of civil rights, and yet I take it that I am to speak on civic 
rights; in other words, on the rights of the people and not 
on those of the government! Perhaps, there is no other 
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field of political philosophy where there is greater need of 
definition of terms. A cursory examination of current 
literature on this question brings this forcibly to the fore. 


It is our present contention and sincere cunviction, that 
the moral and inviolable power vested in a member of an 
organized commonwealth to do, hold or exact something as 
his own, should be called “civic right”. As a matter of fact, 
however, it is usually referred to as “civil right”. A sum- 
mary recourse to the ordinary desk dictionary will hardly 
clarify the problem. 


According to the etymologists, “civic” and “civil’? come 
from the Latin “civicus” and “civilis’.1 St. Isidore of 
Seville maintains that “civile est quod ad civitatem perti- 
net, civicum, quod ipsi cives faciunt”.? If, then, St. Isidore 
may be taken as an authority, civil right (at least from an 
etymological viewpoint), it would seem, should be used to 
connote the right of the State as assertable against the 
private individual, while civic right should be used to 
designate the right of the individual as assertable against 
the State. 


However, etymology is one thing; accepted usage often 
quite another.’ And it is this fact that gives rise to the 
following question: Is a distinction between civic and civil 
right justified, not merely on etymological grounds but also 
on those of accepted usage and signification as well? 

Right, in the sense of “law,” presents no particular diffi- 
culty, for, when the law of the Church is contrasted with 
that of the State, the terms “ecclesiastical” and “civil” are 


1 Cf., e.g., Murray, Sir James A. H., A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, 10(11) and Supplement, Oxford, 1888-1933, 
Vol. II, pp. 445-447. 

2 St. Isidore of Seville, Differentiarum libri duo, Liber I (De 
Differentiis Verborum) no. 133 (Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Com- 
pletus, Series Latina, Vol. 83, Column 24). 

3 Cf., e.g., St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, II-II, Q. XCII, Art. 
1 ad 2. 
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used.‘ In fact, that is the usage in practically all languages.® 
The etymological and the accepted significations are the 
same. 

The difficulty arises when there is question of right in 
the sense of “just dues”, or “the moral faculty to exact 
these just dues.” The two terms “Civic Right” and “Civil 
Right” are used almost indiscriminately,® yet they should 
not be. Considering their etymology and the fact that 
“civil” in contrast with “civic” has the additional meaning 
of “pertaining to the organization and internal affairs of 
the body politic, or state’”’,’ it would seem, that, strictly 
speaking, civic right should connote the right of the indi- 
vidual member of a commonwealth; civil, the right of 
the State. 

But that still leaves us the problem of the extension of 
the term “Civic Right”. For the French, civic rights are 
those that a citizen possesses not as a human being (“droits 
civils”) but as a member of a particular commonwealth 
(“droits civiques”).6 On the other hand, Ch. Lahr,’ J. 


4 Austin (1832), Jurisprudence, (1879) II. xliv. 780: “The word 
civil has about twelve different meanings; it is applied to all manner 
of objects which are perfectly disparate. As opposed to criminal, it 
means all law not criminal. As opposed to ecclesiastical, it means all 
law not ecclesiastical; as opposed to military, it means all law not 
military; and so on.”—Cobbett (1825) Rur. Rides 378: “In defiance 
of the law, ecclesiastical as well as civil.”—-Cf. other references in 
Murray, Sir James A. H., A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles, Vol. II, pp. 446-448. 

5 E.g., the Latin “jus civile”’, the French “le droit civil’, the 
German “Civilrecht”, the Spanish “derecho civil”, etc., all mean 
“civil law” as opposed to “ecclesiastical law”. 

6 This is due in large part to the fact that “civil” is distinguished 
from and contrasted with “natural” (Murray, Sir James A. H., op. 
cit., Vol. II, p. 447) and other words such as “ecclesiastical”, etc., 
while “civic” is used in this manner only very occasionally (Murray, 
Sir James A. H., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 446). 

7 Murray, Sir James A. H., op. cit., Vol. II, p. 446. 

8 Guizot, M., Dictionnaire Universel des Synonymes, Paris, 1859- 
1861, Premiére Partie, p. 148, n. 271. 

®Lahr, Ch., Cours de philosophie, 2 Tomes, Paris, 1923 (24th 
edition), Tome II, p. 172. 
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Guibert,” and others" call these, “political rights” (‘droits 
politiques”); while F. Martel and Ch. Legendre” assert 
that besides civil and political rights there are public rights 
(“droits publics”), such as the rights of assembly, of free 
speech, of inviolability of possessions, ete. To add to the 
apparent confusion, Louis Taparelli d’Azeglio,” instead of 
using the term public rights specifically, employs it 
generically and applies it to civil, political, and inter- 
national rights (“droits civils, politiques et internation- 
als’). And so, when all have had their say, there results 
a veritable confusion of terms,—sufficient reason for limit- 
ing the extension of the term “Civic Right”, at least as 
far as this paper is concerned. 

But what is the reason for discarding the basic assump- 
tion upon which the above classifications rest? It is briefly 
this: in the final analysis, a person can be a member of an 
organized commonwealth only in as far as he is a human 
being, while in as far as he is a member of an organized 
“common wealth” his rights as a human being must be 
preserved, developed and protected. It follows, then, that 
most, if not all the rights that a person or a citizen 
possesses, are based on this twofold inseparable title; and, 
therefore, can and should be comprehended under the term 
“civic rights’, in the sense of all those (and only those) 
essential rights of the natural law, or consequences thereof, 


10 Guibert, J., Cours de morale, Paris, 1912, pp. 360-372, Chapter 
on “Les Droits du Citoyen”. 

11 E.g., Ryan, J. A. and Millar, M., in The State and the Church, 
New York, 1924, p. 281. 

12 Martel, F. and Legendre, Ch., Droit Usuel, Paris, 5th ed., pp. 
96 ss. 

18 Taparelli d’Azeglio, L., Cours Elémentaire de droit naturel, 
Tournai, 1864 (Trans. from the Italian, Naples, 1860, 6th edition), 
p. 178. 

14 “Civic”, ie., pertaining to those who make up the State, whether 
they are citizens strictly so-called or not. St. Thomas, in his Summa 
Theologica, I-II, Q. CV, Art. III ad 2, says: “Dupliciter aliquis 
dicitur esse civis, uno modo simpliciter, alio modo secundum quid” 
(i.e., “quicumque civitatem inhabitet’). 
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that the State defines, develops, and protects for the 
common welfare of those who freely choose to live within 
its confines, or under its protection, and to partake of its 
benefits and concomitant burdens and duties. Or, to put it 
more simply, “Civic Rights” signify all those rights that 
are commonly known as “the people’s right”. In the United 
States, these rights are principally: Religious Liberty, 
Free Speech, Freedom from Search, and certain Judicial 
and Electoral Rights.“ They are explicitly guaranteed in 
our Federal Constitution, and are assured to all who live 
in the United States or under her protection, whether they 
be citizens strictly so-called or not.’* However, electoral 
rights are restricted. 

(c) I take it, that the concept of right needs no par- 
ticular elucidation at this gathering. Suffice it to say that 
we are not concerned with the objective signification of 
the term, i.e., “right” in the sense of “law’’, but rather 
with “right” as a “just due” or as “a moral and inviolable 
power to exact a just due’. Need I observe that there is 
question here only of rights strictly so-called, and not of 
mere “claims”, no matter how sacred these may be? 


THE THESIS OF THIS PAPER 


The thesis of this paper is admirably summed up in 
these memorable words of The Declaration of Independ- 
ence: “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 


15 Cf. the various State and Federal Constitutions. 

16 In Arkansas, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas and Wisconsin, for instance, certain 
classes of non-citizens may vote, while in some states certain classes 
of citizens may not. (Cf., e.g., Hall, M., The Student Voter’s Manual, 
Westerville, Ohio, 1921.) 

17 For the Thomism of The Declaration of Independence, cf. the 
author’s treatise thereon in A Thomistic Interpretation of Civic Right 
in the United States, Dayton, 1937, pp. 50-62. 
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secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 
Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, That whenever any Form of Government 
becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles and organ- 
izing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their Safety and Happiness.” In this passage, 
I believe, we can find to a large extent the gist of our 
philosophy of government and, in particular, of our phi- 
losophy of civic rights. 


First of all, it calls our attention to the fact that we are 
the children of God, created by Him and endowed by Him 
with certain unalienable rights—rights given to us as so 
many means of returning to Him. In examining into the 
origin and purpose of our rights, we are brought face to 
face with two basic truths: our own human dignity and 
our divine destiny. Therein, I believe, lies the explanation 
of all.rights. 


We are made by God unto His own image and likeness, 
showered throughout life with many graces, and destined 
to be happy with Him for all eternity. In fact, we are given 
LIFE, in order that we might FREELY pursue and attain 
everlasting HAPPINESS. In short, there are three basic 
and all-inclusive rights, given equally to all men by their 
Creator—rights that they claim in virtue of a divine 
heritage, namely, LIFE, LIBERTY, and THE PURSUIT 
OF HAPPINESS. 


This is the doctrine that our Declaration of Independ- 
ence enunciates. Moreover, it asserts that governments—in 
the divine plan at least—are instituted not for their own 
selfish ends, but are instituted by men in order to secure 
their rights and to effect their safety and happiness. In 
short, the State is a natural institution that men create and 
enter into, under the influence of a natural urge, impelling 
them to live in society and to achieve society’s end. It is 
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all part of a divine plan, with the individual—and more 
particularly the family—playing the central rdle. Author- 
ity, it is true, comes from God—not directly, but through 
men whom God impels to live in society and to institute the 
political unit known as the State. 

I say, that in these truths just enunciated we have to a 
large extent our entire philosophy of government and of 
civic right. Anything else that might be said can be only a 
fuller elucidation of these basic truths. .. . Let us examine 
this contention more fully. 


ORIGIN OF RIGHTS: PURPOSE OF RIGHTS 


Kant, Hegel, Hobbes, Rousseau, and Spencer, not to say 
anything of their modern counterparts, all had their 
theories in regard to the origin of our rights. None of 
them, as we know, offer at all an entirely adequate and 
valid thesis.2 Scholastics contend that the true and only 
source of all rights is the Divine Reason, the Source of the 
Eternal Law, a law from which all other laws derive their 
force and efficacy.'® However, I am of the opinion that 
many of our Scholastic treatises on this point are sterile— 
not because the idea itself is sterile, but because we fail to 
develop it, or, I should say, to philosophize about it, to get 
at the bottom of the problem. After all, in all our philos- 
ophizing we are brought face to face with one primal fact, 
an Ens a se, together with a plan according to which this 
Ens a se created and presently directs all other beings, 
entia ab alio. Our philosophizing, too, leads us to recog- 
nize and acknowledge that we— rational animals — have 
been created by Him, made unto His own image and like- 
ness, endowed with free will and an insatiable desire for 
and an urge toward happiness, an urge which, we know, 
can be satiated only by a return to Him Who is the Truth 


18 Cf. ibid., pp. 10-22, with references therein cited. 
19 Cf., e.g., St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II Q. XCIII, Art. I 
et III; II-II Q. XXIII, Art. III ad 1; II-II Q. LXXX, Art. I. 
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and the Good. In short, such is the divine plan, the divine 
reason as directive of all actions and motions, the Eternal 
Law. 


But if we are to strive after and attain this end, perfect 
happiness, then we have a right, too, to the means. And 
therein lie the basis, the source, and the purpose of all 
rights and all living. In other words, I believe, that in 
expounding the origin of rights, we should insist on the 
fact that they are derived, not so much from law as from 
our own human dignity and divine destiny. And, if as a 
matter of fact, we are juristically inclined, let our concept 
of law be not a barren one, but one that emphasizes the 
divine rational ordinance, purpose, and plan. 


THE STATE AND OUR RIGHTS 


The next problem (though there are others that could be 
treated before this one) is the relationship of the State to 
our rights; and this in turn, necessarily involves us in the 
bigger and more basic question of the origin of society and 
the State. But here again, I believe, the divine plan should 
enter largely, if not solely, into the exposition of our thesis. 
It is a tenet of Scholastic philosophy that man is by nature 
a social being,” i.e., that he is impelled to live in society, 
and this in virtue of a natural need, fitness and inclination 
thereto. And this applies, as we know, not merely to the 
small domestic unit, but to the larger ecclesiastical and 
civil units besides. In short, the State is a natural insti- 
tution. 


20 Cf., e.g., St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I Q. XCVI, Art. IV; 
II-II Q. CIX, Art. III ad 1; Q. CXIV, Art. II ad 1; Q. CXXIX, 
Art. VI ad 1; III Q. LXV, Art. I; De Regimine Principum, Liber 
I, Caput I; De Veritate Catholicae Fidei Contra Gentiles, L. III, 
Cc. LXXXV— Saurez, F., De Legibus, Liber III, Caput I, n. 3— 
Liberatore, M., Institutiones Philosophicae, 3 Vol., Romae, 1864, 
Vol. III, pp. 239-242 — Cathrein, V., Philosophia Moralis, Friburgi 
Brisgoviae, 1935, pp. 382 sq.—Leo XIII, “Immortale Dei” — and 
a host of other references. 
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It is also a tenet of Scholastic philosophy that authority 
in the State comes ultimately from God.” Its immediate 
origin, however, is a matter of dispute, though I am 
inclined to favor what might be called the American and 
Scholastic’ thesis, that governments derive “their just 
powers from the consent of the governed”. I am here not 
to defend this thesis, but to say that it admirably fits in 
with our concepts on the origin of rights and on our power 
of coaction to enforce these rights. However, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that, while governments are insti- 
tuted by us to protect our rights, they are instituted for a 
still larger and more comprehensive end, the common 
good.” Our Declaration of Independence puts it: “to effect 
their safety and happiness’; while the Preamble to our 
Federal Constitution expresses it: to “promote the general 
welfare”. This is in accord with our Scholastic conception 
of law as a “quaedam rationis ordinatio ad bonum com- 


21 Cf., e.g., St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, II-II Q. CIV, Art. I— 
Saurez, F., De Legibus, Liber III, Caput III, n. 3—Cathrein, V., 
Philosophia Moralis, p. 388—Leo XIII, “Immortale Dei”. 

22 Cf., e.g., St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, II-II Q. XLII, Art. II; 
I-II Q. XC, Art. IiI—Saurez, F., De Legibus, Liber III, Cap. II, III, 
IV; De Opere Sex Dierum, Liber V, Caput VII; Defensio Fidei, Liber 
III, Cap. II, 11I—Bellarmine, S. R., De Membris Ecclesiae Mili- 
tantis, Liber III, Caput VI; De Summo Pontifice, Liber I, Caput III— 
“Telle est la doctrine des théologiens les plus autorisés” (Périn, C., 
Les Lois de la société chrétienne, 2 Tomes, Paris, 1875, Tome I, p. 
199)——“Cette doctrine a en sa faveur le sentiment commun des théo- 
logiens et des canonistes, dont on peut voir une longue énumération 
dans Saurez et dans Balmés. Elle compte saint Thomas parmi ses 
défenseurs. Plusieurs saint Péres l’ont formellement enseignée.” 
(Moulart, F., L’Eglise et ’Etat ou Les Deux Puissances, Louvain, 
1879, p. 77)—“C’est celle qu’ont embrassée tous les Scolastiques.” 
(Rodriguez de Cepeda, R., Eléments de droit naturel, Trans. from 
the 2nd edition of the Spanish by Aug. Onclair, Paris, 1890, p. 414)— 
Alfred O’Rahilly goes even more diligently and painstakingly into 
the question and examines over two hundred Catholic theologians and 
philosophers of note from the 13th century to the present day only 
to reach a similar conclusion (Cf. Studies, 10::37, March 1921, pp. 
39-57). 

*3 Cf., e.g., St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II Q. XC, Art, II. 
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mune, et ab eo qui curam communitatis habet, promul- 
gata’’.*4 
BASIC RIGHTS 

Another point that our Declaration of Independence 
makes, and that is admirably Thomistic, is in its enumer- 
ation of our rights. It asserts that men “are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty,” and the pursuit of Happiness’’.”’ 
After all, it must be evident to us all that happiness is the 
subjective end of all striving,”* and therefore the most basic 
of all our rights. Yet how can we strive for and attain this 
goal without two other basic rights, prior in the order of 
time and participating more of the nature of means, namely, 
life and liberty? 

On the other hand, we might approach this same problem 
casuistically or experimentally, and draw up a list of all 
the various rights that we can lay claim to. An analysis, 
in turn, would bring us face to face with the fact that they 
are all reducible to these three, namely, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Let us examine this contention. The rights explicitly 
guaranteed to us by our Federal Constitution are: Religious 
Liberty, Free Speech, Freedom from Search, and certain 
Judicial and Electoral Rights. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
Religious liberty, it is evident, is fundamental. The only 
rational and valid interpretation of the universe is the 


24 St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II Q. XC, Art. IV—the italics 
are ours. 

25 Cf. St. Thomas, e.g., Summa Theologica, I-II Q. CXII, Art. IV 
ad 3; II-II Q. LXI, Art. VI. 

26 Cf. St. Thomas, e.g., Summa Theologica, I Q. LIX, Art. III c; 
I-II Q. VI, Art. II ad 2; I Q. LIX, Art. III ad 38. 

27 Cf. St. Thomas, e.g., Summa Theologica, I Q. XIX, Art. X c. 

28 Cf., e.g., St. Thomas’ treatise on Happiness in his Summa Theo- 
logica, especially I-II QQ. I, II, III, IV, V—and the author’s treatise, 
entitled A Theory of Civilization, M.A. Dissertation, The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., 1934. 
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theistic interpretation,” that everything has been made by 
God in order eventually to return to Him. Some creatures 
do this necessarily, others freely. Hence, religious liberty, 
for those who are endowed with freedom, is a logical con- 
sequence of any theistic interpretation of the universe. 

The problem of religious liberty evidently is larger, and 
by far much more important, than this summary presen- 
tation might imply.*° There is, for instance, the question 
of the relation of church and state; that, too, of religious 
education. Yet, I believe, that philosophically we sooner or 
later come to that primal and persistent nisus of the 
creature to the Creator, and to his duty of returning to 
Him. Man must, therefore, be left free to pay worship to 
his God according to the lights that are vouchsafed to him, 
and to train his children in the same paths and according 
to the same lights. 

Conflict, and often-times difference of opinion, are en- 
gendered when a doctrine subversive of lawfully constituted 
governments or destructive of the rights of others is 
taught. And yet, as we know from our doctrine on the 
origin of rights, that here evidently there must be question 
of an erroneous or perverse conscience, pleading for license 
in the name of liberty, claiming that which is not its just 
dues but those of others. 

FREE SPEECH 

The second right that we may lay claim to in virtue of 
our status of men and citizens, is that of free speech. Much 
has been written on this question, as to its nature, limi- 
tation and basis.*! And yet, I believe, that philosophically 
it resolves itself down to a question of man’s nature. Psy- 
chology, aside from ordinary internal and external exper- 
ience, has proved beyond the least shadow of reasonable 


*9 Cf., e.g., St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I Q. II, Art. III; I Q. 
CIIlI. 

30 Cf, Trunk, J., A Thomistic Interpretation of Civic Right in the 
United States, pp. 66-108. 

31 Cf. Ibid., pp. 104-127. 
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doubt that man is by nature free. If, then, he is, he must 
be free not only in his thoughts and actions, but also in 
his words, in his speech. . . . The problem presents the 
same difficulty as does that of religious liberty, in the case 
of license parading under the guise of liberty. Perhaps 
here in the United States we have emphasized “freedom” 
too much to the detriment of true liberty. Rights are limited 
by the rights of others, whether of individuals, groups or 
governments. 
FREEDOM FROM SEARCH 

The third right, listed in our Bill of Rights, is known as 
Freedom from Search. It is tersely yet adequately described 
in the Fourth Amendment as follows: “The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and par- 
ticularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized.” This right, too, might be 
approached from many angles, and conclusive, Scholastic, 
Thomistic defense offered.*2 Yet on more profound analysis 
we would come back again to man’s primal urge to be 
happy, to be secure, whether it be a question of his person, 
his property or his papers. Without this immunity, man 
would not be secure, he would not be at ease, he would not 
be happy. . . . Or, we could approach the problem from 
the standpoint of property rights and argue that they, too, 
are a requisite of our nature* and, therefore, secure us 
not merely against seizure but against search as well. 


JUDICIAL RIGHTS 
The next group of rights I have called “Judicial Rights”. 
There are some eighteen such rights explicitly guaranteed 
to us in our Federal Constitution. I refrain from even 


32 Cf. Ibid., pp. 128-147. 
33 Cf., e.g., St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, II-II Q. LXVI, Art. 
I et Il. 
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mentioning them, lest I be tedious or too long. However, I 
might say that they are rights that assure justice prelimi- 
nary to trial, during the actual court process, and subse- 
quent thereto. Again, a whole array of Scholastic argu- 
ments might be marshalled in behalf of each of them.* Yet, 
on analysis, they are found to be but safeguards of our 
three basic rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, of our human dignity and divine destiny, and there- 
fore our rightful heritage, which no state gives or may 
take away, but which every state must protect and foster. 


ELECTORAL RIGHTS 

The final group of rights, guaranteed explicitly in the 
Constitution, and which, I claim, are at least quasi-natural, 
are known as “Electoral Rights”, i.e., the rights to vote and 
to hold office.** There has been much dispute in regard to 
these rights. In fact there has been question of their very 
nature, as witness a long drawn-out discussion some years 
ago between Ryan and MacGregor in the pages of the 
America.** Some contend that the right to vote is not a 
right, but a privilege; others, that it is neither the one nor 
the other, but a duty. Some say that it is inherent, others 
that it is not, etc. And yet if we clear the smoke and heat 
of controversy, define terms, and get to the bottom of the 
problem, I believe we are in accord. As Father Schwalm 
expresses it: “Ein régle générale donc, la multitude, comme 


34 Cf. Trunk, J., A Thomistic Interpretation of Civic Right in the 
United States, pp. 148-191. 

35 Cf, Ibid., pp. 192-238. 

36 Cf. America, New York, 33::18 (July 11, 1925), pp. 311 ff. (Mac- 
Gregor); 38::18 (August 15, 1925), pp. 481 ff. (John J. Ryan); 
33::19 (August 22, 1925), pp. 456 ff. (MacGregor); 35::22 (Sep- 
tember 11, 1926), pp. 520 ff. (MacGregor); 35::26 (October 9, 
1926), pp. 616 ff. (John J. Ryan); 36::7 (November 27, 1926), pp. 
167 ff. (Whelan) ; 36::13 (January 8, 1927), pp. 317 ff. (MacGregor) ; 
36::16 (January 29, 1927), pp. 382 ff. (John J. Ryan); 386::20 
(February 26, 1927), pp. 478 ff. (MacGregor); 36::22 (March 12, 
1927), pp. 526 ff. (John J. Ryan); 36::25 (April 2, 1927), p. 606 
(Whelan). 
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telle, désigne le sujet du pouvoir. Et ceci est de droit natu- 
rel.—ce droit étant fondé immédiatement sur la nature 
humaine.” * Cardinal Cajetan teaches substantialiy the 
same doctrine,®*® while St. Thomas seems to be of the same 
mind.®*® Briefly the argument is this: Authority in the 
concrete comes from the consent of the governed, since in 
the absence of divine designation (which occurred, e.g., in 
the case of Moses), neither conquest, feudal ownership nor 
patriarchal expansion can adequately explain the juridic 
title to sovereignty. Sovereignty, therefore, must come 
from the people.*” Whether in an established government, 
the designation of the governing power should be left to 
the chance vagaries of heredity or to the intelligent choice 
of an electorate, depends on the original institution and on 
the intelligence and ability of the governed to elect its 
rulers. All other things being equal, it would seem that it 
should be left to the people in virtue of an ordinance of 
nature." This is, as a matter of fact, the thesis of St. 
Thomas, and according to the blueprints which he left us 
for an ideal government.*? Whether the right is exercised 


87 Schwalm, S., Lecons de philosophie sociale, 2 Tomes, Paris, 1911, 
Tome II, p. 501. 

38 “Electio regiminis non est pars regiminis, sed praevium ad 
omnem speciem regiminis, ad electionem siquidem populi spectat, 
secundum naturale jus, an populare, an optimatum an regale sit 
futurum regimen.” (Cajetan, T. de Vio, O.P., Commentary on the 
“Summa Theologiae” of St. Thomas—cf. Leonine Edition of St. 
Thomas’ Summa Theologica, Rome, 1888-1906, II-II Q. L, Art. I— 
or, cf. Summa S. Thomae cum Commentariis, Romae, 1773.). 

39 “Ad populum pertinet electio principum” (St. Thomas, Swmma 
Theologica, I-II Q. CV, Art. I). 

40 Cf. Trunk, J., A Thomistic Interpretation of Civic Right in the 
United States, pp. 44-47; 194-198. 

41 Cf. Ibid., pp. 198-201. 

42 “Rist intelligendum quod per se semper melius est assumi regem 
per electionem quam per successionem; sed per successionem, melius 
per accidens.” (St. Thomas, Jn IJIIum Polit., lectio xiv)—“Unde 
optima ordinatio principum est in aliqua civitate vel regno, in quo 
unus praeficitur secundum virtutem qui omnibus praesit; et sub 
ipso sunt aliqui principantes secundum virtutem; et tamen talis 
principatus ad omne pertinet, tum quia ex omnibus cligi possunt, 
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or its use suspended, it still remains a right to be exercised 
for and conformably as the common good demands. 

To enter into more detail on this question or to treat of 
its passive character, the right to hold office, would unduly 
prolong this paper. I, therefore, limit myself to the fore- 
going summary statement of the basic principles involved. 

It becomes clear, too, on fuller analysis, that the rights 
to vote and to hold office are intimately bound up with our 
two basic rights of liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

IMPLIED RIGHTS 

There are evidently many other rights, that I have not 
touched, such as the rights of labor. And I have not 
touched them, evidently not because I do not acknowledge 
them, but because our fundamental law makes no explicit 
mention of them. And yet they exist.“* In fact, Amend- 
ment Nine makes the same contention, when it asserts: 
“The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people.” The same idea is reiterated in the “life, 
liberty, or property” clause of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

CONCLUSION 

And so I come only too quickly to the close of this paper, 
which I feel has been entirely too inadequate; for I feel 
at this moment, as I felt when completing my book on 
Civic Right,—that I was a consummate fool ever to have 
written that book. I should have launched out on an opus 
of six or seven volumes. 


JOSEPH V. TRUNK 
Trinity College 
Sioux City, Iowa 


tum quia etiam ab omnibus eliguntur. Talis vero est omnis politia 
bene commixta ex regno, inquantum unus praeest ex aristocratia, 
inquantum multi principantur secundum virtutem, et ex democratia, 
id est potestate populi, inquantum ex popularibus possunt eligi prin- 
cipes, et ad populum pertinet electio principum.” (St. Thomas, Summa 
Theologica, I-II Q. CV, Art. I; the italics are ours.) 

43 Cf, Trunk, J., A Thomistic Interpretation of Civic Right in the 
United States, pp. 222-224. 

44 Cf. Ibid., pp. 233-239 on “Implied Rights” and “Equal Rights”. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 


N address on the Philosophy of democracy delivered at 
a Catholic philosophical gathering suggests the 
question whether or not theology has to contribute some- 
thing worthwhile to this problem. It may seem to our 
secularized world of to-day that such a relationship would 
be far fetched and only capable of being constructed by 
some doubtful means. However there is a remark from 
J. Prouchon, militant atheist and co-founder of anarchism, 
to the effect that: Il est surprennant qu’au fond de notre 
politique nous trouvions toujours la théologie”’ (Les con- 
fessions d’un Révolutionaire, Paris, 1849, p. 61). And about 
the same time, in 1851, an unduly forgotten Spanish states- 
man and philosopher, Donoso Cortéz, took up this sug- 
gestion by stating: “Each thesis concerning state or 
government entails a thesis concerning God; each truth 
concerning political or social life, implies, in the final 
analysis, a theological truth.” (An Essay on Catholicism, 
Authority and Order, New York, Joseph Wagner, Inc.) 
_ The emphasis on the relationship between theology and 
politics is not a mere hunting for links between different 
provinces of life. Christian theology is sunk into the deep- 
est foundations of our occidental being, thinking and 
evaluating. Categories, concepts and ideas differing widely 
from those of any other cultural orbit draw the line of 
demarcation sharply between the Occident and the rest of 
the world. For almost two thousand years, the claim of the 
Christian Church to permeate the entirety of life with the 
Christian fundamentals of faith and ethics imposed itself 
on man in the western world. The Pauline “Omnia instau- 
rare in Christo” could not possibly leave out the sphere of 
political life. The history of the western world is full of 
the give and take, of the unity and controversy between 
Church and state. 
It cannot be doubted that such an extended and intensive 
education from the Church contributed to forming the 
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basic categories of the western political mind. It prevailed 
even where this western mind emancipated itself from 
faith and Christian ethics. There is a word attributed to 
Maurice Barrés: Messieurs, Je suis athéist mais naturelle- 
ment Catholique. This word expresses correctly and un- 
doubtedly an important truth: that religion has stamped 
the mind of the western world, has impregnated it with 
categories which survive any secularization of this mind. 
The western mind still feeds on these fundamentally Chris- 
tian categories even where it coasts along on its own 
momentum. We may doubt if there ever has been a philos- 
ophy, ethics, or theory of state and government conceived 
by western man which was not, directly or indirectly, 
influenced by basic Christian categories. 

Moreover, for hundreds of years, Church and state and 
western society have been living in a kind of symbiosis on 
this western soil. The states gloried in being Christian 
states; the kings gloried in being Rex Christianissimus or 
Defensor Fidei; the Roman emperor during the medieval 
period, at least up to Canossa, claimed to participate in the 
Condominium of the Res Publica Christiana. State and 
governments accepted as their leading values and ideals the 
ones preached by the Church. It is only yesterday that this 
close connection and cooperation has been broken up. In 
fact, the cooperation and co-existence between Church and 
state were so close that it occasionally gave rise to what is 
called political theology, e.g., the idea expressed by Origen, 
Eusebios, Tertullian that the Roman Empire offered the 
political framework of the redemption and of the second 
parousia of Christ. Similar ideas reoccur in the medieval 
theology and mysticism—we mention only the name of 
Joachim of Floris. In more recent times the claim of 
monarchs to rule by Divine Right and all “legitimism” was 
based on the same close relation between faith and political 
life. De Maistre and de Bonald were the philosophers of 
the providential unity between Church and state as con- 
ceived in the pre-revolutionary ages. 
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Modern democracy is certainly not unrelated to the basic 
categories of the western world as stamped by Christianity. 
This is the thema probandum of Father Wilfred Parsons in 
his recent book: Which Way Democracy? For this country 
he shows the very close filiation of democratic ideas with 
Catholic teaching on government. European democracy 
may lack this direct connection; the individualism of the 
French Enlightenment thinkers gave at least European 
continental democracy an individualistic trend. But even 
here a Catholic element was leading; behind the individual 
of Rousseau there stands the Christian category of “man 
being a person with inalienable rights.” A false philosophy 
of natural rights of the individual misled French democracy 
and, in its wake, the democratic forms of other European 
states, particularly the Weimar Republic. In spite of this 
difference between American and European democracy it 
seems to me that all democracies showed, during the era 
of capitalism, a common trend toward too much emphasis 
on individual rights and too little recognition of the ulti- 
mate social ends democracy has to serve. It is in this sense 
that I speak of democracy in general as it worked out 
actually under the conditions of the capitalistic age. 


II. 


Without trying to delve into the very complex problem of 
the relations between theology and politics let us consider 
what the Christian concept of God means and implies for 
democracy. This concept is basic for the ideas of “person” 
and “community” as fundamental to the western world. It 
characterizes this concept of God that He is one, that He is 
person, and that He is trinitarian person. Now, we are 
taught that this God created man “to His image and like- 
ness,” and that He did so out of love and for His own 
Glory. Here we have, in a nutshell, the whole theological 
anthropology of the western world. Let us analyze some 
of the far-reaching consequences of these premises. There 
is, first, the oneness of God. 
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A. The oneness of God implies that man and human 
society are focused only on one central cause. This excludes 
all Neo-Platonism and all Manichaeism, all henotheism and 
the whole crowded Olympus of Homer. Therewith vanish 
all political and social consequences which every Dualism 
or Polytheism of necessity has. The idea of the one 
humanity as a metaphysical unity becomes possible and 
even inevitable if the one God is the creator of all human 
beings. The cleavage between barbarians and Greeks, 
between Jews and Heathens, between bondmen and free, 
thus fades. Wherever the theology of God the one (in con- 
nection with the other dogmatic affirmations concerning 
God in His relation to man) rules, political and social con- 
sequences are bound to ensue. The oneness of the creator 
of all human beings implies that all differences among men 
are relative in view of the common origin of man. The 
one Fatherhood they share implies the common brother- 
hood. How much races, nations, social classes may other- 
wise be differentiated —such differentiation never can 
attain the strength of absoluteness. The basic unity of 
mankind prevents it. The idea of humanity as a meta- 
physical community is established. It is sensible to con- 
ceive of mankind not only as the sum-total of the now 
living but also as the unity of the ever living in the past 
and in the future. Past, future and present mankind form 
a real “communio sub specie creationis et redemptionis”— 
not only sub “specie peccati.” This is the rock on which all 
Christian humanism rests. Whenever a secular humanism 
rises severing itself from this rock, the very root of 
humanism dries up. In the long run no secular humanism 
can escape the consequences of the cleavages in the natural- 
istic order of mankind, against its claim there rises the 
claim of the manifold antagonistic realities of life; it drowns 
the humanistic philosophy of man in the uproar of the 
multitude of diverse provinces of man’s existence. In addi- 
tion, every secular humanism necessarily loses the compre- 
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hension of past and future mankind; the present is the 
real mankind, the past is dead, the future unborn. The 
“communio” in the Christian sense cannot be realized any 
more except as a mere generalization of the present. 


All democracy must rest on the metaphysical equality of 
man. All democracy therefore points beyond national 
boundaries to mankind as a whole. In the precise classical 
meaning of the term humanism lies aground all democratic 
forms. All humanism has the theological basis we analyzed 
before: the oneness of God Who created all men to His 
image and likeness. In the very moment that the theological 
foundation of humanism is denied the very logic of the 
humanistic thought forces it to seek its center in the 
empirical man, in the Homo. This, however, opens all 
gates for the recognition of the varieties and cleavages in 
man. Secular humanism of necessity undergoes a degener- 
ation by establishing itself on man solely. Now man has to 
be defined in absolute terms. L. Feuerbach marks the point 
where this transition took place, consequently he deified 
man. But this attempt failed at once of its own irreality 
and drew the sharpest criticism and biting refutations from 
Marx and the evolutionists. The metaphysical ‘unio’ of 
mankind once given up the full complexity of man in the 
naturalistic order pressed to the foreground. Gradually 
classical humanism degenerated into Hominism. To the 
aspect of hominism man is capable of the most varied 
interpretation. Man analyzed from the biological view- 
point shows a wide differentiation. If analyzed from the 
cultural and political viewpoint he shows a similar dis- 
cordance. And a look at him from an economical view- 
point unveils the greatest divergencies. Such bewildering 
differentiation without a basic identity is conducive to 
antagonism and discordance. All the destructive and 
decomposing factors become rampant. The threat of chaos 
rises, not only as a threat but as a reality, and democratic 
forms of government no longer seem able to master the 
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situation. Despotic rule seems to be the only form of 
government to tame the disrupted forces and to guar- 
antee some order. Modern democracies where they sur- 
vive do so either on account of the strength of Christian 
traditions or on account of the privilege that they are so 
far saved from the test of our age. This safety however is 
only provisional. History awards to no nation permanently 
the privilege of escaping its test ground in national or 
social or cultural catastrophes. 


Let us, secondly, analyze what the personality of God 
implies. 

B. It is, perhaps, still more important that God who 
created man to His image and likeness is a personal God. 
He is a free and self-sufficient spirit. Therein lies the basis 
of our Occidental philosophy of man as person. And here 
we stand at the focus of all occidental philosophical anthro- 
pology. 

What does it mean to be a person? “On donne le nom de 
personne au principe spirituel qui, dans l’ordre de Il’étre, 
totalise les élements constitutifs du composé humain en les 
unifiant, et, dans l’ordre de l’action, devient le principe 
responsable des actes humains.” (Gillet, M. S., Culture 
Latine et Ordre Social, p. 24. Flammarion, Paris 1935). 
In the eyes of a humanist to be a person means to be 
endowed with reason and free will, to escape the universal 
law of determinism; “C’est étre quelqu’un et non pas seule- 
ment quelque chose” (l.c. 26). For a Christian to be a 
person means something substantially beyond reason and 
freedom; it means “avoir été créé a l’image méme de Dieu, 
racheté par son sang, sanctifié par sa grace ... C’est au 
nom des droits de Dieu et des droits de homme qui en 
dérivent, réclamer la veritable liberté te penser, selon les 
lois de la raison, non selon les caprices de l’imagination des 
sens” (l.c. p. 26). Whenever man is recognized as being a 
person he is not matter; neither can he possibly be a mere 
instrument for sub-human ends and purposes. This defi- 
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nition of man leaves no room for any despotism or totali- 
tarianism. Before the claim of man being a person vanishes 
all depersonalizing imperialism of political or social insti- 
tutions. The personality of man includes ethical responsi- 
bility and exclusiveness of this responsibility (its unsub- 
stitutibility), a dynamic criterion of our occidental orbit 
which definitely separates it from all other cultural orbits. 


The concept of man as a person is fundamental to democ- 
racy. Despotism is, on this occidental soil, a foreign growth, 
and so are all other forms of government which take 
exception to man’s personal character. Even monarchy on 
western soil had to have democratic substructures and 
elements in itself, otherwise it could not survive. Indeed, 
all attempts toward absoluteness of state or government had 
to pay their tribute to democratic ingredients, and they 
failed soon whenever they forgot about this. On this con- 
cept of man as person rests ultimately all criticism against 
political or social or economic mechanisms; even our 
skepsis against forms of technology that bear heavily on 
the laboring man. This concept of man as person involved 
the western world in a continuous protest against the 
demonism of institutions and things endangering the 
image of man. A good deal of our political and social 
unrest today has its secret roots here, in the feeling of 
being “humiliated and offended” by sub-personal insti- 
tutions and mechanisms. 


Thus there reveals itself in the hectic and totalitarian 
unrest of our days the dogmatic truth that man has been 
created to the image and likeness of a persunal God—and 
not at the mercy of matter or man-made institutions what- 
ever their disguise and presumption may be. The breaking- 
point of all democracy becomes clear at this juncture: 
wherever it degenerates into a mechanical and petrified 
form, wherever it supplants the person of man by “masses 
of individuals” it forfeits its supremacy and calls for other 
forms of government. Wherever societies or social groups 
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are entangled in the mechanism of impersonal forces they 
rebel against being reduced to mere instruments and cogs 
in a wheel. On the other hand, the fact that so widely 
mechanisms of every sort surround and intrude on our life 
is an indication that in the focus of our evaluation of man 
a decay and a decomposition has taken place. There is con- 
clusive evidence that the “status personae” of man declined 
with the decline in the belief in the status of the Divine 
Person, the source of man’s status as a person. The refu- 
tation of a personalistic theology of necessity and, in spite 
of all declamations to the contrary entailed the decay of the 
dignity of man as a person. Let us emphasize that man’s 
criterion as a person hinges on this one but extremely 
powerful pivot that he accepts and glories in being created 
to the image of God. Man loses his human face if he 
refuses to be created to this divine image. He is in pressing 
danger of being reduced to a mere instrument, tool, 
material for anything, be it nature or evolution, society or 
race, state or leader. The philosophers of absolute humanism 
may not have realized in what precarious position they put 
man when they put him exclusively on his own feet. We 
know better now. In the cataclysm of our age we had 
ample opportunity to realize what it means to throw man 
back exclusively on his own resources. It means to deliver 
him to the anonymous forces either of blind nature, or to 
the brutal forces of subhuman mechanisms or, finally, to 
the mercy of despots. 


C. This one and personal God revealed Himself as 
trinitarian God. The trinitarian God lives in community 
with Himself, and this community is a community of love. 
The trinitarian God, creator of man to His image and like- 
ness, created man as a being whose very nature it is to 
live in community with his like, in a community of love. 
Consequently the essential forms of human society are 
“communitarian” forms. The Augustinian “Amare in 
Deo” realizes itself here to its fullest extent. This fact has 
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far-reaching implications for the political and social co- 
existence of man. That man was a political being, a Zoon 
politicon, Aristotle already perceived; so far reached the 
philosophical insight of pre-christian thinking. However, 
from a Christian aspect this word has a far deeper mean- 
ing. Man is the only being whose fundamental mode of 
being is community, com-unio, namely of persons. Of 
course, reason and free will allow man to form non-com- 
munitarian units of living-together and of having mutual 
intercourse with whom he so chooses — free-willed social 
forms which we may term “societarian” forms; they do 
not engage the basic personality but remain in the sphere 
of mere “interests.” These forms, and this should be 
emphasized with the greatest vigor, are accidental by their 
very nature. This is shown by the fact that all “societarian” 
associations gain their strength and derive their vitality 
from the communitarian forms. The very virtues on which 
societarian forms depend, e.g., loyalty in keeping con- 
tracts, honesty in business, respect for the rights and inter- 
ests of others, faithfulness and so on, have their breeding 
ground in communitarian units. A brief consideration 
proves this. On what rests ultimately the basis of all 
“societarian” forms, the “Pacta sunt servanda”? Can it 
possibly be based on an antecedent contract that contracts 
must be kept? This is unthinkable as it would lead us into 
a regressus infinitus. The principle that contracts must be 
kept is based on pre-societarian virtues, on loyaity, honesty, 
trustworthiness, faithfulness, fidelity. The mere enumer- 
ation of these virtues betrays their origin in personalistic 
communitarian forms of life. In this regard certain roman- 
ticists thinkers (even down to Oswald Spengler), in assum- 
ing that the growth of societarian forms would tend to 
cause cultural orbits and society to decay were wrong; 
they forgot the premise that only if societarian forms 
destroy or decompose the communitarian forms, social dis- 
integration is bound to occur. 
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This statement includes some consequences with regard 
to our problem of Democracy. Democracy is and remains 
strong and well-functioning if the natural communities of 
a nation are intact and stay intact. Wherever their dis- 
integration takes place danger is ahead for democracy as 
well. If family life, church life and national unity are 
decaying, the very life-blood of democracy runs dry. This 
relationship may be somewhat obscured to-day; it may 
seem as if democracy gains just from the failing vigor of 
the communitarian forms of life. It would seem as if 
modern industrialism and economic individualism while 
pulverizing the family, neighborhood, church life and so 
on pave just the road to so much more democracy. And 
yet, this is a great fallacy. Recent European experience 
proves that the roots of all functioning democracy must be 
sunk deeply into communitarian ground, otherwise democ- 
racy cannot weather the storm and cannot withstand the 
gospel that strong-arm methods are a safe way to welfare 
and order. Even Karl Marx got a glimpse of this truth: 
he saw the historical function of capitalism in the destruc- 
tion of the “traditional” (that is, communitarian) forms 
of social life, and he concluded that democracy was no way 
of solving the social evils and harmonizing the political 
tensions of the capitalistic age. 


III. 


A few remarks about the theology of fall and redemption 
may be added. Very pertinent observations we owe, in this 
regard, to such outstanding minds as de Bonald, de Maistre 
and Donoso Cortéz. What we call all-human solidarity has 
its root in the doctrine of fall and redemption. The tragic 
concatenation of all societies in guilt and atonement origi- 
nates at this point. A Russian philosopher, Fedor Stepun, 
once remarked that the only true definition of a people is 
“a community of guilt before God.” In a way this may be 
pronounced with regard to all social forms provided it be 
added that they are not only communities of guilt but also 
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of Grace and redemption. This aspect offers an interpre- 
tation of the history of human society and of its political 
fate. This history is a dynamic rhythm of freedom and 
necessity. Much deeper than any philosophy of history 
reaches the theology of history—in fact the philosophy of 
history is only a secularized theology of history, and this 
secularization actually made philosophy of history a frus- 
trated enterprise. From a theological aspect human his- 
tory, the history of mankind, is “Holy history”’—a view- 
point and a category foreign to all secular analysis and 
interpretation of history. The famous romanticist Adam 
Mueller remarked a century ago that Christ died also for 
the nations. Hence they are not outside of the orbit of fall 
and redemption. This viewpoint is taken up by J. Maritain: 
“Si le Christ est le sauveur du monde c’est que le politique 
aussi peut étre sauvé, c’est a dire qu’il peut étre pénétré et 
vivifié lui aussi par la grace du Christ...” (J. Maritain, 
“Le Crépuscule de la Civilisation,” p. 16. Paris, 1939.) 
In application to our problem of democracy we may con- 
clude that democracy too is engulfed in guilt and in need 
of redemption. Democracy cannot be assumed to be a 
means of establishing a millenium on earth. Democracy 
may utterly fail with regard to the higher ends man has to 
serve and society has to aid in realizing. Democracy is not 
simply a technical form of governing: it is tied up with 
the ultimate destiny of man and human society. It is a 
means subservient to these ends. 


IV 


The critical stage of democracy in our time derives from 
two facts: first from its loss of metaphysical sanctions, 
and secondly from its gradual transformation into a mere 
technique of government. Both these developments weak- 
ened democracy at its very center: in the communitarian 
substructures on which it rests, that is on family life, 
spiritual life, community life and so on. Basically the root 
of the transformation into a mere governmental technique 
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lies in the severance from metaphysical sanctions; this 
indeed seems to me, in the final analysis, the source of the 
present crisis of democracy in European countries and 
even beyond. 


Donoso Cortéz, who observed the breakdown of the 
monarchy of Louis Philippe in France, remarked that with 
this monarchy the ultimate form of monarchy was gone: 
La monarquia de la Prudencia—its weakest form. And he 
said that this happened after the Monarquia de la Provi- 
dencia (under Louis XIV) and the Monarquia de la Gloria 
(under Napoleon) had expired. I am inclined to believe 
that this scheme or classification holds good also with 
regard to democracy. There ruled a democracy “de la 
Providencia”: we find it in all democratic forms during 
the middle ages, and these forms were manifold beyond 
measure, in town life, in rural life (the Markgenossenschaft 
e.g. and cooperative associations of every kind) and in the 
self-administration of the political estates. We find a 
“Democracia de la Providencia” later on in Calvin’s Geneva, 
in the Long Parliament in England, in the governments of 
the Founding Fathers of this country. And then, step by 
step, rises the secularization of this democracy first trans- 
forming it into the Democracia del Razoén, the outstanding 
examples being the democracy of the French revolution and 
of the British bourgeoisie during the greater part of the 
19th century. The Razén in question was human reason, 
its achievements were the splendor of political power and 
the perfection of human progress in every walk of life, 
except the religious and metaphysical part of human exist- 
ence. To many it would seem that democracy by itself 
solved the problems of human society, and if there are 
failures let us conquer them by more democracy. They 
overlooked the reality that democracy worked so splendidly 
because it fed on the political and moral capital of the past, 
on inherited institutions and traditions, on sound social 
substructures and virtues. However that may be: the 
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trend went into the direction of taking democracy for an 
unfailing cure-all by itself. Inevitably democracy became 
degraded to “Democracia de la Prudencia,” a technique for 
political, social and what-not adjustments. As such a tech- 
nique democracy lost the last metaphysical sanctions. The 
chaotic disorder ruling in the social and economic sphere 
invaded political life too, an invasion to which democracy 
is more open than possibly any other form of government. 
Stripped of all metaphysical sanctions democracy was 
degraded to a clearing house of group or class interests. 
Issues which, by their very nature, had to be settled within 
minor social units were shifted to the government; the 
social forces felt increasingly no need of coming to terms 
with each other. They stampeded the diets and the Govern- 
ment departments rather than to accept their own respon- 
sibilities. Under the appearance of tremendously increased 
sovereignty the government lost in authority and command. 
It faced the undignified réle of a mere clearing house of 
socio-economic interests or of being junior partner to the 
one or the other of the strong classes or groups. At this 
juncture democracy both in Italy and Germany went to 
pieces. Characteristically enough both these countries in 
modern times never had known the democracia de la Provi- 
dencia, even not the democracia del Razén: they got the 
democracia de la Prudencia only, and this very soon was 
found wanting. It had no metaphysical root, and no past 
to feed on. Mere expediency may be enough if sailing is 
smooth. But in the apocalyptic upheaval of our age there 
is no more smooth sailing. Any form of life has to stand 
the test history forces upon us. A democracy which is not 
anchored in metaphysical sanctions will have to yield to the 
onslaught of disrupting forces from the political, social 
and economic sphere. And there seems to be a justifi- 
cation to such yielding. Donoso Cortéz, in his famous 
speech of 1849 to the Madrid diet remarked that if with 
the constitution the state cannot be saved, it must be saved 
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against the constitution, by a dictatorship if needs be. 
This was the logic behind totalitarianism rampant in our 
time. And with this logic even convinced democrats ac- 
cepted Dictatorship. 


¥. 

In his Thus Spake Zarathustra Nietzsche narrated that 
his hero one day descended from the mountains and came 
to the town. He announced to the people the great news 
that God had died. But the people did not care for his 
news; they went about enjoying themselves and having a 
good time. Then Zarathustra spoke to himself: “I came 
too early. They do not yet realize what it means that God 
is dead.” One generation after Nietzsche a great German 
thinker, Max Weber, coined the phrase of the “disenchant- 
ment” of our world; science and industrial life have voided 
life from all metaphysics and leveled down all “higher 
values.” Increasingly our civilization became material- 
istic, rationalistic and mechanical, a world exclusively man- 
made. The disenchantment in question included already the 
substitutes which anthropocentric humanism put in place 
of religion and God, and those substitutes had been of many 
kind. There was the faith in Humanity, overthrown quickly 
by a faith in the evolution; then came the long row of 
particular substitutes: the belief in the proletariat and its 
historical mission, in science, in nature, in culture, in tech- 
nology and what not. One by one these substitutes proved 
untenable, but always a new myth was in the making to 
substitute the substitute. Unfailingly however we lost our 
trust in the changing myths; and here is the point where 
disenchantment sets in. Europe today marks the rise of 
this process and shows how close it is to nihilism. 

This country is in a privileged position. Its institutions 
are not undergoing the crucial test Europe undergoes. 
Democracy is still its undoubted basis; the foundation of 
American democracy may still be sound. Let us abstain 
from making democracy a myth, or, profanely speaking, a 
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patent-medicine. 


which Providence gave to man and human society. 


GOETZ BRIEFS. 


Georgetown University 
Washington, D.C. 





THE TOTALITARIAN STATE 
I 


FEW years ago the word, totalitarian, was unknown. 

The popular use of the term has its origin in Musso- 
lini’s famous article on the Fascistic doctrine. Musso- 
lini probably took the expression, totalitarian, from Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Law, where the word is used to characterize 
the organic unity of the people. “Liberalism,” wrote 
Mussolini, “negates the state in the interest of the single 
individual. Fascism affirms the state as the true reality 
of the individual. It is for the only freedom which can 
seriously be considered—the freedom of the state and of 
the individual within the state—because for the Fascist 
everything is in the state, and outside of the state nothing 
legal or spiritual can exist or still less be of value. In this 
sense Fascism is totalitarian.” 

The word, totalitarian, today is applied to many dif- 
ferent phenomena. Not only Hitler’s Third Reich but 
also the Soviet Union, existing many years before Musso- 
lini’s article appeared, are designated as totalitarian sys- 
tems of states. The National Socialists themselves, how- 
ever, do not characterize their regime as a totalitarian 
state. They use the formula, totalitarian movement, 
which dominates and commands the state. Thereby, they 
attempt to emphasize the difference of their regime domi- 
nated by the Nazi movement as the expression of the popu- 


Let us refrain from reducing it to a 
mere technique of Government. Let us also not forget that 
all true democracy is, in some respect, by Divine Right, 
destined to serve in its turn the order of being and values 
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lar will from the absolutistic state, from the monarchies 
and their bureaucracies which were opposed to the wishes 
of the people and had often no national and racial basis. 
According to this National Socialist conception, the term, 
totalitarian state, presumes a domination of the people 
from above, whereas the Third Reich places, or alleges to 
place, the machinery of the administration and the bureau- 
cracy in the service of the people, represented by the 
movement and its leader. The Soviet Union avoids the 
word, totalitarian, not only because it was used for the 
first time by Italian Fascism, but also because it is opposed 
to the aims of the official Communistic doctrine. Accord- 
ing to Lenin’s doctrine the state, this instrument of ter- 
roristic domination of society by one class, shall wither 
away. The dictatorship of the Proletariat has as its end 
the abolition of all class differences and therefore of the 
state. 

Why are the expressions totalitarian and totalitarian 
state so popular? I think this popularity is based on 
the belief that these expressions offer the possibility of 
developing a common characteristic of all the systems op- 
posed to modern democracies. The more or less indefinite 
ideas connoted by the word, totalitarian, are expressed in 
the proposition — Modern democracies protect individual 
rights and liberties, whereas totalitarian systems suppress 
and destroy them. But this formula does not sufficiently de- 
scribe the specific character of totalitarianism. For, if it did 
it would follow that every state is either a modern de- 
mocracy or a totalitarian state. But this assertion 
is false, even though it might be very useful for actual 
polemics. To avoid this too general and vague use of the 
concept, totalitarian, we shall discuss, first, the character 
of modern democracies and their distinction from the liberal 
and authoritarian systems. 


II 
Modern democracies are systems institutionally char- 
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acterized by a combination of two elements: first, govern- 
ment must be based on the consent of the governed; this 
view is expressed by the institution of universal suffrage. 
Secondly, there are individual rights, which have to be 
respected and protected by the state. This belief existed 
before universal suffrage was granted; it was dominant 
also under liberal aristocracies, that is, political systems 
in which specific groups, often determined more by wealth 
than by birth, were the self-evident ruling groups. But 
today the second liberal element is most intimately con- 
nected with the first democratic element. Today modern 
democracies stress not only government by the people, 
but government for the rights of individuals and of 
social groups. Without respect for these individual rights 
it would not be possible to determine specifically the rela- 
tions between government and governed. No elections are 
possible without respect for the bill of rights. 

It is clear that these fundamental ideas can be-organ- 
ized and expressed in many different manners. There is 


the American system with a written constitution, separa-_ 


tion of powers and judicial control. There is the English 
system, in which tradition serves as a check upon the 
unlimited sovereignty of Parliament. How different is the 
organization of modern democracies—they are all char- 
acterized by a combination of the democratic and liberal 
element. But unquestionably this combination is today 
not self-evident as one believed it to be during the years 
as the modern democracies spread victoriously, at least as 
ideals, around the world. We know again, that the liberal 
element is not necessarily connected with the democratic; 
we observe again, too, that government can be exercised 
by one man or by one group which is not bound to obtain 
from time to time the consent of the people expressed in 
electoral results. It must be noted that monarchies or 
aristocracies of different types need not be tyrannies or 
oligarchies violating human rights by not aiming at the 
common good. 
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All these regimes are non-democratic; but they 
differ widely from one another. A big gap divides the abso- 
lute monarchy in which sometimes the king is the one 
representative of the people, united with his subjects by 
the common opposition against aristocracy, from the liberal 
aristocracies. However, both have one feature in common, 
namely political unity is realized from above; it is not de- 
pendent upon periodical consent of the people. Originally, the 
individual right or rights of every citizen, as they exist in 
modern democracies were unknown, even when rights of 
special groups were recognized. The king, for instance, 
could conclude contracts with barons or cities, imposing 
upon him certain duties and, on the other hand, granting 
him certain rights. The concept of abstract individual 
rights originates as opposition to the absolutistic state— 
the rights of certain groups are expressed as general rights 
—and this anti-absolutistic opposition is the connecting link 
between a monarchic authoritarian regime and a liberal 
aristocracy which claims to be the representative of the 
people by nature. This liberal aristocracy is then over- 
whelmed in the regime of the modern democracy, which 
no longer gives to a particular group the function to rep- 
resent the people by nature. It is of central importance 
for the understanding of the totalitarian systems of our 
time not to identify them with non-democratic cr even with 
non-liberal regimes. This is true not only for the regimes 
of the past, but also for the regimes of our time. The 
assumption that the totalitarian state is the alternative of 
modern democracy is erroneous. 


III 


What is the difference between the totalitarian regime 
and the authoritarian-absolutistic or aristocratic-liberal 
state? Differing from the liberal type, the totalitarian 
regime does not recognize an organized limitation of the 
political realm and power; differing from the authoritarian 
type, it does not recognize a transmission of the holders 
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of authority by heredity and _ traditionalistic rules. 
These differences are basic for the specific features of the 


totalitarian regimes. They have four especially character- 
istic elements. 


First, there is a specific ruling group, which differs from 
the aristocratic and liberal elites in not being determined 
as a hereditary or economic group. This group is an arti- 
ficially organized unity under a leadership and hierarchy, 
which were originally recognized in a free voluntary man- 
ner and by the acceptance of a platform. This group does 
not dissolve after the conquest of power but uses existing 
administrative and political mechanism and _ institutions 
as its instruments. The instrumental relation between 
the one party and the machinery of the state is a specific 
problem of the totalitarian state. One cannot compare 
these organized elites with the bureaucracies of the old 
absolutistic states—it is not dominated by the idea of 
observing certain rules and of fulfilling objective functions 
but is dominated by political power aims. Thus far, one 
can agree with the National Socialist jurist, Carl Schmitt, 
who said that the old bureaucratic state of Hegel died 
with the Third Reich. 


Secondly, the unity and the dominating function of 
this group presupposes a specific absolute belief in its mis- 
sion. The old social and traditional justification of the 
ruling group is replaced by the political world outlook or 
religion. They demonstrate the necessity of the domina- 
tion of the one party and exclude as a Social or political 
possibility the circulation of different groups as holders of 
power. This political religion may have the most differ- 
ent “dogmas”—the Communist party appears as the neces- 
sary instrument for the realization of social paradise. 
The National Socialist party is the elite of the German 
people, which is by its essence destined to have a dominant 
position. The most important function of the political 
religion consists in the justification of the elite and its 
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unlimited power. Political religion substitutes for the 
discussion of the objective correctness of the actions of 
the legislation the appeal to authority; a decision made by 
Hitler, Stalin or Mussolini proves in itself that this decision 
is right. Wrote Hobbes: “Not truth but authority makes 
the law.” 


Thirdly, the existence of political religion is connected 
with the production of public opinion from above. Public 
opinion has to prove the correctness and the power of the 
political religion by acclamation of its bearers. The politi- 
eal religion of the totalitarian state is different from the 
political religion in the absclutistic regime by being not 
only the worship of one person or one dynasty, but at the 
same time the worship of the mass represented by the lead- 
ing elite and the leader. Passive exterior acceptance of 
authority is not sufficient, but as Carl Schmitt says in 
criticizing Hobbes, complete interior assent is necessary. 
The artistocratic-liberal and modern democratic regimes, 
both opposed to the absolutistic one, do not have an official 
form of public opinion. The individual himself decides 
what is his opinion, at least that is the legal fiction. The 
totalitarian state knows the individual only as an instru- 
ment of the state, as a completely submerged part of the 
national or social community and as a mouthpiece of the 
political religion. 


Fourthly, the production and continuous approval of 
politica! religion, the obligatory world outlook, presumes a 
concentration and diffusion of power without precedent in 
history; that excludes identification of the totalitarian 
state with an organic state, recognizing independent rights 
of groups and social entities, the most important of which 
is the family.“ The corporations of the totalitarian state 
are only instruments of power and of control. / All direct 
instruments and means of power are in the hands of the 
state or, more exactly, in the hands of the movement domi- 
nating the state; if a direct control is sometimes avoided, 
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it is only by technical power consideration. Hitler would 
have signed his own downfall, had he tried at once to 
assume leadership of the army. During a long period the 
Soviet Union had to use bourgeois specialists. Not only 
direct instruments of power are used but also all indirect 
possibilities, all potentials are exploited and calculated as 
means to increase and to intensify power. The old abso- 
lutistic state knew the negative control of public opinion 
by censorship and suppression of opposition groups. These 
negative means are not only organized by the totalitarian 
regime in the most complete and systematic manner, but 
are also combined with means of positive regulation. 
Education and all possible means to influence the people 
are taken over by the state and the totalitarian movement. 
One should note also that the concept of education and 
influence on the people are expanded in concepts without 
limits. They embrace everything, from religious life to 
sports, from the most insignificant hobby-club to the family. 
Not only working hours are embraced but also the hours of 
recreation. The totalitarian state does not appear as rep- 
resenting one particular group but as emanation of the 
masses. Thereby its power is expanded and intensified. 
There is no realm in which its power does not intervene or 
at least could not intervene. Power has no more a sub- 
sidiary function as a means to protect life, to enforce law— 
life is meaningful only as expression of power. Law is a 
technical concept, a means to organize power, not an ordi- 
nance of reason as thought by St. Thomas. 


IV 
One cannot understand the totalitarian state without 


i analyzing the forces and the situations which made it 
possible. Therefore, we shall discuss those social develop- 
ments which have brought about the rise of these modern 
Leviathans. Then we shall conclude with some remarks on 
the position of the totalitarian state in the progress of 
modern secularization and its relations with the Catholic 
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Church. Now we shall enumerate the presuppositions of 
the totalitarian state. 


First, the totalitarian state has to be seen as a reaction 
against the scepticism, relativism and historicism char- 
acteristic for the modern democracy of our days. Modern 
democracies are connected with their origin as opposition 
against the absolutistic state. They believe, on the one hand, 
that the individual is able to decide on political affairs; 
they have the opinion, on the other hand, that the rights 
of the political power against the individual have to be 
limited. If these beliefs and opinions dissolve, the funda- 
mentals of modern democracy are in danger. It continues 
to exist as a system to which one is accustomed, because 
it has become a tradition and there seems to exist no 
other alternative. But if historicism, relativism, and 
scepticism describe every political order as a regime of 
specific interests and every idea as ideology of particular 
pressure groups dangerous tendencies originate to replace 
belief in compromises with the help of peaceful nego- 
tiations by the longing to obtain clear solutions using 
decisions from above. If the belief in reason and objective 
aims of human life no longer exists political life is only a 
problem of power-political techniques. It is not possible 
to resist vigorously by scepticism successful dictation from 
above nor oppose successfully only by relativism the propa- 
ganda myths which are supported by a ruthless power- 
will and a well organized machinery. The totalitarian state 
in Western Europe has to be characterized as a product of 
fatigue; after the period of the individualistic belief in 
“everything is possible” follows the period of the collecti- 
vistic belief in “everything is possible from above.” If the 
belief in common, objective norms no longer exists, every- 
thing can be accepted. Actual success, efficiency, then is 
the decisive criterion. Efficiency is no longer connected— 
as in the old utilitarianism—with the interest of the indi- 
vidual but with the interest of the group powerful and 
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skillful enough to appear as necessarily representative of 
the collectivity. 


Secondly, one has to understand the totalitarian state 
as a reaction against the dissolution of political unity. 
The bolshevistic party in Russia helped to accelerate the 
march toward complete anarchy started during the war, 
after the abdication of the Czar, in order to be finally the 
single organized and disciplined group in the universal 
chaos. The totalitarian state was realized in Italy and 
Germany as a reaction against the lack of unity and co- 
operation between the different parties and groups. The 
movement towards modern democracy presumed a govern- 
ment against which one has to protect and to secure indi- 
vidual liberties and rights and whose activity has to be 
controlled. But if there is no stable government at all and 
if the belief in an apparently self-evident constitution is 
lacking, the danger of a complete political dissolution 
occurs. The state and its subventions exist then only as 
the objective of war of all against all. If this individual- 
istic struggle for spoils is connected with exterior diffi- 
culties, if its consequences are not outbalanced by a more 
or less good working of the economic machinery, if there 
is general material insecurity, a reaction against its pre- 
suppositions starts. One group claims to have the 
monopoly for decisions, and it can claim to have solutions 
for real problems; the individualistic liberties appear as 
cause for the chaotic situation or as means for the domi- 
nation of more or less small groups behind the scene—the 
domination of the famous invisible government. The 
system of basing a democracy on the balance between 
different groups, preventing each other from becoming too 
powerful cannot work if the most elementary security and 
stability are no longer existing. 

Thirdly, the character of the totalitarian state as a 
reaction against individualistic dissolution is demonstrated 
also by its relation to technical progress. Technical prog- 
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ress is neutral towards ideas—it is completely wrong to 
bring reason and technical progress in continuous necessary 
connection. Technical progress can be in the service of the 
most different aims and can be connected with a regress in 
wisdom and culture, though originally it was based on real 
progress in knowledge. The totalitarian state can be more 
useful for technical progress than the modern democracy. 
Tendencies towards the maximum increase and intensity of 
power concentration favor technical rationality no longer 
checked and limited by traditional and moral barriers. One 
of the most important features of the totalitarian state is 
that it applies the most perfect and modern technical 
methods to political life. The irrationality of the aim—the 
political religion—permits and favors the maximum ration- 
ality of all means, from propaganda to war preparation. 
The totalitarian state power machinery which is most 
perfectly organized differs from the old absolutistic state 
by taking into account mass enthusiasm and the relativistic 
sceptical environment. This environment is_ therefore 
unable to meet the preparations for the attacks and the 
attacks themselves with the corresponding energy and all- 
embracing ruthlessness. The perfect propaganda techniques 
of the totalitarian state consist not only in the play of one 
adversary against the other; but in the combination of the 
most intensive and embracing war preparations with the 
loudest of peace promises. The sceptics abroad are by this 
means made more and more helpless—they believe that after 
all, even the totalitarian state does not take its own principles 
too seriously. 


Fourthly, all the social and psychological presumptions 
of the totalitarian state have to be observed from the back- 
ground of all modern history. Unquestionably, the state- 
ment is correct, that the development of modern political 
theories can be characterized as a continuous regression of 
transcendent justification of the political orders. The 
Middle Ages based the unity and the aim of the political 
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order on the common good, which is not, of course, deter- 
mined in a materialistic or utilitarian manner. It has a 
metaphysical-ethical character; it corresponds to the idea 
of the natural law, which can be known by the human mind 
as reflecting the order of creation. Not organizing consti- 
tutional stipulations but the observation of the natural law 
guarantees human rights. These ideas are presumed also in 
the quarrels concerning the competence of the spiritual 
and secular authorities. During the rule of the absolute 
state the idea of the common good is replaced by emphasis 
upon political unity, the sovereignty. This emphasis can 
assume a completely immanentistic character—politics are 
then, as for Machiavelli, a technical art to maintain and 
increase power. But besides this amoralistic immanentism 
we can observe the old metaphysical concept, though the 
natural law is separated from the church and develops to 
a more or less anti-theological, pure, self-sufficient ordre 
naturel. This ordre naturel presumes belief in the unity of 
a common human nature—and this belief is one of the 
fundamentals of modern democracy, opposing abstract indi- 
vidual right to the absolutistic regime. Those regimes are 
believed to be unable to secure the common good,—because 
they know only the rights of the ruler, which are now 
opposed by the rights of the ruled. Sometimes, as in the 
case of the Utilitarian, the rational character of the natural 
order retreats and a psychology of common interests 
becomes decisive. Then the réle to realize the unity of the 
sovereignty is transferred from the King to the nation and 
its representatives. The immanent character of the 
political ideologies is now completed—the political order is 


self-sufficient as apparent realization of abstract individual 
rights. 


But this assumed harmony does not correspond with 
the reality. The economic inequality remains and increases, 
at least as a working psychological factor. The negative 
evaluation of their inequality becomes more and more 
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important as the general insecurity expands by war and 
economic crises. Modern democracy, until now regarded as 
something self-evident or at least as a regime of the future, 
is no longer sufficient to create unity between groups and 
individuals. Proletarian Socialism appears as a movement 
proclaiming the insufficient character of political democracy. 
But this socialism is connected with one particular social 
group, the proletariat, and does not attract groups origi- 
nally more deeply rooted in tradition and unwilling to 
accept the leadership of the proletariat. The longing for a 
strong man or regime appears. Socialism and communism 
as negations of the present are felt to be real dangers, being 
movements trying to create a new unity at the expense of 
the traditions. These traditions are in turn summarized in 
the national unity, to which all other realms of life have to be 
subordinated, whereas modern democracy appears to be 
unable to resist successfully the socialistic-communistic 
dissolution. 


Fifthly, we observe the totalitarian state rising as a 
result of the following socio-psychological development: 
The belief in national or utilitarian harmony is replaced by 
relativism. But this relativism does not work. New religions, 
political religions, rise and oppose it. The turn toward 
immanentism has destroyed the transcendent justification 
of the society and the political order. The first political 
religion is nothing more than the radical and open acceptance 
of immanentism. The political-social orders are self- 
sufficient; religion as well as spiritual philosophy is su- 
perfluous. Only after the right organization of the society 
will one know again problems for the individual, and these 
are believed solved by the creation of communism. But the 
politico-social religion, which reduces everything to a social 
order as the aim of humanity and its history, presumes 
a rationalistic utilitarian psychology. This psychology does 
not correspond to the general attitude toward life. One is 
deceived by overestimation of the importance of scientific or 
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allegedly scientific arguments and is looking for a new unity 
beyond all arguments and interests. This form of unity is 
given in the national community. And this community is 
identified with groups directed as well against the relativistic 
modern democracies as against the utopian rationalism. The 
nationalistic political religion consists in the acceptance of 
the national leader, and this acceptance is at the same time 
combined with the cool calculation of the useful power 
means. Blind obedience towards the deified leadership, on 
the one side, and cynical amoralism on the other are com- 
bined. This combination unites in the long run the two 
political religions—the Marxistic belief in objective laws 
of development destroys itself. No longer does Marxism 
determine the Marxistic leader; the Marxistic leader decides 
what Marxism has to be. The totalitarian state based 
upon this political religion despises the masses much more 
than did the old absolutistic state. The old state con- 
sidered the masses as passive instruments; the totalitarian 
state attempts to hypnotize them into positive enthusiasm. 
One has also to take into consideration the fact that the 
activistic cynicism of totalitarianism is prepared by the 
fatigued cynicism of modern democracies, which are domi- 
nated by scepticism and relativism. The statesmen of the 
democracies no longer imagine that anyone takes seri- 
ously his own program. One read Hitler’s “Mein Kampf” 
and was surprised as Hitler started to realize his aims. 


V 


What are the relations between the Catholic Church and 
totalitarianism? As a starting point for the answer to this 
question the First Encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII should 
be used. In this Encyclical we read: “The radical and ulti- 
mate cause of the evils which we deplore in modern society is 
the denial and rejection of a universal norm of morality as 
well for individual and social life as for international rela- 
tions. We mean the disregard so common nowadays and the 
forgetfulness of the natural law itself, which has its founda- 
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tion in God.” Among the consequences of this forgetfulness 
the Pope enumerates excessive nationalism, which overlooks 
the unity of humanity and is therefore opposed to true 
patriotism. The deified nation replaces the solidarity of the 
human race. Then, the forgetfulness of the natural law 
produces wrong concepts about the functions of authority. 
They “accord the civil authority an unrestricted field of 
action that is at the mercy of the changeful tide of human 
will or of the dictates of casual historical claims and of the 
interests of the few. Once the authority of God and the 
sway of the law are denied in this way, the civil authority 
as an inevitable result tends to attribute to itself that abso- 
lute autonomy which belong exclusively to the Supreme 
Maker. It puts itself in the place of the Almighty and 
elevates the state or group into the last end of life, the 
supreme criterion of the moral and juridical order, and 


therefore forbids every appeal to the principles of natural 


reason and of the Christian conscience.” These statements 
of the Holy Father criticize the totalitarian state which 
elevates itself or the determining group to ultimate ends 
of life, and therefore puts the relations between states as 
well as among the state and social groups on a wrong basis. 
It has to be noted that according to the Pope “false prin- 
ciples do not always exercise their full influence, especially 
when age-old Christian traditions remain deeply even if 
unconsciously rooted in their hearts.” Probably Italy is 
meant by this sentence. 

Criticism of the totalitarian state by the Church is, as 
we see, not directed against it as being opposed to modern 
democracies. The Church is neutral toward political re- 
gimes as such. The Church criticizes the totalitarian state 
as a product of modern secularization and of the turn to- 
ward immanentism. The religious and ethical basis of 
politics is rejected in the totalitarian state; the power poli- 
tics are the “ultimate end” of the existence; the state is not 
only the “societas perfecta” in its order but the “societas 
perfecta” in an absolute sense. The state (or the movement 
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bearing the state) is the present god; the racial substance 
of the people or the national myth or the classless society 
decide exclusively what the common good is. It determines 
exclusively the aim of education and the aim of marriage. 
It is opposed to birth control for naturalistic reasons: Chil- 
dren are increasing the power of the state. The Church is 
either believed to be completely superfluous, as an institu- 
tion detracting society from its true end, or it is used only 
as a psychological instrument useful for the domination of 
the masses. 

These remarks characterize not only the attitude of the 
Catholic Church toward the totalitarian state but also the 
attitude of the totalitarian movements toward the Church. 
The communistic type is aiming at the open abolition 
of the Church; the nationalistic aims at the negation 
of the Church as an independent institution, as a “societas 
perfecta” in the spiritual realm. The factors which prevent 
a radical realization of this tendency in Italy do not exist 
in Germany; Italy has a Catholic tradition, whereas in 
Germany there exists besides the Catholic Church Protes- 
tant denominations, and therefore the national socialistic 
movement tries to create not only a political but a religious 
unity by the national myth. 


VI 


The totalitarian movements do not overcome seculariza- 
tion; they are new accentuations of the turn toward im- 
manentism, typical of modern history. We observe in this 
turn the following four degrees: 

First, religious unity, represented during the Middle 
Ages by the Church as severed from the political order. The 
states develop into independent beings; that is the meaning 
of the divine rights of kings. But the unity of the human 
race is maintained by rational arguments and by common 
Christian traditions. . 

Secondly, absolutistic states are opposed by abstract in- 
dividual rights and by the foundation of political unity upon 
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the national factor. Human unity is based more or less on 
naturalistic-sentimental feelings or anti-religious, rational 
arguments. 

Thirdly, liberal and national democratic states are 
opposed by economic criticism. The self-sufficient society 
of economic equality replaces the spiritual and idealistic 
humanity. The religions are completely superfluous, also 
as a private belief. The movement aiming at the self-suffi- 
cient society can do everything; the totalitarian state of the 
proletariat dictatorship comes into existence. 

Fourthly, disappointment produced by the humanitarian 
nationalism and the Marxian totalitarianism has aroused 
belief in a new unity; one no longer emphasizes liberty of 
the individual, but the order embracing the individual. The 
new center of life is the totalitarian nation; it differs from 
18th and 19th century nationalism in that it rises not 
in opposition to absolutistic and authoritarian states, but 
against the modern democracy; metaphysics and religions 
are judged according to their usefulness for the national- 
istic center. The rationalistic belief in the unity of the 
human race disappears; the national power, justified as 
power of the superior race or nation, pushes the question 
of the unity of humanity into the background. The new 
nationalism of the 20th century is not interested in the 
economic rights of the individual but is using economics as 
a means to increase power. Politics and religion are amal- 
gamated but the determining factor in this amalgam is 
power politics. 

And now a few concluding remarks: Modern democra- 
cies had a neutral attitude towards religion; the indi- 
vidual could select the Church which he liked. This 
neutrality is thus far changed in the totalitarian systems, 
as the church activity is limited by the dictates of the politi- 
cal religion. We are living today in a historical period (at 
least in many parts of the world) during which the individ- 
ualistic form of a public neutrality toward the justification 
of the political order appears no longer to suffice; but one 
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does not return to the arms of the Church, mildly expecting 
the prodigal sons, but one accepts the terrifying embraces 
of the Leviathan. These Leviathans are caricatures of the 
true order of society, for they realize an “order” without 
true aim. And therefore the order becomes only an instru- 
ment of perpetual insecurity and of power conflicts without 
end. The “order” of the totalitarian system is a justification 
of the domination of one particular group, a technical means 
for power. The pseudo-order cannot be identified with the 
true order which is peace based on justice and charity. The 
danger of modern democracies is in delivering God to the 
wishes of the individual. The totalitarian systems either 
replace God by the closed, self-sufficient immanentism of the 
society, or they misuse the famous sentence of the New Tes- 
tament: “Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and 
to God the things that are God’s.” The totalitarian Caesar 
decides what can be given to God. God is no longer the aim 
of the political unity but its means. He is, as its mythical 
expression, its servant and instrument. The society is not 
reflecting God; God is the reflection of the society. The 
totalitarian regime adores the god produced by itself. Thus, 
in the last instance, if it uses the name of God, it adores its 
own image deifying itself. 
WALDEMAR GURIAN. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





THE CORPORATIVE STATE 


LTHOUGH this paper is entitled THE CORPORATIVE 
STATE, its subject matter is not concerned directly with 

the political or territorial entity known as the state. Its 
purpose is not to consider any form of political government, 
either actual or theoretical. It deals rather with a type of 
socio-economic organization—the corporative ordering of 
society. In a corporative state, or more properly, in a 
corporative society, occupational or vocational groups are 
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regarded as units of society, in addition to the other com- 
monly recognized units, the person and the family. These 
various units of society are regarded as orgunically consti- 
tuted! in a corporate, interrelated, composite social organ- 
ism. Each unit has its own individual function within the 
national economy. But each also has its social relation to 
the others, and to the whole body. Hence the term corpora- 
tive, or corporate. 

An outline and some of the guiding principles underlying 
a corporative reorganiztion of society, such as has been en- 
dorsed in the social teachings of the Church, are found 
principally in certain Papal Encyclical letters, notably those 
commonly known as the Social Encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
Pius XI—to wit, Rerum Novarum, on the Condition of the 
Working Classes, Quadragesimo Anno, on Reconstructing 
the Social Order, and Divini Redemptoris, on Atheistic 
Communism. 

The corporative concept of society, it should be stated, 
is by no means a new or recent basic idea.? It has, 
however, in recent times, especially since 1869, been recon- 
sidered, advocated and developed in the light of modern 
conditions, by a sequence of Catholic social thinkers, par- 
ticularly in Germany, Austria, Switzerland and France.’ 


1Manoilesco, Mihail: Le siécle du corporatisme. Paris, Alcan, 
1936, “L’idée du corporatisme, synonyme de l’idée de la constitution 
organique de la société, est tellement ancienne qu’on ne saurait pré- 
tendre 4 ce que sa découverte se fasse de nos jours!” 

2 ibid, p. 11. “Dans le passé de l’humanité, il y a eu maintes 
sociétés corporatistes et—en commencant avec Platon, Aristote ou 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin—maints théoriciens du corporatisme! On 
pourrait méme dire que toutes les sociétés historiques ont été cor- 
poratistes, sauf les sociétés démocratiques du dix-neuviéme siécle.” 

3 The following, to mention only a few, names may be given to 
indicate this sequence of social thinkers: Baron E. von Ketteler, 
Bishop of Mayence (1811-1877); Baron Karl von Vogelsang, of 
Austria (1818-1890) ; Cardinal Mermillod in Switzerland; René de La 
Tour du Pin and Count Albert de Mun in France. In recent years 
—since 1904—the Semaines Sociales de France, a sort of preipatetic 
university of social science, has been the chief promoter and ex- 
ponent of the corporative plan of reorganizing society. 
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Within the last two decades, local adaptations of some 
of the guiding principles have even been undertaken in 
certain countries, for the reorganization of their own politi- 
cal economy. Some of these adaptations have commanded 
world-wide attention, with consequent criticism or support, 
as the case may be. The attempt of the Fascist regime in 
Italy is perhaps the most widely known contemporary ex- 
periment with corporative principles. In fact, the tendency 
has been for superficial thinkers to confuse fascism, a 
political system reaching into the social and economic 
sphere, with “corporatism,” a non-political, economic and 
social system. The Italian experiment is a creature of 
Fascism, both as to its local adaptations, and in some re- 
spects also as to its underlying principle. Independently 
however of local experiment, there are indeed certain un- 
derlying objective principles, essential to the corporative 
concept of society. These, in their application to different 
places, will assume in practice various forms of realization 
according to local conditions and circumstances.* 


Adherents of democracy may see in corporative princi- 
ples the danger of totalitarian or other despotic abuses. The 
organic integration of the socio-economic forces of the 
nation, they may fear, leaves the system open too readily to 
domination by the administrative forces of political tyrants 
or despots. Of course, no system is proof against the im- 
perfections and follies of the human element which operates 
it. And so, may it be left to the verdict of historians of 


4 Cf. Pius XI, Divini Redemptoris, Encyclical letter on Atheistic 
Communism—Vatican Press Translation, N.C.W.C. Edition, Wash- 
ington, 1987. (Unless otherwise indicated, references throughout will 
be from this edition.) “. .. susceptible of varied concrete applications 
according to the diversified conditions of times and places and peo- 
i 62s 

Cf. also Manoilesco, Mihail, op. cit., p. 14: “De méme, pour préparer 
l'introduction du corporatisme dans un autre pays, avec une autre 
structure que celle de l’Italie, il est nécessaire de faire sur la base de 
ces principes universels un effort complexe d’adaptation et méme de 
création originale”. 
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political economy as to whether democratic principles, even, 
have been proof against such abuses as compromise, in- 
eptitude, ineffectiveness, and domination by the private 
self-interest of powerful pressure groups, often in them- 
selves a numerical minority. 
“Fascists make no apology for their rejection of de- 
mocracy,” says Father John F. Cronin in a recent book.' 
“To them it is worse than inept and ineffectual, it is 
immoral. The liberal capitalist state is said to have abdi- 
cated its sovereignty in favor of big business rule. Its 
citizens were left to bear the brunt of the latter’s economic 
policies”. But under the corporative system, they main- 
tain, “instead of the clash, strife and discord of the demo- 
cratic system, where selfish groups try (often in vain) 
to unite on a common policy, there would be the unity and 
harmony of a united people.” 

The human element in any system may prove its down- 
fall. So let us confine our discussion to a consideration of 
underlying principles. 

Under a corporative plan, society is envisioned as func- 
tionally organized, and operating in its various natural 
units in an integral manner. The essential characteristics 
of this organization are its solidarity, its organic corporate- 
ness, the autonomy of its component units and its sub- 
sidiarity.6 The intimate interrelation of units and the 
unity and coordination in which they operate give the 
whole system a striking resemblance to the functioning of 
the human body. There is a healthy bodily life when all 
organs, ligaments, muscles, glands, sinews and nerves func- 
tion in unity and harmony under the supervision, care and 
governance of the mind and will. Each physical unit has 
its own specific function, as well as its own contribution 
to the whole physique. Each in turn receives too, 
from the body some specific contribution, in view of its 
own requirements and for the wider purpose of the general 
bodily welfare. 


5 Cronin, John F., S.S., Ph.D.: Heonomics and Society, New York, 
American Book Co., 1939, 180. 
8 These characteristics will be discussed seriatim below. 
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The corporative plan is not, however, similar to the human 
body, merely as such. It resembles more the whole person. 
it does not consist in the reorganization of just the material 
forces of the nation. It embraces and integrates all the 
forces of society, material, spiritual and moral.’ Its 
operations affect predominantly the socio-economic sphere. 
It is not, however, without its effect, even in the spiritual 
and cultural spheres, and in the order politic. 

Because, it is not only a comprehensive but an integ- 
ral® plan, it would include as occupational groups not only 
economic bodies such as industries, or services, or natural 
resources, but also social, spiritual, cultural, professional, 
and public administration bodies. Consumer groups would 
also be considered as distinct entities.” 

The basis upon which the group would be designated as 
an occupational or vocational group in the meaning of the 
corporative theory would be its function in society.™ 
Hence, an occupational group might be described as a unit 
of society, composed of a natural association of persons 
fulfilling a certain function in common, who form, as such, 
an integral portion of the socio-economy, or of the spiri- 
tual cultural life of society.2 The functions of an in- 
dustry, for example, are carried out in common by the 
capital and labor groups engaged therein, salaried em- 
ployees and wage earners, and by the share-holders, direc- 


7 Cf. Manoilesco, op. cit., p. 10 and 17. 

8 Cf. ibid. p. 17. 

® Cf. ibid. p. 17. 

10 Cf, Bréthe de la Gressaye, Jean: Le syndicalisme, l’organisation 
professionnelle, et l’état, Paris, Sirey, 1931, 345. 

11Cf. Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, encyclical letter on Recon- 
structing the Social Order, New York, Paulist Press, 1931. (Citations 
throughout are made from this edition, unless otherwise indicated) : 
‘“‘Well ordered members of the social body .... vocational groups, 
namely, binding men together .. . according to the diverse functions 
which they exercise in society”. P. 27, par. 35. 

12 Cf. Manoilesco, ibid. p. 80: “La corporation est l’organe col- 
lectif naturel qui remplit certaines fonctions partielles, indispensables 
a la vie de la nation”. 
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tors and management—in a word, by all those engaged in 
fulfilling in any capacity any office pertaining to such 
industry. All these agents of production would form one 
occupational group. The group would be of many hetero- 
geneous classes. Their unity and cohesion would depend, 
not upon their identity of condition or of class. It would 
depend upon their common function, or the convergence 
of their aims and efforts to a common end in the whole 
social economy. 


Function, then, in society, establishes the basis of an 
occupational group, for it is function which constitutes 
persons and classes in a specifically determined unit of 
society, an occupational or vocational group, according to 
their individual free choice of occupation or vocation. 
Groups so constituted, are considered by many™ to be as 
natural units of society as is the family.” 


“, .. true and genuine social order demands various mem- 
bers of society, joined together by a common bond. Such 
a bona of union is provided on the one hand by the common 
effort of employers and employees of one and the same 
group joining forces to produce goods or to give service; 
on the other hand by the common good which all groups 
should unite to promote, each in its own sphere, with 
friendly harmony”. 


Each group does not live unto itself alone. It is in- 
tegrated into the whole social body. It is a part and portion 
of it. In the first place, it may be considered as federated 
with kindred groups and coordinated with supplementary 
and reciprocal groups within its own local community. 


13 Quadragesimo Anno—loc. cit. p. 27, par. 35—“These groups, in 
a true sense autonomous, are considered by many to be, if not essen- 
tial to civil society, at least its natural and spontaneous develop- 
ment”, 

14 Cf, Antoine, Ch.: Cours d’économie sociale, Giéme éd., Paris, 
Alcan, 1921, 471: “... les trois sociétés, la famille, la corporation, 
l’état, relévent du droit naturel, mais d’une maniére trés différente: 
la famille et l’état sont exigés, la corporation est permise par le droit 
naturel.” 

145 Quadragesimo Anno—loc. cit. p. 27-28, par. 35. 
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Later, the groups so federated within the community, may 
be considered in relation to other communities so organized. 
The categorization of groups and of classes of groups in 
any social economy is a matter of convention. Suppose 
some obvious set of categories like the following were 
agreed upon: 


producer groups, such as, the steel industry, textile, 
chemical, pulp and paper industries, etc. ; 

exchange groups, such as, commerce, finance, trans- 
portation, telephone and telegraph, etc.; 

consumer groups, such as retail and wholesale consumer 
cooperatives, etc.; 

natural resource groups, such as agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc.; 

service groups, such as personal service, domestic ser- 
vice, and public service; 

cultural, social, spiritual and professional groups, such 
as university, social service, family, church, law, 
medicine, teaching, etc. ; 

and public administration groups, such as government, 
magistracy, public safety and public order groups. 


Unity of the whole local economy is achieved by a hori- 
zontal federation of all categories in a compact bond of 
union. This federation forms a new body, a moral per- 
son.'® It would be made up of the representatives of all 
the categories of occupational groups previously organized. 
They would be related to it in a vertical direction. They 
themselves, of course, would be homogeneous societies of 
related groups made up of representatives from all those 
related groups. The federation of all categories in the local 
community might be known as the local inter-occupational 
association, since it is composed of members from all cate- 
gories of occupations or vocations within the community. 

It would be the function of this inter-occupational asso- 


16 Cf, Bréthe de la Gressaye, op. cit., 325-326. 
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ciation to coordinate and correlate the functions of all 
component interests represented, and to decide and regulate 
matters of a community-wide interest on the basis of the 
general welfare. It would be a unifying and conciliating 
function—through the composing of differences, the har- 
monizing of conflicts, and the promotion of active coopera- 
tion for the common good. Being a moral person, this in- 
ter-occupational body should enjoy the rights of legal 
status, with a legally defined ambit of functions and juris- 
diction, and with powers and juridic effect corresponding 
to its functions and jurisdiction. In extent and scope, 
these powers would be equitably representative of all sub- 
sidiary bodies. They should include such jurisdictional 
matters as administration and planning in the interests of 
the whole community, and conciliation, arbitration and ad- 
judication of contentious matters.” Its disciplinary steps 
and its decisions should have juridic effect. In sum- 
mary, it should round out and integrate a thoroughly or- 
ganic local economy. 

Thus far, the illustration has been developed of a form 
of technical arrangement of integrated occupational-bodies 
in a compact local environment. The guild economies of 
the XIII and XIV centuries formed such a “communal” 
economy. Each community was a sort of closed corpora- 
tion. In modern times, economy has expanded upon a 
wider geographic scale."* The territory corresponding 
in economic importance today to the communal economy 
of the mediaeval guilds is perhaps more properly the region, 
or even the nation, than the local community. The rami- 


17 Cf. Arés, Richard, S.J.; Catéchisme de lV’organisation corporative, 
Montréal, Ecole Sociale Populaire, 1938, 31-32, Nos. 150-157. 

18 Cf, Durkheim, Emile: De la division du travail social, Paris, 
1932, XXXI: “Maintenant que la commune, d’organisme autonome 
qu’elle était autrefois, est venue se perdre dans |’Etat comme le 
marché municipal dans le marché national, n’est-il pas légitime de 
penser que la corporation devrait, elle aussi, subir une transformation 
correspondante et devenir la division élémentaire de 1’Etat, l’unité 
politique fondamentale?” 
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fications of modern business and industry, and the rise of 
huge mass-production plants and companies, no less than 
the development of communication and transportation, have 
expanded the local economic horizon. 

It is the aim of the corporative system to unify and 
integrate the whole of society in all the ramifications of 
its socio-economic functions. Hence, one well-organized 
compact community would be confederated with its neigh- 
bors. This could be done upon a regional basis. Similarly, 
the various regions, so organized, integrated and coordi- 
nated, could in their turn be confederated on a national 
scale.’ There are some who think that the complex 
international development of world economy will call for a 
corresponding world-wide development of the corporative 
system.” 

The corporative system, then, envisions the technical 
development of the occupational groups in a reorganization 
of present-day social-economy on a two-fold basis—hori- 
zontally and vertically. Horizontally, persons would be 
grouped together in vocational or occupational groups on 
the basis of common or homogeneous function or per- 
formance in society. Vertically, the groups, and federations 
or associations of groups, would be related upon a terri- 
torial or area basis—locality or community, region or prov- 
ince, and nation or entire social economy. Thus, Nell- 


Breuning,” in his commentary upon Quadragesimo Anno, 
remarks: 


19 Cf, Bréthe de la Gressaye—op. cit. 321—“Il y aura pour chaque 
profession (ou groupe de professions similaires) un triple étage de 
conseils corporatifs: conseils locaux, conseils régionaux, conseil na- 
tional”, 

20 Cf. De Michelis, GLa corporation dans le monde, Paris, De- 
noél et Steele, 1935—particularly 281: “Ainsi, les principes fonda- 
mentaux de la politique corporative de coordination des forces devien- 
nent exactement applicables dans l’économie mondiale”. 

21 Nell-Breuning, Oswald von, S.J. (translated by Dempsey, Bern. 
W.), Reorganization of Social Economy. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1936, 
222-223. 
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“The Pope contemplates a twofold division. One accord- 
ing to territorial units as just outlined, the other accord- 
ing to the vocational groups described before: in other 
words, public-legal territorial sections and public-legal 
vocational groups, both of which would, so to speak pene- 
trate each other. The division into vocational groups is in 


existence in communities .... the vocational groups again 
are territorially subdivided according to communities and 
provinces.” 


The technicalities whereby these relationships are in- 
tegrated and consolidated in the national economy are con- 
ventional. They vary “according to the diversified condi- 
tions of times and places and peoples’.” But in view 
of such graded hierarchic relationships, it is indeed appro- 
priate that, in the Encyclicals, the system of occupational 
groups be referred to by the technical term “ordines’’.” 


The mistake should be avoided of assuming that any 
organization of society, or any social institution, can make 
a social economy proof against abuses. A social system 
is no stronger than the human factor which operates it. 
Like a piece of apparatus or a machine, it can fail or be 
misused or destroyed by the human person upon whom it 
depends for operation. The corporative order of society is 
no exception to this rule. The principles underlying its 
technical organization are such as to minimize friction and 
promote harmony and cooperation. But in its operation, 
too, man is the inconstant element. A reorganization of 
the social order, to produce the results, must be preceded 
by a “profound renewal of the Christian spirit’.2* Man 
is not perfect either by nature or by grace.” The incon- 


22 Pius XI, Divini Redemptoris, loc. cit. p. 24, par. 34. 

23 Cf. Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 27-28, par. 35, passim; and 
Divini Redemptoris, loc. cit. p. 22, par. 33. 

24 Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 40, par. 53. 

25 Cf. Pius XI, Divini lilius Magistri, encyclical letter on the Chris- 
tian Education of Youth, Washington, Nat. Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, 1986, p. 28: “. . . there remain ... in human nature the effects 
of original sin, the chief of which are weakness of will and dis- 
orderly inclinations”. 
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stancy and the malice of man must be corrected by cer- 
tain saving principles.” So must the technical organi- 
zation of the corporative system be safeguarded by certain 
underlying and guiding principles.” 

The chief guiding principles, or safeguards, or underly- 
ing qualities which should characterize the corporative 
system itself are: solidarity, organic corporateness, autono- 
my and subsidiarity. The chief guiding principles or 
underlying qualities that should inspire and govern man 
in his operation of the corporative system are: social 
justice, social charity, and the principle of the common good. 
Perhaps, also, by way of corollary, may be added the pria- 
ciple of the individual and social obligations which arise 
both personally and collectively from the duties of one’s 
occupational estate, or of personal—or group—station in the 
social economy. These should be considered seriatim. 


By the principle of solidarity, it is understood that the 
persons and classes composing the groups, and the groups 
themselves, are to be regarded not as isolated self-inter- 
ests, nor as hostile classes. They are to be regarded rather 
in a unity of ends and of means, each and all giving his or 
their efforts in a common occupation for a common ultimate 
purpose. This concept is directly opposed to that of the 


26 Cf. Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 40, par. 53: “.. . this longed- 
for social reconstruction must be preceded by a profound renewal of 
the Christian spirit, from which multitudes engaged in industry in 
every country have unhappily departed. Otherwise all our efforts 
will be futile, and our social edifice will be built, not upon a rock, 
but upon shifting sand”. 

*7 Cf. Divini Redemptoris, loc. cit. p. 37, par. 54: “If, therefore, 
We consider the whole structure of economic life, as We have already 
pointed out in our Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno, the reign of mutual 
collaboration between justice and charity in social-economic relations 
can only be achieved by a body of professional and inter-professional 
organizations (foederatae illae sodalitates, quas professionales et 
interprofessionales vocant), built on solidly Christian foundations, 
working together to effect, under forms adapted to different places 
and circumstances, what has been called the Corporation (corpora- 
torum hominum collegia). 
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economic liberalists with their rugged individualism and 
free competition. It is contrary to the “isms” that stem 
from Karl Marx,” with his dialectic materialism; and 
it is opposed to the mechanistic theory which would view 
society merely as an atomistic agglomeration of unrelated 
parts. 

Under economic liberalism, the self-interest is stressed 
of separated and socially detached individuals. With the 
aim of self-aggrandizement, they band themselves together 
in classes for the purpose of safeguarding, maintaining 
and promoting self-interest and self-advantage. Thus, in 
connection with the distribution of the fruits of production, 
two principal self-interests array themselves the one 
against the other. Capital and labor each contend for a 
greater share. What one stands to gain, the other must 
forfeit.” Hence, between capital and labor, class an- 
tagonism follows essentially and as a logical consequence. 
Economic liberalism tells them that the rules governing 
their contest are: free competition, freedom of enterprise, 
individual (or class) self-interest, and in general laissez- 
faire and laissez-passer. Little wonder, then, that society 
is disrupted by their struggle. Little wonder, too, that 
since the rules of their struggle afford them no means of 
protection, they depend upon the rule of force. They each 
rally others of their kind around their own individual self- 
interest.° In formidable array, or by show of force, 
one will attempt to thwart the unjust or excessive demands 
of the other. A truce is reached if one force is able to 


28 E.g., communism, socialism, Trotskyism, anarchism, etc. 

29 Cf. Nell-Breuning,—op. cit. p. 214—“They are representa- 
tives of interests antagonistic in principle, which seem to be 
destined to wage an endless war. . . . because their objective inter- 
ests are antagonistic”. 

30 Cf. Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno—loc. cit. p. 27, par. 35—“. . . 
the demand and supply of labor divides men on the labor market into 
two classes, as into two camps, and the bargaining between these two 
parties transforms this labor market into an arena where the two 
armies are engaged in combat.” 
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counterbalance the other in an equality of bargaining 
power. Otherwise, it is the domination of the weak by the 
strong. 

The corporative system, envisions the various units of 
society as integrated in organization and coordinated in 
effort. These units are made up of factors or elements— 
e.g., land, labor, capital, and enterprise—which are col- 
laborating for a common end, viz., the production of a 
common product or the rendering of a common service.” 
The units themselves, so composed, are not detached, 
but federated into a wider harmony of mutual collabora- 
tion for broader economic ends—the public economic 
good,”? or the common good of all. For the rule of 
free competition would be substituted the principle of 
solidarity of interest. The social outlook would temper 
individual self-interest, and differences would be ap- 
proached in that spirit. The next superior body in the 
“graded hierarchic order”,** upon which both dispu- 
tants would be represented, could arbitrate and adjudicate 
persistent differences. Its decisions would have juridic 
effect. And legal appeals could, of course, be made to a 
special labor or honor court. Thus, even in the composing 
of class differences solidarity could not only be preserved 
but consolidated. The chapter of mutual negotiation of 
differences would not necessarily be closed by a mere col- 
lective bargain—a sort of compromise, with an undertak- 
ing to stifle lingering resentment. It would be sealed with 
a collective agreement. It would not be a question so much 


31 Cf, Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 27, par. 35—* ... 
a bond of union is provided on the one hand by the common effort of 
employers and employees of one and the same group joining forces 
to produce goods or to give service.” 

32 “publicum bonum oeconomicum”—Quadragesimo Anno, ibid. p. 
24, par. 32. 

33 Quadragesimo Anno, ibid.—*. . . on the other hand, by the com- 
mon good, which all groups should unite to promote, each in its own 
sphere, with friendly harmony.” 

34 Quadragesimo Anno, ibid., p. 26-27, par. 34. 
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of the equilibrating of opposed forces. It would be the 
case, rather, of the birth of a new relationship of rights 
between collaborating forces. Such are the rules, then, 
governing the interplay of forces under the corporative 
system. They have their basis in the principle of soli- 
darity. 

In its organic corporateness, the occupational group sys- 
tem bears a striking analogy to the human body. 


“c 
. 


- man’s various economic activities combine and unite 
into one single organism and become members of a com- 
mon body, lending each other mutual help and service.” 


The human body is an integral cohesive entity of active 
interrelated organisms. Their performance and functions, 
although coordinated, are compenetrating and interdepend- 
ent. The organs are “compacted and fitly joined together 
by what every joint supplieth, according to the operation 

. ” % Complicated networks of muscles, sinews, nerves 
and ligaments bring tissues, cells, glands and all bodily 
organs into an integral unity of corporate function. They 
are all living parts of the entire human body. They all 
participate in the vitality which circulates through it. 
They all contribute their part to the general corporal well- 
being. Each organ has its own specific function. Even 
the cells of every organ have their purpose. The purpose 
and function of these units is both specific and general. 

“Applied with caution”, this comparison with the organism 
of the human body “is very instructive”, says Nell- 
Breuning.*? “The place assumed by each member in the 
body depends upon the task the member is supposed to 
perform in the organism. This place is assured to the mem- 
ber; even when found wanting it does not lose its place 
immediately, but is kept, and the whole organism coop- 
erates to restore its health and ability to function. Rarely 
does the elimination of the member come into consideration. 


But not only the members as a whole have their definite 
place; every tissue, even the smallest, is built to suit the 


35 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 25, par. 32. 
3¢ Pius XI, ibid. p. 29, par. 36. 


37 Nell-Breuning, Oswald von, Reorganization of Social Economy, 
loc. cit. p. 220-221. 
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performance of the member and, therefore, fits only into 
the organ destined for this particular function. The organ- 
ism as a whole is not a conglomerate of millions of cells, 
but is an articulate structure of organs which in turn are 
built up of artistic and complicated tissues down to and 
including the smallest building stones, the cells. Every 
cell has its definite place in the tissues of the organ to 
which it belongs. It is “grown” into it and participates in 
the vitality circling through the whole organism.” 

To transfer this analogy to the social body,* the 
purpose and function of capital and labor groups is both 
individual and social. The same with the occupational 
groups of which these others form a component part. There 
is a cohesion and coordination of functioning units. There 
are bonds of union. There is interrelation of activity and 
social performance. The units work, not only for their 
own individual well-being, but jointly, too, for the general 
welfare of the whole social body. They have their own 
individual rights. But they have their corresponding social 
obligations. The normal healthy operation of one unit con- 
tributes to the healthy functioning of others. It contrib- 
utes, too, to the health and well-being of the whole social 
body. The coordination of performance between producer 
and consumer groups, for instance, contributes to the 
public economic good. Exchange groups, governing finance 
and credit, also have an intimate effect upon both of 
the other groups, and upon the ultimate health of the whole 
economic body. 

“For then only”, continues the Encyclical,®9 “will the 
economic and social organism be soundly established and 


attain its end, when it secures for all and each those goods 
which the wealth and resources of nature, technical achieve- 


38 Cf. Manoilesco, Mihail, Le siécle du corporatisme, loc. cit. p. 91: 
“ ... la collectivité—et en particulier la nation étant pareille 4 un 
étre vivant, les corporations s’imposent dans la vie sociale comme 
ses organes. Toutes les relations entre les corporations sont alors des 
relations entre les organes d’un méme corps et les individus ne sont 
que des cellules fonctionnant dans tel ou tel organe. Selon nous, 
cette “théorie” ne saurait avoir que la valeur d’une simple métaphore.” 

39 Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 25, par. 32. 
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ment, and the social organization of economic affairs can 
give.” 

The bonds of union previously referred to are instru- 
ments of harmony and coordination. They help integrate 
and regulate the social performance of the organs, like the 
sinews, ligaments, muscles and nerves of the human body. 
They are, however, more highly endowed. They have a 
personality—a moral and legal personality—with powers 
of adjudication and discretion, and with juridic effect.” 
This moral personality, in fact, with corresponding obliga- 
tions according to the position of the body in the “graded 
hierarchical order’, applies to the subsidiary bodies as well. 
Hence, not only the bonds of union, the inter-occupational 
federations, possess moral personality. Even the occupa- 
tional groups, and the “free associations’*! of which 
they are composed (e.g., capital and labor groups) possess, 
in due proportion, this moral personality. As a conse- 
quence of this moral personality, there result moral obliga- 
tions and moral rights. 

Each unit of the social body possesses as its inalienable 
moral right a full and free autonomy.” It should be 
an autonomy both of office and of operation. This implies 
that each subsidiary group in the “graded hierarchical 
order” must be free to designate or elect its true repre- 
sentatives* upon the higher homogeneous bodies and 


40 Cf. Bréthe de la Gressaye, Jean: Le syndicalisme, l’organisation 
professionnelle, et l’etat, loc. cit. p. 325; also Arés, Richard, S.J.: 
Catéchisme de Vorganisation corporative, loc. cit. p. 31, q. 150. 

41 The groups of labor and of capital, or syndicates of employees 
and of employers, which form the nucleus of an “occupational group,” 
are so referred to in Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 28, par. 35. 

42 Cf. Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 27, par. 35: “These 
groups, in a true sense autonomous, are considered by many... ” 
Nell-Breuning, op. cit. p. 228, comments on this passage: “Merely in 
passing, the Pope takes the opportunity to shed some light on the 
constitution of the territorial units, claiming for them . . . complete 
and genuine autonomy.” 

48 Cf. Arés, Richard, S.J.: Catéchisme de lVorganisation corpora- 
tive, Montréal, L’école sociale populaire (Nos. 289-290), 1938, p. 30, 
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upon the liaison federations. It implies, too, that these 
higher bodies, so constituted, and possessed of power, au- 
thority and jurisdiction over their subsidiary bodies, must 
be neither subject to excessive bureaucracy on the part of 
their own superior bodies; nor must they exercise a des- 
potism, dictatorship, or tyranny over their own subsidiary 
bodies. In this respect, a totalitarian regime is essentially 
and basically incompatible with a true corporative order. 

“. . . it is an injustice, a grave evil and a disturbance of 

right order for a larger and higher organization to arro- 

gate to itself functions which can be performed efficiently 

by smaller and lower bodies. This is a fundamental prin- 

ciple of social philosophy, unshaken and unchangeable, and 

it retains its full truth today. Of its very nature, the true 

aim of all social activity should be to help individual mem- 

bers of the social body, but never to destroy or absorb 

them.” 44 

The powers and jurisdiction of superior bodies should 

be so definitely outlined and delimited as to safeguard the 
autonomy of the subsidiary bodies in the efficient per- 
formance of their own proper functions. The delicate 
division of competences, as between kindred and compene- 
trating units, should be legally determined and enforceable. 
The field and scope should be clearly defined of things 
spiritual and of things purely temporal or material. Like- 
wise, in the temporal or material, the competences should 
be understood and designated, of things social, of things 
economic, and of things politic. The state, for instance— 
in the sense of its public administration groups, and groups 
of public order and safety, and the magistracy—would 


q. 146: “. .. in order that the “corporation” be an autonomous in- 
stitution it is necessary that the representatives of the corporative 
council be elected by the members of the occupational-group body, and 
not authoritatively designated by the public powers, nor even sub- 
mitted for the approval of the government. Otherwise, autonomy 
would be impossible.” Cf. Bréthe de la Gressaye, Jean, op. cit., 321. 
Also, Semaines Sociales de France, compte rendu des cours et des 
conférences, XXVIIiéme session, Angers, 1935, p. 377. 
44 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 26, par. 34. 
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have its specific competence within the order politic. Its 
exercise of authority as touching matters, of the socio- 
economic order would be only indirect and mediate. 
Matters of these latter types would be the immediate con- 
cern and responsibility of the occupational groups in the 
socio-economic sphere. Their autonomy in the exercise of 
their proper rights in this regard, and in the discharge 
of the responsibility of their office, should be unchallenged 
by the state. 


“The state should leave to these smaller groups (inferiori- 
bus coetibus) the settlement of business of minor impor- 
tance. It will thus carry out with greater freedom, power 
and success the tasks belonging to it, because it alone can 
effectively accomplish these, directing, watching, stimulat- 
ing and restraining, as circumstances suggest or necessity 
demands.” 45 
Thus the quality of autonomy of rights acts as a pre- 
servative and safeguard against “‘an excessively bureau- 
cratic and political character’,“© which Pius XI com- 
plained of as being one of the basic defects of the “special 
syndical and corporative organization” inaugurated by 
the Fascist regime in Italy.” 


The quality of autonomy is, as it were, the complement 
to the principle of subsidiarity. By the principle of sub- 
sidiarity, the rights of the inferior groups (inferiores 
coetus), arising from the autonomy which they should pos- 
sess, would be recognized, and regarded by the higher 
bodies as obligations on their part. By the principle of 
autonomy, true representations is guaranteed the lower 
groups upon the higher groups. Conversely, by the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity, a “graded hierarchial order” of office 
and of authority is demanded. 


* Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, loc, cit. p. 26, par. 34. 

46 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, ibid. p. 30, par. 37—“complexam 
administrationem et politicam nimis sapiat.” 

7 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, ibid. p. 29-30, par. 37. 

Cf. Muller, Albert, S.J.: Notes d’économie politique, liére série, 
Paris, Spes, 1988, 487. 
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“Let those in power, therefore, be convinced that the more 

faithfully this principle (of subsidiarity of office—Latin 

text, “subsidiarii” officii) be followed, and a graded 

hierarchical order (hierarchus ordo) exist between the 

various subsidiary organization, the more excellent will be 

both the authority and the efficiency of the social organiza- 

tion as a whole and the happier and more prosperous the 

condition of the state.” 48 

Hence, by reason of the principle of subsidiarity, the 
cecupational groups should be arrayed in a graded hier- 
archic order. And, also, appropriate jurisdiction, authority 
and competence should be assured to each group in the 
ascending hierarchy. Nell-Breuning* calls the former 
“subsidiarity of associations”; and the latter, “subsidiarity 
of social activities’. 


In the order politic, both associations on the one hand, 
and activities or performances on the other, are rooted in 
the soil. Political associations constitute the bodies of 
government. Operations in the order politic are mani- 
fested in the power and authority of these bodies. Both of 
these institutions—administrative associations and opera- 
tions—are formed upon a territorial basis. There is, for 
instance, a national, a regional, and a local form of adminis- 
tration or government. There is also a corresponding 
division of authority, power, competence and jurisdiction, 
on the same territorial basis. In complex societies, these 
have to be precisely defined by law. By virtue of the 
principle of subsidiarity, a similar arrangement and dispo- 
sition of administration and operations should obtain in 
the socio-economic order.” Such a technical arrange- 
ment of local, regional and national groups, and even of 
international ones, has already been indicated in this paper. 
This graded hierarchic order gives rise to the technical 


48 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 26-27, par. 34. 

49 Nell-Breuning, Reorganization of Social Economy, loc. cit. 206. 

50 Cf. Bréthe de la Gressaye, Le syndicalisme, l’organization pro- 
fessionnelle, et l’état, loc. cit. 321; also Iliéme partie, Sec. II of Ch. 
IV, 344-352. 
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term “ordines”,*' used in describing the occupational-group 
system. Likewise, the assignment of appropriate powers, 
authority, jurisdiction and competence to each group has 
also been expounded. Local questions are to be decided 
locally ; regional matters are the competence of the regional 
council; and national matters are handled by the national 
body. Lower groups are considered as not suffering loss 
of their autonomy by submission to the legitimate authority, 
in matters belonging to it, of a higher group. 

The whole system is an authoritarian one. But it is by 
no means a totalitarian one. Right of legitimate appeal 
against abuse of authority, real or alleged, is allowed the 
lower bodies. It would be the natural procedure for this ap- 
peal to be heard by the body of next higher grading in the 
hierarchic order. However, the corporative plan of organ- 
ization does not preclude the establishment of special tri- 
bunals, such as honor courts, labor courts, etc., to hear the 
appeals in last recourse of those groups which are dissatis- 
fied with the administration of justice by their immediate 
superiors. 

Such, then, are the qualities underlying the corporative 
order. It is based upon and governed by the principles of 
solidarity, organic corporateness, autonomy and subsidi- 
arity. These form the philosophy and the guiding rules 
of the corporative order. But this order is to be operated 
by man. Metaphysical principles governing the institution 
itself are not sufficient to make the system produce, 
infallibly and constantly, good results. There is a human 
factor in the equation. So the human factor, too, must be 
given some moral and metaphysical principles to guide it 
in its operation of the system. Such principles are, 
namely: social justice, social charity, the common good, 
and a realization of the individual and social obligations 
of one’s occupational-group estate. These also should be 
considered. 


51 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 27-28, par. 35, passim. 
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The concept of social justice is of comparatively recent 
origin. It seems to include both the idea of legal justice 
and that of distributive justice.” Social justice has for its 
object the public economic good, or the common welfare. 
“Now it is of the very essence of social justice to demand 
from each individual all that is necessary for the common 
good.” ** Social justice has been defined as: “that virtue 
which governs the relations of the members of society, as 
such, with society; and of society with its members: and 
ordains the social activities of individuals to the general 
good of the whole collectively, and to the good of all and 
of each of its members’’.** 


The leaders of society, as well as its ordinary mem- 
bers, are bound by social justice to perform those acts 
which neither by necessity and the natural law, or by the 


52 Cf. Vermeersh, De Justitia, p. 48, n. 51: “Apud recentiores 
sermo non raro fit de justitia sociali. Possunt hoc verbo significare 
virtutem specialem quae tunc nequit alia esse a justitia legali”; also 
Genicot: Institutiones Theologiae Moralis, I, n. 462: “Justitia socialis, 
quae saepe hodie allegatur, eodem sensu usurpari solet quo justitia 
legalis.” Cf. Rocaries, André, S.J.: La notion de justice sociale d’aprés 
les encycliques de Pie XI, art. in Dossiers de l’Action Populaire, 
Paris, Spes, 25 Oct., 1938, n. 414, p. 1563: “Finally, whatever mean- 
ing be given to legal justice, the fact remains that its object includes 
only one of the aspects of social justice. It regards the common 
good, only as the good of the whole social body. We, on our part, 
have, with the Pope, considered a second aspect of this common 
good, viz., the good of all and of each of the members in particular, 
through a more equitable distribution of the goods of this world. 
This second aspect we have included within the object of social 
justice. Hence, it is seen, this latter envisages the duties of society 
towards the individual, as well as the converse. In this way es- 
pecially it is distinguished manifestly from legal justice.”—The con- 
cept of social justice thus described would seem to add an element 
to legal justice, at least by way of emphasis. It also suggests the 
addition of the further concept of distributive justice to that of legal 
justice. 

53 Divini Redemptoris, p. 36, par. 51. 

54 Rocaries, André, in art. La notion de justice sociale, loc. cit. p. 
1553. 
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positive law, are required for the common good.” In this, 
social justice seems also to partake of the nature of 
distributive justice. There is between social justice 
and distributive justice a sort of mutual compenetra- 
tion. Distributive justice depends upon social justice. In 
the distribution of social advantages and offices, those in 
power should be motivated by the needs of the common 
good. The just distribution of goods and burdens has a 
strong bearing upon peace, order and social stability. 

Social justice must characterize the operations of indi- 
viduals, and of each corporate unit in the hierarchic order 
of the occupational-group system. Pressure groups of 
self-interested individuals must find no place in the corpora- 
tive system. Because of the jurisdiction of the hierarchic 
bodies, and the power and authority they exercise over 
their subsidiaries, there would be grave danger of abuse 
of power unless such power were exercised only in a 
spirit of social justice and of the common good. The 
whole purpose of the corporative system is the common 
good. Anything that would interfere with or frustrate 
its functioning would thwart the essential purpose of the 
corporative system. Hence, social justice must be con- 
sidered as an essential characteristic of the corporative 
system. This is summed up very succinctly by Pius XI in 
the following passage of Divini Redemptoris: 


“But just as in the living organism it is impossible to 
provide for the good of the whole unless each single part 
and each individual member is given what it needs for the 
exercise of its proper functions, so it is impossible to care 
for the social organism and the good of society as a unit 
unless each single part and each individual member—that 
is to say, each individual man in the dignity of his human 
personality—is supplied with all that is necessary for 
the exercise of his social function.” °° 


The whole socio-economic activity of the state, as func- 
tioning under the corporative system, must be carried out 


55 Cf. Vermeersh, Principles de morale sociale, nos. 31-35. 
56 Divini Redemptoris, p. 36, par. 51. 
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under the dictates of social justice. Man, both individually 
and collectively, i. e., both in person and in his occupa- 
tional groups, as operator of the system, must be imbued 
with the sense of social justice. His administration of all 
economic and social functions in the system must be gov- 
erned by it. Not self-interest, merely, but the general 
welfare, must constantly guide his actions and his judg- 
ments. 

Social justice would be the lubricant, as it were, to 
soften the friction arising from the free-agent, man, 
operating in the socio-economic system of the corporative 
order. 

Social charity is also spoken of in Quadragesimo 
Anno.” It is referred to as the “soul of this (juridical 
and social) order”. It is set forth as the antidote to the 
errors of the “Individualistic” school, which teaches that 
“the state should refrain in theory and practice from 
interfering” in economic matters “because these possess 
in free competition and open markets a principle of self- 
direction better able to control them than any created 
intellect.” Social charity would induce persons to go 
further in subordinating individual and private interests 
to the greater interests of the common good, than does 
social justice. 

“Charity cannot take the place of justice unfairly with- 

held but even though a state of things be pictured in which 

every man receives at last all that is his due, a wide field 

will nevertheless remain open for charity. For, justice 
alone, even though most faithfully observed, can.... never 
bring about a union of hearts and minds, Yet this union, 
binding men together, is the main principle of stability in 

all institutions, no matter how perfect they may seem, 

which aim at establishing social peace and promoting 


mutual aid. In its absence, as repeated experience proves, 
the wisest regulations come to nothing.” 58 


The spirit of “individualism” has been a predominant 


57 Quadragesimo Anno, p. 29, par. 36. 
58 Quadragesimo Anno, p. 44, par. 57. 
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characteristic of the economic liberalism of the last one 
hundred years. Correspondingly, social charity must become 
the soul of the reconstructed order of society—the corpora- 
tive system. 

The concept of the common good is the key of the 
corporative reorganization of society, as of any form of 
good government or administration. It unlocks and dis- 
closes the purpose of the whole corporative or occupational- 
group plan. All the foregoing characteristics and quali- 
ties relate to it. The end and purpose of the entire plan 
can be stated in terms of the common good. 

The common good is not the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, as maintained by a social-economist of 
the last century.” Neither is it the exclusive good of 
the collectivity, to the disregard of the individual good, as 
modern totalitarian supporters contend. 

The common good concerns the general welfare of 
the whole community. Under the concept of the common 
good, the individual person has a right to a maximum of 
happiness consistent with the enjoyment of similar rights 
by his fellows, and consistent with the general happiness 
of all. His individual interests are subordinate to the 
greater corporate and collective interests of the whole social 
body. The common good is the good of all in general, and 
of each one in particular. Man’s individual rights imply 
corresponding social responsibilities. The harmonious 
balance of the rights of the individual person with his ob- 
ligations towards society for the well-ordering of temporal 
life is the object of the common good. 

“Order, as the Angelic Doctor® well defines, is unity aris- 
ing from the apt arrangement of a plurality of objects; 
hence, true and genuine social order demands various mem- 

bers of society, joined together by a common bond, Such a 


bond of union is provided on the one hand by the common 
effort of employers and employees of one and the same 


59 Jeremy Bentham. 
60 St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, 3, 71; ef. Summa Theol. 
3, Q. 65, A. 2, 1.¢. 
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group joining forces to produce goods or to give service; 

on the other hand, by the common good which all groups 

should unite to promote, each in its own sphere, with 

friendly harmony ... From this it is easy to conclude that 

in these associations the common interest of the whole 

group must predominate: and among these interests the 

most important is the directing of the activities of the 

group to the common good.” ®! 

The common good has been defined as: the organized 
sum total of social conditions, by means of which the 


human person may fulfill his natural and spiritual destiny.™ 


Special-interest pressure groups have generally created 
resentment, tension and social dislocation, under democratic 
processes. These would be ruled out of court under the 
clause providing for the common good. Private interests, 
indeed, would be safeguarded. Not to the extent, however, 
of being a detriment to the public interest. Those advo- 
cating the rights of individuals would be constrained to 
present their case with a view also to the rights of others 
and of society at large. Economic interests would be har- 


monized with those of the order politic; and social interests 
with both. 


The technical arrangement, even, of the various units 
in the occupational-group system lends itself to the accom- 
plishment of the common good. Each agent of production— 
land, labor, capital and the entrepreneur—has individual 
interests represented upon the occupational group of which 
it is a member. And upon this group, the social outlook 
must prevail over individual self-interest. Capital and 
labor groups, for instance, would naturally look after 
their own individual interests on the wider body. They 
would be expected also, however, to rise above their indi- 


61 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 27-28, par. 35. 

62 Quoted by Eugéne Duthoit in Semaines Sociales de France, XXX 
Session, Rouen, 1938, 64—from Delas, J.-T.: Annuaire de l'Institut 
anternational de Philosophie du Droit et de Sociologie juridique; 
travaux de la 3iéme session, 1937-38: les buts du droit: Bien com- 
mun, sécurité, justice. P. 40. 
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vidual interests, and, under the dictates of social justice, 
acting now as a body—the occupational group—they would 
be expected to exercise a social outlook as well, namely 
that of the common good. 

There are other features which should characterize the 
corporative system, such as the individual and social ob- 
ligations required by the occupational-group estate, the 
individual and social obligations of the person as a member 
of occupational groups, the individual and social obligation 
of property, and the individual and social functions of 
capital and labor, not to speak of corresponding individual 
and social relationships in the case of the state. These 
characteristics, however, need hardly be developed in the 
present paper. It is fairly obvious, or may readily be de- 
duced, that they follow as corollaries from the essential 
characteristics and inner qualities expounded above. Suf- 
fice it to take the first mentioned of these corollaries, and 
develop it briefly. By analogy, its kindred concepts, listed 
after it, may fairly readily become apparent. 

The individual and social obligations of one’s occupa- 
tional-group estate is not, of course, a new concept. In 
fact, it is as old as Christianity itself. Its import, how- 
ever, under the individualism which has characterized the 
economic liberalism of the past hundred years, has caused 
it to become obscure and neglected. 

The Semaines Sociales de France—which is heir today, 
largely, of the Catholic social thought on the corporative or- 
ganization of society—regards the characteristic of indi- 
vidual and social obligations arising out of one’s occupational- 
group estate as being the centre or soul of a corporative 
structure.® One’s occupation constitutes him in his estate, or 
station of life. He has domestic duties, which family life 
imposes upon him. He has duties of patriotism which de- 
volve upon him as a member of the state. And in like 


63 Cf. Semaines Sociales de France, Angers, 1935, loc. cit. p. 89-93, 
No. 2—“L’dme de la constitution corporative’’. 
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manner he has duties—both individual and social**—which 
his occupation requires of him. The duties, for instance, 
which a medical doctor’s occupation requires of him are 
readily admitted by all. 

The individual aspect of the duties of one’s estate, or 
occupation, requires of him a faithful service in the dis- 
charge of the functions of his office. It also requires dili- 
gence in the pursuit of the purpose and ends of his occupa- 
tion, as well as in the defence of its legitimate interests. 
The social aspect of the duties of his occupational estate 
pertain to “the directing of the activities of the group to 
the common good’. Obligations devolving upon the indi- 
vidual person in the exercise of the functions of his station 
in life pertain, in a corresponding manner, to the occupa- 
tional group,” since it is a moral person. Occupational 
groups, then, have a “duty of estate’”,®’ which in character 
is both individual and social. It is the “duty of estate” 
of the occupational group, for instance, to promote within 
the occupational domain a realization of the dignity of the 
human element in the economic process. Such a realiza- 
tion would tend to reverse the trend which the Pontiff, in 
Quadragesimo Anno, calls a “strange perversion” of bod- 
ily labor—namely, that whereby “dead matter leaves the 
factory ennobled and transformed, where(as) men are cor- 
rupted and degraded’’.® 

By its very nature, then, one’s occupational-group es- 
tate places duties and obligations upon the group and upon 
its members. These duties are similar to the personal ob- 


64 Cf. Semaines Sociales de France, ibid. p. 92. 

65 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 28, par. 35. 

66 Cf. Semaines Sociales de France, ibid. p. 92; and p. 559: “La 
corporation vaudra donc ce que vaudront ses chefs et ses membres.” 

67 Cf, Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, ibid. p. 28, par. 35: “Now this 
union will become powerful and efficacious in proportion to the fidelity 
with which the individuals and the groups try to discharge their 
professional duties (professionem suam exercere) and to excel in 
them.” 

6&8 Pius XI, Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit. p. 48, par. 55. 
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ligations which Christian tradition regards as attaching 
to one’s personal station in life. 


“It is not enough”, stated the President of the Semaines 
Sociales de France, “that an occupational group have a 
constitution, an organization and rules. Human selfish- 
ness can frustrate these. It must have a soul—a principle 
of spiritual life, a duty of its estate (un devoir d’état) since 
it is destined by its nature to govern a corps d’état.” ® 


Some have regarded the corporative system as the 
logical reaction and natural development of political econ- 
omy, following the failure of individualism to establish its 
ambition of being universally adopted. The absolutism of 
the XVIII century was supplanted by the economic liberal- 
ism of the XIX century. Socialism made a number of 
abortive efforts to share the field with the new aggressor. 
The course of economic liberalism, however, as is the case 
with socialism, is regarded by its critics as nearing its 
crisis.”° 


“In recent years liberals have fallen into a certain dis- 
repute. As a group they have made mistakes which have 
caused serious thinkers to distrust their tenets. In the first 
place they have shown a rather narrow conception of the 
motives of human conduct. Because of this they have 
frequently espoused either impractical ideals or faulty 
‘ methods of attaining these ideals) When confronted with 
the failure of some expedient, they have frequently shown 
a scarcely hidden fanaticism and demanded some high- 
handed action of government. In particular, liberals have 
sought panaceas such as government ownership of any 
offending industry, abolition of the Stock Exchange, and 
the like, without giving any sign of realizing the implica- 
tions of their demands. They have become as unjust, as 
one-sided, and biased in their condemnations of industry 
as reactionaires have been in their rejection of reform. 
Until overwhelming evidence to the contrary had been 
presented, they insisted in regarding Russia a Utopia. 
When the actual conditions of that unhappy land could no 
longer be denied, many simply became Trotskyites. Propa- 


6° Eugéne Duthoit in his discourse at the opening of the Semaines 
Sociales de France, Angers, 1935, loc. cit.: Par une autorité corpo- 
rative vers une économie ordonnée”. P. 91. 

7 Cf. Monoilesco, Mihail: Le siéle du corporatisme, loc. cit. p. 8. 
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ganda maligning Italy, Nationalist Spain, and Germany, 
was accepted in an uncritical spirit. As a result of this 
superficiality, narrowness and bias, so acutely perceived 
by Lincoln Steffens,”! many thinkers seek a middle way 
not unlike the system of Catholic social reform. It is 
quite possible that a vigorous presentation would serve as 
a rallying point for ‘disillusioned liberals’, weary of the 
emptiness of many ‘isms’,” 72 


St. Peter’s Seminary JOSEPH Cook. 
London, Ontario 


71 Cf. Steffens, Autobiography (Harcourt, Brace). 


72 Cronin, John F., 8.S.: Economics and Socicty, New York, Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1939, 164-165. 





THE CHURCH AND THE STATE 


HILOSOPHICALLY the problem of the Church and 

the state may now be considered from the standpoint of 
the relation between the two most profound moral unities 
of which we are aware and both of which, of necessity, in- 
volve the same individual persons. The ethician labels 
each of these societies “perfect” in the sense that each, 
deriving its authority directly from the divine positive and 
the natural law respectively, has all the means necessary to 
attain its own distinct end with the consequent legislative, 
executive, and judicial power to achieve that end. Such a 
view conceives man as naturally a social animal, a con- 
ception more than ever self evident in our modern civil- 
ization. One of these societies, the state, would necessarily 
arise by the very dependence of each of its members for 
existence itself upon a First Efficient Cause that so created 
them that their individual and collective natural ends could 
be attained only through such a society. The reason, also, 
that discovered such an end could arrive at the understand- 
ing of a natural law upon which this society is founded and 
by which it is governed and directed towards its end in 
accordance with its nature. 
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However as in so many other instances what reason can 
now discern quite definitely was historically only infrequently 
seen if at all. For such a society as the state to achieve 
even its immediate and temporal end it had to have a head 
if the conflicting free wills of its members were not to 
defeat the same. Now the honor naturally due to such a 
head of society tended actually to be confused with that due 
to the Creator of the society. Thus very early in history 
king or state worship arose. Indeed this is noted at the 
very dawn of history in the Egyptian state whence it 
spread to Greece and Rome to be a very definite part of 
these respective cultures. And, be it noted that apart from 
a divine revelation, and fixing oneself entirely upon reason, 
an independent church society in any way distinct from the 
state would not, and did not, seem to be required. One 
society for the attainment of all ends, both immediate and 
ultimate, was all that de facto existed. A quite natural form 
of an absolute state therefore confronted the Christian 
Church at the latter’s very birth and the state’s absolute- 
ness was to be the chief source of conflict that for so long 
has existed between the two. Only tiny insignificant Judea 
was free of state or ruler worship, and even there no church 
distinct from the nation is noted. Under constant super- 
natural guidance however that single society was a theo- 
cratic totalitarianism as in the other nations it was politi- 
cal. In its way it was as unitary as the pagan Roman 
empire that conquered it only to meet the Christian society 
when the New Law succeeded the Old. 


It may be objected here that a paper in philosophy should 
not draw upon revelation for its premises but it seems to 
this observer that the historical fact of the announcement 
and ultimate widespread acceptance, of a separate, inde- 
pendent, and perfect church society having for its avowed 
purpose the achievement of a supernatural end, cannot be 
ignored. The possibility of a supernatural end for man and 
of a society as a means to attain it is certainly within the 
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limits of unaided reasoning, though it may not have been 
projected prior to the advent of Jesus Christ. In any case 
it was won for human thinking by a thoroughly authenti- 
cated revelation and it seems impossible to consider any 
realistic philosophy of the church-state relation without 
making this fact the center of all speculation. 


Very evidently such a church society would have to 
demand an unusual independence—a freedom within its 
own sphere and a recognition of its superiority, by reason 
of its supernatural objective, in certain fields over that 
of the state society, if conflict between the two were to be 
avoided. Such conflict need not have arisen but actually 
harmony between them has not generally been the case. 
For centuries this new Christian society, as we know, strug- 
gled even for the right of bare existence and when that at 
last was admitted the state constantly sought to absorb it 
or to subordinate it to political ends. Even the most liberal 
expression by Justinian in his code indicates that emperor 
as firmly convinced that he was both imperator and pontifex 
maximus. The one society had a double relation, namely 
to time and to eternity. The secular power being from 
God was in a definite sense sacred and the sacred was also 
of secular concern. 


From the standpoint of the Church, therefore, only 

for a brief period at the height of the Middle Ages did 

an approximation of a fully rational relation appear 

in the West. Only then was there anything like that 

certain unity with nevertheless real distinction between 

the two societies, with the Church superior in the moral 

( sphere—the so called “integrated” society with an inte- 
gration proper to the nature of both components. 

Yet such an integration is essential for the stability and 

__ proper functioning of both church and state especially in 

view of the fact that the same individual persons constitute 

the membership of both societies. Integrations prior to the 

Middle Ages involved, as we have seen, complete superiority 
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of the political over the spiritual, and religion was a politi- 
cal thing with the state the interpreter of religion. Yet 
the relation at that early time seemed then the only one 
possible to secure the necessary stability where there was 
no interpreter of religion independent of the state. This 
to be sure resulted in what was really a vitiated relation 
but after a fashion it did provide that sufficient philosophy 
which is the soul of the state and by which alone it can 
have any true life even as a political entity. There was at 
least an integration even if it was just the reverse of that 
of the mediaeval state that had its beginning with Charle- 
magne and reached its fullest expression in the thirteenth 
century—an approximately Christian state. But it is also 
to be noted that even while this primacy of the spiritual 
over the temporal in the mediaeval state was still gather- 
ing power the very opposite doctrine of the ancient world 
which was destined to return again in a modified form in the 
modern church-state relation, was merely dormant and 
began in the fourteenth century to be dominant again syn- 
chronously with the growing consciousness of nations. 


Let us consider briefly this mediaeval Christian state 
before passing on finally to our closing topic, the church- 
state relation of the present. The Christian state had its 
roots in that exclusively eastern and Augustinian tradition, 
given expression in St. Augustine’s “City of God,” in which 
the state, being of the world and largely mixed with evil 
must needs be at all times under the control of the super- 
natural society if the ultimate good of its members is to be 
achieved. Gregory VII in the eleventh century simply gave 
reiteration to this doctrine, and his two chief reforms cen- 
tering around the celibacy of the clergy and simony sought 
in the main to bring about this independence and superior- 
ity of the Church through the disentanglement of the super- 
natural from temporal social and economic interests. St. 
Bernard in his “De Consideratione” a century later gives the 
Same view eloquent utterance (op. cit. IV 7). The Pope 
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was the one certain voice of justice in a violent world. 
Confused as the relations were, however, there was no doubt 
as to the vision of unity of an all embracing Christian 
society. 


It was St. Thomas who gave the entirely rational state- 
ment of the relation of the Christian state to the Church. 
The clear understanding of the relation between the natural 
and the eternal law and of the former as the basis of the 
state and the norm of its acts, the essentially social and 
organic character of the state which is nevertheless not an 
end in itself but a means towards securing the common 
temporal good, the source of the state’s authority as from 
God but through the people to whom the power is given 
directly—all this made it possible to conceive that entirely 
rational relation of the state with the church, each inde- 
pendent and supreme within its own sphere and yet in that 
hierarchical order of indirect subordination of state to 
church that it is as necessary as the certain independence of 
each society if there is to be stability and peace. “The 
divine right which is of grace does not destroy the human 
right which is of reason.” (Sum. Theol. II-II q. 10 a. 10). 
The primacy of God’s rule over all things, including of 
course the state, was axiomatic. “Since God is the effec- 
tive cause of all things it is necessary that all things should 
be subject to the Divine Providence, not only things of a 
superior level but even of human matters and those that 
are still lower.” (Sum. Theol. I q. 103 a. 5). In this 
Thomistic theory the region of law was universal, complete 
and sacred. 


But St. Thomas was too much of a realist to think that 
the world dominion of a secular empire, of which Dante 
dreamed, was any longer possible even in his day. Thus he 
makes place in his rational scheme for the rise of the many 
nations soon to come, with each capable of establishing 
relation with the Church that would assure peace for the 
citizens who were alike members of both societies. It is 
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impossible to look upon such a scene without contrasting 
it with the disorder of the world outlook today, with its 
flight from reason at every point. The Thomistic view may 
also be contrasted with the pessimistic attitude towards the 
state held by St. Augustine and Gregory VII. What is im- 
portant to note was that in St. Thomas’ position both Church 
and state authority came directly from God and not the 
lower from the higher. The two “societates perfectae” are 
here definitely outlined in theory, however much they were 
not realized in practice. Indeed the immediate disciples of 
St. Thomas e.g. Aegidius Romanus, still continued the most 
theocratic claims for the papacy in its most absolute form 
and that not merely over the Empire but over the world. 


The fourteenth century is the beginning of the modern 
attitude towards Church and state. With the break-up of 
political and religious unity in this and succeeding cen- 
turies and the rise of nations and national churches we have 
a revival of the exaggerated state sovereignty. But his- 
tory does not repeat itself in its irreversible moment. First 
came the definite distinction between these two societies, 
then complete separation, next the laicizing of the state and 
the retirement of the Church of necessity to an ever more 
restricted sphere of influence even when the matter was of 
a definite moral character. This was something new under 
the sun and had no parallel in history. The laicized state 
achieved by the end of the eighteenth century is on its 
way quite logically to a new state totalitarianism. Today it is 
more extreme in some states than in other but it is absent 
in none. It has simply advanced to a more complete expres- 
sion in such states as Russia, Germany and modern Turkey. 


Today this lay state, rid of every vestige of confessional- 
ism, must perforce make what has been called a “lay confes- 
Sionalism”, which is but another name for that necessary 
philosophy by which the state alone can live and which in 
the past it was the duty of the Church to provide. This 
profession is no longer in God and His law but in the state 
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as the source of all rights and the one to whom all duties 
are due, initsown name. “The modern state,” says Father 
Luigi Sturzo in his recently translated “Church and State” 
(p. 528) “born with the Renaissance and reaching matur- 
ity with the Reformation remembered its original titles, 
and while at bottom not wishful for separation, proclaimed 
its autonomy in the name of the natural law. This would 
turn to separation in the name of liberty, opposition in the 
name of democracy, laicism in the name of the bourgeois 
and working class radicalism, totality in the name of nation- 
alisms and racialisms of every species. Each of these was 
a denial of Christianity under particular aspects—jusnatu- 
ralism as the natural law cut off from the supernatural; 
liberty as the autonomy of human reason; democracy as the 
establishing the origin of authority in the Sovereign People 
(ignoring God or denying Him) ; radicalism as a vindica- 
tion of human and social rights that were not recognized by 
the political and religious powers of the time; then in union, 
nationalism and racialism as forming a social totality in 
which the individuals were confounded and submerged with 
all their values including those of the spiritual and super- 
natural.” 


At the present the absolute lay state, be it communist, 
fascist, or democratic, ignoring the existence of a Church 
as such, and subject to no law but its own represents, as 
Pius XII has so clearly shown, in his first encyclical (Summi 
Pontificatus) the greatest problem not only for such a state 
itself but also for any kind of rational relation between 
states. The need of recognizing some kind of law above 
that of all the states, because it originates in none of them, 
was never more apparent than in these days in interna- 
tional anarchy. In such a difficult situation with the abso- 
lute state present in some instances and about to appear in 
many others in view of present tendencies, the Church might 
be tempted to ally itself very closely with those states which 
would be disposed to grant religious interests a more favor- 
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able position even within the all inclusive political view. 
Certainly the Church cannot accept a réle that forbids its 
interest in the multitude of human affairs which have defi- 
nitely moral implications. Yet only a short time ago the 
present pontiff being invited to take political action with the 
democracies against communism, nevertheless saw the im- 
possibility of such an alliance with states as they are con- 
stituted today. A concordat for her own freedom of action 
within a modern state and without any commitment con- 
cerning the government of the state is the limit of present 
day relation. 


In such an impasse, as difficult perhaps as any the 
Church has ever had to meet in all her long history, the 
solution I might suggest, must be in a return to a relation 
with the state that shall preserve the historic mission of 
the Church. Yet it must also be one which shall take 
cognizance of the peculiar circumstances of the present. 
History here is, as we have said, irreversible and it is futile 
to look for, or even perhaps desire, a repetition of the past. 
For the history of the Church is that of a series of completely 
different situations from age to age while the Church must 
remain essentially the same as is her changeless mission. 
To my mind Jacques Maritain in his several works but most 
particularly in his “True Humanism” offers the most hope- 
ful plan even though at first sight it may seem rather im- 
practical. A true, or as he also terms it, an ‘integral’ 
humanism is distinguished from several other philosophies 
using the same name in its insistence upon considering man 
in “the wholeness of his natural and supernatural being.” 
As the latter he is a member of a society which today must 
penetrate and purify the state if the state is to be saved 
from itself and for itself. “A characteristic of the human- 
ism which I call integral would be that, far from being 
limited to the elite it would care for the masses, for their 
right to work and to a spiritual life and for the movement 
which brings them, we might say to an historically full 
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age. On the social significance of such a humanism I will 
simply say that in my opinion it should assume the task 
of radically transforming the temporal order, a task which 
would tend to substitute for bourgeois civilization and for 
an economic system based on the fecundity of money, not a 
collectivistic economy but a “personalistic” civilization and 
a “personalistic” economy through which would stream a 
temporal refraction of the truth of the Gospel” (Review 
of Politics—Vol. 1 No. 1 p. 15). 


It is no longer possible or perhaps even desirable in any 
instance for the Church and the state to be united in the 
mediaeval sense. Yet there must be some integration. 
What the Church must now have is that independence and 
freedom of action to perform her own peculiar task and 
to be the leaven in the state. As such the Church must insist 
upon the primacy of the spiritual, the transcendence of the 
moral law, the intrinsic dignity of the person, the sacred- 
ness of true liberty, which will in a word provide the state 
with a sound philosophy of life. This has always been the 
historic réle of the Church and it is one that the Church 
alone can play. State-invented philosophies have been and 
are now simply incapable of being a design for living. For 
the life is still more than the meat and the body more than 
the raiment. But as one after another totalitarian states 
seek to destroy the Church or reduce her to impotency it 
might seem that the rdle proposed simply does not take 
account of the most evident reality. Here one may easily 
fall into a despairing pessimism if for a moment he 
thinks of spiritual power in terms of political force. The 
totalitarian ruler does not make that mistake. And the 
historian knows that just when things look blackest for the 
Church the breath of God infuses new life into an appar- 
ently helpless Church to set her on her way again for the 
furtherance of her mission. Never has the Church had at 
her command a vaster army of intelligent, zealous laymen 
who through Catholic action are extending the work of the 
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hierarchy than at this moment. Thus does God choose 
His own mean to confound the so-called wise. If the 
spiritual progeny of a few fishermen and publicans could 
change the whole face of the ancient world the millions of 
their descendants today, in a way more suitable to this 
time, can repeat the performance. The State is weaker and 
the Church is stronger than we think. We have momen- 
tarily lost our confidence because we are using visible ma- 
terial yardsticks to measure spiritual power. 

In summary we have seen an ancient union of Church 
and State with the latter supreme finally reversed at the 
height of the Middle Ages, under the influence of the revela- 
tion of a supernatural Church, to Church supremacy for a 
short period. The return of state supremacy in modern 
times is contrasted with that of the ancient world in that, 
now, the state supremacy is that of a lay state in which 
religion has no definitely important place at all. This is abso- 
luteness or totalitarianism of state in the fullest sense. It is 
essentially irrational and moves to confusion within itself and 
anarchy in relations with other states. The Church’s pres- 
ent rdle must still be to provide the state with a sound and 
rational philosophy of living and thus bring about that 
integration of essential components by which alone there 
can be stability or order or peace for mankind. This can 
be accomplished and will be accomplished with the grow- 
ing consciousness by the Church of her own vast spiritual 
power in the face of the actual weakness of the state, despite 
the latter’s appearance of absoluteness. 

CHARLES A. HART. 


Catholic University of America. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN PRESENT DAY EUROPE 
(Annual Dinner Address) 
Y title might suggest, especially after such a repast, a 
Cook’s tour round Europe. Such a survey would how- 
ever be tedious and unhelpful. As an alternative I thought 
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of asking you a question which I have been asking myself, 
namely, why present day Catholic philosophy is so out of 
contact with the feeling and passions of men and women in 
Europe today. This question invites an answer, and I pro- 
pose to include it in another one with which I shall begin, 
Why does the truth as we know it fail to make a greater 
impact on secular thinkers? We are all convinced that we 
have the links in our hands of the true philosophy, that 
golden chain stretching from heaven to earth. We know, 
too, that since Leo XIII, Scholastic thinkers have multiplied ; 
and a long series of books is evidence of their application. 
Nevertheless, we have failed to convince others, like our- 
selves, who are honestly engaged in the quest for truth. I 
say “honestly” because I think it imperative that we should 
not misjudge others and alienate them by putting all the 
blame on them. 

Let me then discuss this with you and give you my im- 
pressions. It has been my good or bad fortune to have lived 
amongst non-Catholic philosophers for many years, to have 
taken part in international Congresses, to have been a mem- 
ber and chairman of many societies, to have held open debates 
with men like Bertrand Russell, and to have received many 
kindnesses from those with whom I profoundly disagree 


oo” 


intellectually. My impression is that good will is not lack-™ 


ing, especially among the young. There are, of course, and 
always will be, some who gravely suspect Catholic and re- 
ligious thought. But these are to be found in every walk 
of life. What may happen however is that the Catholic 
thinker is so suspicious of them that he communicates that 
suspicion and straightway rouses polite antagonism. I can 
think of one instance when a famous thinker was so amused 
by the ignorance of a Catholic who was criticising him that 
he pretended to be dumbfounded. Too often we do err by 
thinking that one page of a text book is sufficient to make us 
understand what it has taken a brilliant mind thirty years 
to excogitate; and we ought to know by experience from 
those who write books about Catholic matters how fatally 
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easy it is to miss the interior structure of another’s thought. 
The modern philosophers whom I know do not realize the 
force of St. Thomas or Suarez, but in my experience they 
have often made an effort to understand one or the other, 
are quite well acquainted with their works and immediately 
test the weakest links. We forget at times that these philos- 
ophers may have a profound knowledge of Plato and Aris- 
totle, and modern thinkers are convinced that they have dis- 
covered a number of weaknesses in Aristotle, his ignorance 
of mathematics which prevented him from understanding 
Plato, his changing point of view as he grew older and 
departed more from the Platonists, his uncertainties about 
the meaning of good, of substance, matter and motion and 
number. Until we can show, in some definitive work, that 
Scholasticism has not imported some of these mistakes into 
its own system we cannot hope to convince the scholarly 
philosopher. And I must add that such thinkers are discon- 
certed to find on inquiry a wide divergence amongst us on 
subjects which they consider fundamental, for instance, our 
account of knowledge and the objective concept, our knowl- 
edge of what is existent and what is particular, what we 
make of that odd function the intellectus agens, or again the 
discrepancies in our account of perception, analogy, and our 
reluctance to admit the new physical and mathematical con- 
ceptions and to discard the old cosmological framework. 
_ These are but examples, but I feel sure that if we were to 
discuss our convictions freely and generously, concealing 
nothing and showing an open mind and willingness to learn, 
if anything new is to be learnt, that we would gain the 
sympathy of the modern philosopher much more easily. 


As to the views of contemporary thinkers I confess that 
here we do meet a special difficulty. Much contemporary 
philosophy seems out of touch with life, and in my con- 
tacts with it I have failed to live up to my own principles. 
So long as one tries to see the best in an opponent’s views 
and even extract out of them something worth having, I 
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believe all is well. However, all great thinkers have some- 
thing to say, and even when they do not help directly they 
have the power of lighting up ones own thoughts—see an 
old truth in a new guise. That is surely the way truth ad- 
vances. But when we come to middle age unconsciously we 
begin to be impatient with those who break the rules we 
like, and when the logical positivists appeared upon the 
scene and started a special jargon, which one had to learn, 
and bobbed up smiling in some new position whenever one 
thought that one had caught them out, the game became 
exasperating. Like many other philosophers I confess that 
I have descended to abuse. It is still more irritating that 
they can usually baffle an opponent by recourse to mathe- 
matical symbols. Now the fact is that logical positivism has 
captured the field in many parts of Europe and the United 
States. It followed closely on the mathematical ideas which 
in England were propagated by Bertrand Russell and 
Whitehead, though Whitehead has since followed a lonely 
path. Russell now has been left behind by these extremists. 
As you know they hold that significant assertions must be 
concerned either with the facts of experience, in the sense 
in which they are the subject matter of the judgments of 
common sense and of empirical science, or else with the 
verbal means used to symbolize such facts. In other words 
all significant propositions can be analyzed into sense data— 
statements about actual or possible sensible experience or 
about the relations of types of such statements to each other, 
that is, propositions of logic and other formal sciences. 
These latter are tautological throughout. It will be seen 
that metaphysics, and with metaphysics, religion, ethics and 
rational psychology are banished and become emotive noises 
like pshaw, dash it, and grr. The criterion of meaning is 
verification. Ah, said their adversaries, you have cooked 
your goose, for how can you verify a statement without 
knowing that it is intelligible? It is here the exasperating 
method of the logical positivists reveals itself. They answer 
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that “to know the means of the verification of X” is know- 
ing in what circumstances one would judge the group of 
symbols P to convey something which was or was not the 
case; that is, “one means by saying that one understands a 
given sentence precisely this, that one can conceive of a 
state of affairs such that if it is the case—exists—the sen- 
tence in question is the proper conventionally correct de- 
scription of it.” They then assume a facial expression sig- 
nifying checkmate. 


I have taken logical positivism as an example of con- 
temporary thought because it is the most prevalent and un- 
doubtedly captivates the young. I have no time to dilate 
on the few other contemporary theories such as phenomen- 
ology, though I think this school is doing for the interior 
of the self what the positivists are doing for the exterior. 
The latter admit only sense data, knowledge by acquaint- 
ance; the phenomenologist tries to unearth an experience 
within which is pure and ultimate, the intuition of conscious- 
ness as that which has accusatives. In thus laying bare the 
pre-conscious Heidegger, following on Husserl, does some- 
thing analogous to the Positivist, and both are threatened 
by the shadow of Solipsism. (I need say nothing of the 
Gestalt school or the French philosophers as they have been 
admirably expounded by Fr. Moore and Fr. Guthrie respect- 
ively.) 


Now there are some who would describe these philoso- 
phies as signs of the atmosphere of our time, the night in 
which all cows are black, or as bomb shelters against the 
horrors threatening Europe, or again as an act of defiance, 
the determination to take stones and turn them into bread. 
I do not know. But the question we must ask ourselves is 
whether they have anything or nothing to teach us. One 
answer is to ignore them and to turn to what is far more 
interesting at first sight, namely the new ideas in science and 
mathematics, psychology and history. The psychologists, 
the scientists like Whitehead and Eddington, the moralists 
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like Ross and Moore, the historians like Toynbee, a legion 
of sociologists who are busy trying to recreate society. For 
my own part I should like to be able to find something of 
value in all contemporary thought, to this extent that I un- 
derstand the purpose of the inquiry and the force of the 
arguments which have persuaded minds much abler than 
my own. Long years of discussion with philosophers have 
taught me that they develop points which I have overlooked 
and that they provide an aspect of a subject which how- 
ever exaggerated can increase ones knowledge. 


We can make distinctions within philosophy somewhat 
akin to those in art. In art the observer, the connoisseur 
and the artist himself differ. The connoisseur knows all 
about the painting, its history, the school, the pigments, the 
extrinsic value; the observer enjoys the painting, because 
of its associations, because it is old and makes him think of 
happy things, because it is a portrait or scene which he 
knows or because the face and scene depicted have a natural 
beauty. The artist, alone, has the joy of making something 
of his own, in a medium that he loves. 


Now in our philosophy, we are like the observer when 
we pursue Scholastic philosophy, because it is so helpful to 
us in our own work, or to convince friends, or for the sake 
of propaganda and apologetic, or because it is an heirloom to 
be jealously guarded. All this may be excellent; but on con- 
dition that it is not the one and only aim in our philoso- 
phizing. Again, there is a certain pleasure in becoming con- 
noisseurs, in knowing texts and references, in being accu- 
rate in our footnotes, in mastering the history of philosophy. 
Some such knowledge is a condition of scholarship and, like 
good manners, it has to be learned. Without it we shall 
never be accepted by the really aristocratic circles of philoso- 
phers. We need such scholarship because we are, I think, 
prone to neglect it, for the simple reason that we feel we 
already know the answers to the main questions of life. But 
like good manners, such scholarship should be subsidiary 
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and concealed; it is a mark of conceit and adolescence to 
parade it, and judge a work of philosophy by its presence or 
absence. Nothing can take the place of actual thinking, that 
intensity of speculation, that constant love of truth which 
becomes wisdom by steady enrichment and never going to 
sleep. This pure passion must never wane. Middle age and 
other interests coax it to accept a partner or substitute. If it 
does, we may repeat excellent philosophical formulae, show 
ourselves very competent connoiseurs, historians, teachers 
and apologists; but we no longer deserve the name of phi- 
losophers. Our thought has become a museum piece, a caput 
mortuum, and our language will be a winding cloth which will 
repel others by its odor of decay. There is no short cut to 
wisdom; we are sure to be tempted to fall back on formulae, 
and our listeners will always be asking us for some such 
formula or recipe to save them thinking. Or we may be 


seduced by party cries and use truth to stifle the birth of 
thought in others. 


If our thought is really alive, then we will be conscious 
that, in being perennial, it is also contemporary. Each gen- 
eration looks at God’s natura daedala rerum, the infinitely 
variegated work of God, in a new way; and, as the beauty 
of God’s works can never be exhausted, neither can the 
wisdom which is His handiwork. That is why it should be 
within our power to see something worth while even in con- 
temporary thought, and it may be that if some one of us 
should glean the truth from contemporary mathematical 
advances, scientific speculation and logistics and political 
thought, Scholasticism would compel the world to look at it 


purely because of its beauty and the attraction and authority 
of its truth. 


MARTIN CYRIL D’ARCY. 
Fordham University, 


New York, N. Y. 
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METAPHYSICS DIVISION. Panel: DANIEL O’GRADY, BERNARD MULLER- 
THYM, ELIZABETH SALMON. Leaders: JOHN FITZGERALD, THOMAS 
A. JOYCE. 


Problem: 'The Metaphysical Basis of Political Action. 
(a)—Aristotle’s Theory of the State and the Purge. 


The state is a natural, self-sufficing community of families and 
villages in well-being for the purpose of the good life of all. It is 
therefore more than an association of individuals, inhabiting a com- 
mon place, “established for the prevention of mutual crime and for 
the sake of exchange. There are conditions without which a state 
cannot exist; but all of them together do not constitute a state”’.1 The 
essential purpose of the union is the common good of the united 
parts who are by nature social and political beings.2 Because the 
whole is constituted in virtue of the natural necessity of the parts to 
associate, it follows that the determinations and end of the whole will 
result from the nature of the constituent parts. Now these parts as 
human beings are composed of a material principle and a rational 
principle related to one another as inferior to superior, patient to 
agent, or matter to form. And the rational principle, the soul, is 
further divided into a rational (reason) and irrational element (ap- 
petite). As the good of the individual person consists in the ordered 
harmony of these essential parts, so the good of the political com- 
munity will consist in creating and preserving those conditions, both 
material and spiritual, which make such harmonious individual ac- 
tion possible. In this sense the end of the individual person and the 
end of the state are the same—namely, “the activity of the soul in 
accordance with virtue, and if there are more than one virtue, in 
accordance with the best and most complete virtue”,? and this is 
“a perfect and self-sufficing life’’.* 

To achieve this end, it is necessary that the union of individuals 
in the political community “be constituted in accordance with strict 
principles of justice’.5 Justice is conceived to be a proportionate 
equality between the members of the state based upon a similar 
equality between their capacities and their possessions.® It is this 
proportionate equality, both natural and political between the members 
of the community that binds men loyally to the order of the state 


Note: All references are to the Ross English Translation of Aristotle’s works. 
1 Pol. iii, 1280» 30. 

2 Ibid., 1278 20-80. 

3 Nic. Eth. i. 1098 17, 

4 Pol. iii, 1280” 34. 

5 Pol. iii, 1279* 17-21. 

6 Nic. Eth. v, 1134 1-5. 
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provided in the constitution which determines the form of the 
government.’ 

Of constitutions there are many; for just as individuals due to the 
peculiarities of their individual natures, differ in their conception of 
their same ultimate end, which is happiness, and accordingly seek 
different means thereto, so also governments variously represent the 
common good and accordingly provide appropriate means for the at- 
tainment thereof. There are, therefore, various forms of constitu- 
tions or governments originating in the individual differences between 
men who vary widely within the fixed limits of human nature de- 
pending upon circumstances of milieu both in family and in country. 
Such differences constitute the basis of occupational differences which 
in turn underlie the distinctions of social classes into the poor, the 
rich, and the intermediate or middle class. The form of government 
in any particular instance will depend generally upon the prepond- 
erant influence of some of these three classes. Whatever the form, 
if it is exercised for the common good it is said to be true or eligible, 
as distinguished from its perversion which is exercised for the 
private interests of the rulers. Of the true forms there are three 
general types, admitting of numerous specific variations: a) the 
monarchy is the rule of one man by virtue of great benefactions to 
the community or pre-eminent virtue; b) the aristocracy is the rule 
of a few by reason of their wealth nobility or virtue; c) the middle 
constitution is the rule of the many who, if they be poor, constitute 
a democracy, or, if they be moderately endowed with possessions and 
virtue, constitute a polity, which is pratically a fusion of aristocratic 
and democratic elements. The perversions of these are tyranny, 
oligarchy and democracy respectively. It is clear that in every con- 
stitutional form the distinction between rulers and ruled is based 
upon the distinction between the selective function, which all citizens 
exercise, and the governing functions (whether judicial, legislative, 
or executive) which only some exercise; though in time, if such offices 
are not all perpetual, all the citizens may in principle exercise both 
functions. 

The exercise of either of these functions, or generally of both, 
though not simultaneously except for some, namely, the office holders, 
constitutes citizenship. A citizen is, then, “one who shares in gov- 
erning and being governed. He differs under different forms of 
government, but in the best state he is one who is able and willing 
to be governed and to govern with a view to the life of virtue’”’.? Such 
ability and willingness together form the virtue of a good citizen. To 
the formation of such citizens each government according to its form, 
establishes educational institutions, which, in the philosophy of Aris- 

7 Pol. iv, 12892 15-18. 
8 The same term “democracy” obviously refers here to two forms, one of which is 
a perversion of the other because it does not seek the common good of all but rather 


the private good of some viz., the poor majority. 
9 Pol. iii, 1283> 44-1284*8, 
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totle, are proper to the state. How this education can be best effected 
was disputed even in his time. “The existing practice,” he writes, 
“is perplexing; no one knows on what principle we should proceed— 
should the useful in life, or should virtue, or should the higher know- 
ledge be the aim of our training; all three opinions have been en- 
tertained.”!9 For his own part, Aristotle recommended the three in 
various proportions according to one’s position in life. 

Due to the complexities of time and place and other circum- 
stances arising out of the problems and mysteries of human nature, 
one cannot absolutely affirm which of the eligible forms of govern- 
ment is the best. Aristotle inclines towards the aristocracy; for, the 
collective virtues and merits of several men are greater and more 
easily repeated than the super-eminent but unique virtues of one 
man. Being rare, great virtue is not apt to be found in many men; 
consequently, the polity is not included among the perfect ideal states. 
As a realist, he recognizes that no true forms of government exist but 
only perversions; these are more or less tolerable and practically good 
according as the rulers are more or less selfish. Of the perverted 
forms, the least evil is the democracy because the selfish interests of 
the many are more bearable since they limit one another, than those 
of the one (tyranny) or if the few (oligarchy) who are ruthless and 
unrestrained. 


Given the naturally selfish disposition of mankind, it is prac- 
tically impossible to find unselfish rulers. Consequently, the most 
generally best practical government will be constituted, for the 
greater part, of middle class people who in their moderation are not 
inclined to the excesses either of the rich or of the poor. In such 
a state justice, which is equality, is more easily realized because the 
differences between citizens are less. Notable inequalities between 
citizens strain justice and give rise to revolutions. 


In general, then, for the sake of justice, the source of true 
peace, which, in turn, is the condition of unity and virtuous activity, 
all states must protect themselves against such inequalities as result 
from the preeminence in wealth, power or even virtue, of isolated 
individuals. For to surpass greatly in any respect the majority of 
the citizens is to compromise the conditions of proportionate equality 
upon which all stable government is founded. In short, the interests 
and good of such paragons become incommensurate with the com- 
mon good of all. Aristotle, therefore, recognizes the right of all 
governments to banish or ostracize them. “It would certainly be 
better that the legislator should from the first so order his state as 
to have no need of such a remedy. But if the need arises, the next 
best thing is that he should endeavor to correct the evil by this (i.e., 
ostracism) or some similar measure. The principle, however, has not 


10 Pol. viii 1337° 38. 
11 Pol. iii, 1286 3; ibid. iv 1293> 1-5. 
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been fairly applied in states; for, instead of looking to the good of 
their own constitutions, they have used ostracism for factious pur- 
poses. It is true that under perverted forms of government, and 
from their special point of view, such a measure is just and ex- 
pedient, but it is also clear that it is not absolutely just. In the 
perfect state there would be great doubts about the use of it, not 
when applied to excess in strength, wealth, popularity, or the like, 
but when used against someone who is pre-eminent in virtue,.... 
(for) he ought not to be a subject—that would be as if mankind 
should claim to rule over Zeus, dividing his offices among them. The 
only alternative is that all should joyfully obey such a ruler, ac- 
cording to what seems to be the order of nature, and that men like 
him should be kings in their state for life”.!2 This exception to the 
general principle of which ostracism is but one specific mode of ap- 
plication, is not too cogent when we reflect a moment. Indeed it can 
be reasonably doubted that such a man exists!* except in myths. And 
if he did, the malice and ignorance of other men would not incline 
them to follow him “joyfully”, if at all. Even if they should submit 
to his perfect reign, it would necessarily be limited to the life time 
of the mortal ruler. But the state endures beyond the life time 
of its rulers, and the evils following such a reign might well out- 
weigh its advantages. Under the circumstances, a more enduring, 
though less good, governance would seem more desirable and just. 


Today the exercise of this same principle under different modes 
has awakened our consciousness to a reconsideration of the funda- 
mentals of political philosophy. Unfortunately we are frequently 
disposed to identify general principles of this type with their most 
unjust and evil modes of realization. We invent new terms as 
“purge” and “political liquidation” which, in the context of real 
experience, are associated with the persecution of racial minorities 
or the elimination of “recalcitrant” congressmen. As a result we 
are prone to ignore the general principle which, being not unjust 
in itself, conceivably admits of specifications which might exclude 
those situations which favor the unjust modes. In times of war this 
principle of the purge, its general nature, and legitimate modes of 
application should merit the special attention of political philosophers. 
Admittedly it is but one of many principles operating in the founda- 
tion and preservation of the state. Its specifications will vary with 
the form of government and the exigencies of political justice. 
Finally, its ultimate basis is rooted in that absolute justice which 
Aristotle conceives to be the source and measure of the political 
justice by which governments expediently provide for the common 


12 Pol. iii, 1284> 4-34. 
Pol. iii, 1288* 15-27. 
Pol. v, 1308” 17. 
Pol. v, 1302 15. 

13 Pol. vii, 1832> 15-27. 
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good of selfish individuals who are, paradoxically, by nature social 
and pclitical beings. 

JOHN J. FITzGERALD, 
University of Notre Dame. 





(b)—The Need and Nature of Political Action; Its Metaphysical 
Basis; the Common Good. 


I. The Need and Nature of Political Action. 


(a)—The Necessity of Political Society. 


Solitary living is not human living. Nature has not equipped man 
with the means for full human living in a state of complete isolation. 
It may be true that any one man, given the incentive or the occasion, 
may sustain life by his own personal activity. But in order that he 
live in a manner befitting the human nature which is his, man stands 
in need of many things which he cannot provide by his own unaided 
efforts. For full human living, there are required material advantages, 
intellectual progress, emotional well-being and moral support. Mate- 
rial aids—the security from attack and the advancement of physical 
comfort—are procured more easily by many than by one. Intellectual 
progress implies the exchange of ideas, laborious preparatory investi- 
gation, clarity of unprejudiced reasoning—all of which necessitates 
group association. Emotional life is stinted when centered exclu- 
sively upon objects beneath the human status and moral support can 
come ordinarily only from other moral beings. The existence of these 
factors indicate the necessity for “group-living” rather than “solitary- 
living”. Moreover, the actualization of potentiality is a perfection 
and the more complete the actualization, the more perfect the activity. 
The potentialities of nature, of body, of intellect and of will are 
more completely actualized by collective effort than by individual 
initiative. Hence, the more perfect form of human life, at least in 
the present status, is social life. The insufficiency of the individual, 
his inability to provide for himself full and good life, necessitates 
social life. 


(b)—The Nature of Political Society. 


Society, according to St. Thomas, is the grouping (collectivity) of 
men for a common purpose.! There are many forms of society, social, 
religious, economic, distinguished by the various purposes for which 
they exist. The state, however, or political society, is the highest and 
most perfect of strictly human societies because it is directed towards 
those things which are “per se” sufficient for human living.? Political 


1 Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem, Ca. III. 
2In Libros Politicorum, Prologus. 
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society is a group of individuals working according to definite plan 
towards the advancement of the common welfare of the group. Its 
nature may be defined as a “natural human organization”. As natural, 
like other things in nature, it does not exist in itself, by itself or for 
itself. Since it is a human organization, it takes its immediate rise 
from human nature (its ultimate source being natural law or God). 
It exists not independently of but constituted by human individuals 
and it exists for the advantage of all the individuals who compose it.’ 


(c)—The Need for Political Action. 


Political society is not a static reality any more than the human 
individual is static. It is dynamic—essentially concerned with action. 
It exists for a purpose. It is a commonplace, however, that no purpose 
can be attained, no objective realized without activity of some kind. 
Every body politic, therefore, must employ some means, some activity 
in order to justify its existence. The mere constitution of government 
does not satisfy the need for government. Once erected it must work 
for the accomplishment of its end. Mere tendency towards an end, 
mere wishing for the end, does not suffice. In fact, the willing of the 
end implies the obligation to use means proportionate to the end. The 
fundamental means for the attainment of the objective of society, 
which may be called political action, are both necessary and obligatory. 


(d)—The Nature of Political Action. 


In general terms political action may be defined as the function- 
ing of the body politic as a corporate whole towards the accomplish- 
ment of its purpose in being. Political action is the means employed 
by society in the establishment, in the maintenance, and in the pro- 
motion of right living among its constitutents. For full human living 
society is necessary. Society is a human organization concerned with 
the practical aspects of human living. As human it proceeds accord- 
ing to a definite policy or plan. The society as acting in accord- 
ance with its plan is denominated body politic. The activity of 
society in accordance with its policy or plan is political action. Politi- 
cal action implies many things—the right to rule, the right to directive 
action. It implies also the obligation to be ruled—the execution of 
direction. The scope of political action, however, will be considered 
further on in this paper. 


II. The Metaphysical Basis of Political Action. 
(a)—Statement of Question. 


The science of metaphysics strives to unearth and present the 
fundamental reasons for existences and movements. It endeavors to 
discover the ultimate reason in any order for the existence of a reality 
of that order. The investigation of the metaphysical basis of politi- 


3 “Fate of Representative Government,” by W. Farrell, The Thomist—Jan. 1940. 
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cal action, therefore, should concern itself with the fundamental rea- 
sons for the realities which are political acion. It should strive to 
discover the ultimate cause which justifies the existence of political 
action. It should strive moreover to discover the fundamental reason 
for the establishment of the agency of political action as well as the 
scope of such activity. 


(b)—The Ultimate Cause of Political Action. 


The causes of political action are the efficient cause or the agency 
which acts; the formal cause or the particular type of activity; the 
material cause, the realities which are informed by the activity of 
the agent and the final cause or the purpose of that activity. The 
consideration of the fundamental cause of any reality will resolve 
itself into the consideration of the final cause of that reality. For in 
any type of causality, the fundamental cause is the final cause. 
Finality influences the activity of all the other causes. It influences 
the efficient cause by moving it to act, the formal cause by specifica- 
tion and the material cause by limitation—there must be a proportion 
between means and end. To inquire, therefore, into the metaphysical 
basis of political action is to seek for the final cause of political 
action. 


The final cause of political action cannot be other than the final 
cause of political society. Means must be proportionate to end and 
the first point of that proportion must be that they are directed 
towards the objective for the attainment of which they are the means. 
Political action is the means which political society employs in the 
accomplishment of its objective. Hence, the end of political action and 
the end of political society coincide. 


In determining the purpose or proper end of political society, there 
are three possibilities which may be considered. Society may exist 
for itself alone—that is, for the collectivity itself—so that the group 
as a group is constituted an ultimate end in itself, or society may 
exist for the individuals which compose it. If the second, the final 
cause of society may be the development of human nature in so far 
as it is naturally human— that is the actualization of the potentiali- 
ties of human nature without reference to the true objective of human 
existence or the development of human potentialities in reference to 
the true objective of the human individual that is the advancement 
of terrestrial happiness as subordinated to complete unending happi- 
ness. 

Political society cannot exist for itself alone. No created reality 
can be an end in itself. This is the prerogative of God alone. He is 
the only self-sufficient reality. Political society is not self-sufficient. 
It depends upon the individuals who compose it. It is a means to an 
end rather than an end in itself. 

Nor can political society have as its objective the development of 
human nature in so far as it is naturally human. The actualization 
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of human potentialities is not a purely arbitrary thing. It is true that 
man has a right and sometimes an obligation to develop himself, to 
perfect himself. But it is false to maintain that such development is 
a matter entirely to be determined by human standards. Man is not 
the ultimate measure of his conduct. The eternal law is the ultimate 
norm. Man exists for a purpose, individual and determined. His 
activity must be subordinated to that purpose. Any development of 
human nature which is not ordained to man’s purpose in being is not 
true development. 

Political society can have no end distinct from the end of the 
individuals which compose it. The purpose of society is the advance- 
ment of good living among the members of that society. It exists not 
for itself but for its members. It is a means which individuals em- 
ploy towards the attainment of their objectives. It must have as an 
objective, therefore, the objective of its members. As St. Thomas 
points out “For this do men congregate, that they may live well, 
which each one living alone could not accomplish. The good life is 
the life of virtue and hence, the virtuous life is the end of human 
societies. ... But because man, living according to virtue, is ordained 
to a further end which consists in the divine fruition, it is fitting that 
the end of the group be the same as that of the individual’. What 
then is the end of the individual? 

End, since it has the formal connotation of goodness, is the object 
of appetite, which alone of the faculties deals with the good. A thing 
is constituted as an end for man in so far as it adequately satisfies 
or is constituted as a good thing for man. The proper appetitive 
faculty of human nature is the will which tends towards realities 
apprehended by the intellect. The intellect apprehends realities in a 
universal manner. Hence the good satisfying the appetite of man 
must be a universal good. Since, too, the appetite of man cannot be 
quieted or satisfied except by a universal good and since every 
created good is a particular good, the adequate object of the human 
will can be no less than the supreme or universal good. 

The ultimate objective end of man is God. To this end man is 
unconditionally ordained. Society too has God as its end since every- 
thing exists for God. This, however, does not mean that society is 
concerned directly or immediately with Divine things, but only indi- 
rectly through its constituents. 

The ultimate subjective end of man consists in the possession of 
his ultimate objective end. This is strictly individual, strictly per- 
sonal. The end of society does not coincide with this objective of indi- 
vidual existence, except in so far as society has an obligation to do 
nothing which would impede the individual in the acquisition of his 
true end. 

Between the ultimate objective end and the ultimate subjective 


4 De Reg. Prin., I, 
5 Sum. Theol. IL, II, "+ 3, art. 8. 
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end of man, there is an intermediary end—the common good. Men 
are collected together for the purpose of virtuous living, for the 
purpose of harmonious living. As a citizen of society each one is 
ordained to the promotion of the common good, which, in turn, is 
ordained to the perfection of the individual as an individual.® 

Since the proper end of society coincides with the end of the indi- 
vidual and since society cannot have as its objective those realities 
which are personal to the individual, it follows that the proper end of 
society is the common good of the collectivity. This common good is 
not only the fundamental reason for the existence of society, but also 
of the activities of society for any organization can attain its objec- 
tive only through action. The fundamental or metaphysical basis of 
political action is, therefore, the common good of the multitude of 
individuals which constitute political society. 


III. The Common Good and the Agency of Political Action. 


The efficient cause is that from which a dependent reality pro- 
ceeds. It is that which gives being to something else. Action by its 
very nature is being; if creature action, it is dependent reality. The 
mere postulate of an efficient cause does not fully explain the exist- 
ence or nature of action. Every efficient cause, every agent acts for 
a purpose. This purpose or final cause determines the efficient cause, 
first of all, with regard to the actualization of possible or potential 
agents; secondly, with regard to the manner of acting; thirdly, with 
regard to scope of that activity. The final cause of political action 
determines or indicates the proper agency of political action as well 
as the method and scope of political action. 


(a)—The Common Good and the Specification of the Agency 
of Political Action. 


The common good is the intermediary end of each individual 
member of society. Hence each member of society is obligated to 
work for the common good. Each one is constituted an agent of politi- 
cal action, in fact the fundamental agent, since the society exists 
primarily for its members. The common good demands that each 
individual member of society act in a specified manner for the attain- 
ment of that common good. The delineation of the type of activity 
will be considered later. 

Though the individual member of society is constituted as the 
fundament agent of political action, nevertheless he is not the imme- 
diate agent. The common good, by its very nature requires that the 
agency of political action be somehow centralized. Coordinated effort 
is necessary for the sure and fitting advancement towards a common 
objective. But coordinated effort is impossible without subordination. 
Subordination in turn means the subjection of one phase to a higher 


6 Cf. “The Philosophy of Sovereignty,” by W. Farrel’, Proceedings of Am. Cath. 
Phil, Assn.—1988. 
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phase. The very nature of society itself—a group of individuals with 
different personal aims, with different conceptions of ultimate values, 
—requires the existence of a centralized agency of political action 
to coordinate individual effort by direction and control. 


Among things which are ordained to an end it is possible that 
they proceed one correctly, the other incorrectly.’ In order that such 
a condition be rectified it is necessary that there be a superior power 
directing the activities of all towards a communal end. Likewise, 
the good of society, the safety of an associated multitude is that its 
unity be conserved.’ Unity, however, implies some unifying power, 
the perfection of which is the unity which is the individual but which 
may be achieved by the approximation to such unity which is found in 
representative government. Since the common good is better attained 
by centralized action it follows that sovereignty—the right to rule 
and direct—be established as the immediate and supreme agency of 
political action. 


(b)—The Common Good and the Form of Political Action. 
Every action has a certain specification. It possesses definite quali- 
ties which characterize it as such an action, which also distinguish 
it from other types of activity. This specification, which we call the 
form, is effected by the objective or purpose of an action, for it per- 


tains to the final cause to influence not only the placing of an action 
but also the quality of the action to be placed. Whatever is for an 
end must be proportionate to that end. Political action exists for a 
purpose—the attainment of the common good,—the common good 
then determines the quality or form of political action. 


By the common good is meant, in the ultimate analysis, peace 
and virtuous life. “Dissension”, says St. Thomas, “is contrary to the 
good of peace which is the principle thing in a social multitude’”.® 
And again “To establish virtuous living certain things are necessary, 
first that the multitude be established in the unity of peace”.!9 The 
common good, therefore, may be translated into the term “peace’’. 
Peace is the “tranquility of order’”.!! Peace is unity. “Peace is not 
found in a unity effected by physical coercion; nor is it found in an 
infra-rational unity of feelings. It is found in the unity of rational 
appetities, embracing the same object, and in the conforming of the 
lower appetites to the dictate of reason.!2 Such a peace can only be 
obtained by justice, charity and wisdom. Peace is the work of jus- 
tice.13 Justice prepares the way for peace by removing the obstacles 
that prevent the realization of perfect tranquillity of order.” Peace 


7 De Reg. Prin. I, 1. 
8 Ibid. I, 2. 


10 Ibid. I, 15. 

11 Sum. Theol. I], II, Q. 29, art. 1, ad lum. 

12“*A Thomistic Analysis of Peace,” by Francis McMahon— The Thomist — 
Tuly, 1939. 

13 Is, 37/17, 
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is caused by justice in that, by prompting to abstain from injur- 
ing others, it thereby eliminates the occasions of controversies and 
tumults.!4 Though justice prepares the way for peace, it is charity 
that directly brings it about. A twofold union is involved in peace. 
One is the union of the different appetites of the individual, the other 
is the union of the appetites of one man with those of another. Now 
charity effects this twofold union, the first kind in so far as we 
refer all things to God. Thus all our appetites are directed towards 
one thing. The second union is effected in so far as we love our 
neighbor as ourselves, from which it follows that a man desires to 
fulfill the will of his neighbor as his very own. Peace finally is 
tranquillity of order which implies the arrangement of things with 
due circumspection and proper proportion. To ordain and to arrange 
is the function of intellect, which when dealing with practical realities 
is guided by prudence. Hence St. Thomas in his discussion on the 
virtue of prudence assigns to the ruler a particular type of prudence 
which directs him in governing—regnative prudence—in protecting— 
military prudence and in providing—economic prudence.!® Political 
action is for the common good. It must effect the common good. It 
must be of such a nature as to ensure the preservation and promotion 
of the common good. Peace which is impossible without prudence, 
justice and charity, is the true common good. Hence political action 
must be prudent action, just action and charitable action. The means 
must possess the characteristics of the end. 


(c)—The Common Good and the Scope of Political Action. 


The final cause influences not only the form which action towards 
an end will take, but also the limits of such action. The final cause 
justifies not any means whatsoever but only the means which are 
proportionate to it. The common good, the objective of political 
action, determines the scope of political action. Some general con- 
clusions may be enunciated in this regard. The common good is inferior 
to the human good. Hence political action can never be justified in 
effecting anything which is detrimental to the human good. In fact, 
political action must aid and abet the individual in the attainment of 
his true objective, since its reason for being is to insure the progress 
of virtuous living. Political action can be only such action which will 
lead first to the establishment of the multitude in the unity of peace; 
secondly, to the promotion of good deeds; thirdly, to the furnishing 
of a sufficient supply of the thing required for proper living.!” 

There is a twofold agency of political action—the fundamental 
agent, the multitude and the constituted government. The common 
good determines the scope of the activity of those agents. The people, 
as agents of political action, are constrained by the common good to 


14 Sum. Theol. 11, II, Q. 29, art. 3 ad 3um.: Q. 180, art. 2 ad 2um. 
15 Ibid. II, II, Q. 29, art. 3. 

16 Ibid. II, II, Q. 47. 

17 De Reg. Prin., I, 15. 
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obedience to law whereby the common welfare is effected, obedience 
to authority commanding just means for advancing common well- 
being, positive participation in the activities of government in so far 
as the established form of government permits, sharing in the pro- 
tection of the commonwealth in times of danger, and active support 
by tribute or otherwise, of the conduct of government. 

The constituted government as the agency of political action is 
constrained by the common good, first not to interfere with the per- 
sonal and inalienable rights of the individual, or with the sanctity 
of the family; secondly, to promote the common good by the establish- 
ment and preservation of order, by protection against attack from 
without and sedition from within, by regulating the actions of indi- 
viduals in relation to each other, by fostering the promotion of good 
deeds, and, finally, by supplying the material advantages, public or 
private, necessary for proper living. 


Summary. 

Political action is human action and as human action it is con- 
trolled action. This nature of the control is dictated by the objective 
of political action which is the common good. The control consists in 
just, prudent and charitable action within the limits indicated by the 
common good. This, in brief form, is the metaphysics of political 
action, the fundamental basis of which is the common good of the 
multitude. 

THOMAS A. JOYCE. 
Dominican House of Studies, 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 





ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY DIVISION. Panel: JoHN J. 
DOYLE, JOAQUIN GARCIA, R. J. BELLPERCH. Leaders: MORTIMER 
ADLER, PAUL V. KENNEDY. 


Problem: In Terms of What Moral Principle is Democracy the 
Best Government. 


(a)—The Demonstration of Democracy. 


I. INTRODUCTION 
1. This paper will attempt to prove, first, that democracy is the 
best form of government; and seccnd, that it is the only good state.! 
a. These two theses are not inconsistent. Each of the proofs is 
made in terms of the same principles. But the second goes 
further than the first by reason of a stricter conception of the 
state itself. In the first case, the word “state” is said of both 
perfect and imperfect political communities; in the latter case, 
it is restricted, in univocal usage, to apply only to the perfect 
political community. The second thesis, therefore, is that there 
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is only one perfect political community, which is at once a 
state and a democracy. 

b. It is necessary both to discriminate and to correlate the mean- 
ings of the words “state” and “government.” The word “state” 
signifies the political community as a whole, including as its 
members both rulers and ruled. The word “government” signi- 
fies merely the ruling offices; the personnel of government is 
only a part of the state. In so far as the state is a political 
organization of men, the character of the state as an order of 
rulers and ruled will be correlated with the character of its 
government. Thus, if there are several types of state, differing 
in grade of political goodness, there must also be several types 
of government, differing in the same way. The best type of 
state will involve the best type of government; the worst, the 
worst. Questions or statements about the goodness of forms 
of government can, therefore, be readily translated into ques- 
tions or statements about the goodness of types of states. 

ce. The word “democracy” without qualification will be used to 
name the type of government which is to be proved best. When 
that form of bad government which the ancients thought to be 
the most tolerable is being referred to, the phrase “ancient 
democracy” will be used to name if. 

d. This use of the word “democracy” does not beg the question. 
What will be proved is the set of characteristics which define 
the best form of government or the only good state. After it 
is proved that the best government has such and such char- 
acteristics, it will be seen that the word “democracy” in its 
current acceptation is the appropriate name to apply. Thus, 
in proving the existence of God, one proves the existence of a 
being having certain characteristics, and then everyone sees 
that the name “God”, as generally used by men, names the 
being whose existence has been proved. And just as the proof 
of the existence of God, because of what it implies about the 
nature of the being proved, clarifies the common notion of 
God, so here the proof of the perfect political form will help 
us to clarify some of the prevalent notions about democracy.” 


2. It is necessary to note at once the bearing of these demonstra- 
tions upon the traditional doctrines of political philosophy, especially 
the views of Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


a. The theses to be proved are consistent with whatever truth 
there is in the political philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
but inconsistent with the errors which they make. By keeping 
the truth, by expunging the errors, and by adding principles 
which follow from the correction of errors, the demonstration 
of democracy is achieved. 

(1) To the extent that it follows their true principles, though 
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having to supplement them with additional truths, the 
present analysis can be called Aristotelian or Thomistic. 

(2) To the extent that it rejects the conclusions they reached, 
because of errors or inadequate principles, the present 
analysis may be regarded as non-Aristotelian and non- 
Thomistic. 


. The major errors to be corrected are as follows: 


(1) Aristotle’s error concerning natural slavery, in which St. 
Thomas concurs; and consequent upon this the confusion of 
economic and political slavery ;? 

(2) St. Thomas’s apparent supposition that the distinction 
among good forms of government turns on whether the 
rule is by the one, the few, or the many; and in conse- 
quence the error of identifying the unity of government 
with the unity of one man; further, his failure to main- 
tain a sharp distinction between limited and unlimited 
rule; 4 

(3) The error, made both by Aristotle and St. Thomas, of 
regarding the worst form of government as the proximate 
perversion of the best, rather than that which is the most 
remote from the best.5 


. As a result of these errors, Aristotle reached the false con- 


clusion that the best practicable form of government is aris- 
tocracy or polity, regarded as a mixed constitution; and St. 
Thomas reached two false conclusions, namely, on the one hand, 
that monarchy is the best form, and, on the other, that the 
mixed constitution is best. Whether these two conclusions are 
as inconsistent as they appear to be depends on one’s interpre- 
tation of St. Thomas’s position with respect to the distinction 
between absolute and limited regimes. In any case, St. Thomas 
is not as clear as Aristotle in his appraisal of types of 
government.® 


(1) These errors, furthermore, prevented Aristotle and St. 

Thomas from seeing the consequences of their true prin- 
ciples, and hence prevented them from reaching the con- 
clusion which, it is the aim of this paper to show, follows 
from the political and moral truths they possessed. 
It should be added also that these errors are inconsistent 
with other, and deeper, truths which Aristotle and St. 
Thomas acknowledge. Hence their correction is in accord 
with the truth of their philosophy; and the conclusion that 
democracy is the best government can be regarded as their 
conclusion implicitly. 


. The fact that they did not reach a conclusion which is im- 


plicitly contained in the truths they affirmed is due not merely 
to the errors they made, but to the limitations of their times, 
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their location in historic communities which were themselves 
politically imperfect. 


(1) As I have shown elsewhere, political thought is condi- 
tioned by political history.’ Democracy as conceived in 
this analysis is distinctly a modern achievement. What 
has actually happened politically in fairly recent times was 
almost “inconceivable” in the ancient and mediaeval worlds. 
Certain accidental circumstances, historic economic forms 
and other pre-political conditions, made it almost impos- 
sible for Aristotle and St. Thomas to formulate the political 
conception of democracy.’ 

Nevertheless, their errors cannot be entirely excused, since 
in part they were avoidable fallacies, as can be seen from 
their inconsistency with truths they possessed. 


3. In order to make clear that the demonstration of democracy is 
in terms of moral criteria, I shall propose a tripartite division of the 
problems of political science. 


a. The three major problems can be summarized by the questions: 

(1) What kind of a community is the state, what is its origin 
and the source of its authority? 

(2) What is the distinction between good and bad states, and 
what are the grades of goodness and badness among 
states? 

(8) How shall any sort of state be achieved and preserved? 


. Of these three, the first is a theoretical question about the 
“nature” of the state, and the second and third are practical 
questions about the ends and means of political activity.? 

(1) The second question (concerning the end, the good and the 
bad, relatively and absolutely, etc.) cannot be answered 
except in terms of moral principles. Realpolitik refuses 
to recognize this question; but political philosophy which 
deals with it is normative and depends on ethics. 

(2) The third question (concerning means) is for political 
prudence to answer. It is the strictly or purely political 
question. 


c. In this discussion I shall deal only with the second or essen- 
tially moral question, the question of political justice. 

(1) The political moralist does not describe actual states. He 
defines ideal types as the extremes or limiting points of 
continua. Actual states vary continuously between the 
extremes thus defined. 

By an “ideal type” here I do not mean a good state or 
the best state; but rather a political abstraction which is 
never more than imperfectly approximated by any existing 
state. Existing states are neither perfectly bad nor per- 
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fectly good. They are more or less good or bad according 
as they are judged to approximate one or another ideal 
type. 

The practical politician must, in the light of accurate 
descriptions of existing states, judge of their relative good- 
ness or badness as measured by their approximation to 
good or bad types; and he must determine the means by 
which they can be improved. 

d. Our present discussion seeks to define all the ideal types of 
states, both good and bad, and in terms of these definitions to 
show which is the best type absolutely, or the only perfect 
type. 


(1) The analogy between the geod state and the good life may 
be helpful. We can distinguish three good modes of human 
life: the sensitive or animal, the political or practical, and 
the contemplative. Of these, the first is good for children 
to lead but not adults; and of the two which can be lives 
of virtue for adults to lead, the third is more perfect than 
the second. When an adult leads the kind of life appro- 
priate to children, it is bestiality or the worst mode of 
life. The perversion of the other two modes of life are all 
the forms of viciousness, both moral and intellectual. 
We shall find that the types of good state are related as 
the modes of good life, and that their corruptions are 
related as the perversions of the good modes of life. 


II. PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS 


1. The nature of a rule (dominium) depends upon the nature of 
ruler and ruled in relation to each other. 


a. Man can exercise a good rule over others in one of three ways: 

(1) Over things or animals, which are his instruments. Let 
us call this management or complete mastery. 

(2) Over his children, for whom by reason of paternity he is 
obliged to care, and for whose good he rules them. Let us 
call this paternal rule. 

(8) Over mature men who, as such, are his equals. In this 
case he has the authority of a ruler only by appointment 
to such office, the designation being ultimately made by 
those whom he rules; furthermore, in this case, the equals 
can be rulers and ruled in turn. Let us call this political 
or constituiional rule. 

b. Man misrules whenever he does not consider the good of 
those he has the duty of ruling. This takes two forms: 

(1) Paternalism: the rule of adults as if they were children, 
for though the paternalistic ruler may consider the good of 
his subjects, he does not consider the good proper to them. 
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(2) Despotism: the rule of any man, child or adult, as if he 
were entirely an instrument. In this case, the ruler 
manages another man, exactly as he would an animal or a 

’ thing, entirely for the ruler’s good. 


. We can thus distinguish three conditions of those who are 
ruled: 


(1) Citizenship: the citizen is man who is constitutionally 
ruled, ruled by another man to whom has been delegated an 
office of authority. The ruler of a citizen is one whose 
rule is constitutionally limited to the authority assigned his 
office. The citizen, furthermore, is capable himself of 
being an office holder. The citizen actively participates in 
the common good of the community to which he belongs, 
though this participation has two grades: partial, as par- 
ticipating in the designation of office holders; complete, as 
exercising authority by designation." 

Subjection: the subject is a man who is paternally ruled, 
ruled by another in the delegation of whose authority he 
has not participated, though he may willingly acquiesce 
in it. The subject, unlike the citizen, is not a potential 
office holder. The subject participates in the common good 
only passively. 

Slavery: the slave is a man who is despotically ruled, ruled 
by another as a mere instrument, and hence not participat- 
ing at all in the common good of the community which he 
must serve. For to participate in the common good, man 
must be an end served by his community; but the. slave 
is treated entirely as a means. 


. We must, furthermore, distinguish two types of slavery: 


(1) The economic slave is the one the good of whose labor is 
alienated from himself to the profit of another: anyone 
whose labor is exploited; anyone who does not share pro- 
portionally in the profit of his work; anyone who is made 
entirely dependent for subsistence upon the will of others 
is an economic slave.!2 
(a) The economic slave may be an instrument of the 

household if he is enslaved in a domestic economy. 
(b) The economic slave may be an instrument of the state 
if he is enslaved in a political economy. Thus, the 
artisans and husbandmen whom Aristotle regarded as 
necessary servants of the state, but not parts of it, 
were in a condition of politically-economic servitude. 
The political slave is one the good of whose human life is 
alienated from himself to the profit of another. Political 
slavery is thus seen to be a more complete transgression 
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than economic slavery. There are two grades of political 

slavery: 

(a) The unwilling subject of paternalistic rule is a slave 
only in the sense that his right to be ruled as a citizen 
is transgressed. Unless the paternalistic rule is also 
despotic, he nevertheless participates in the common 
good passively, and hence is not completely enslaved. 

(b) Those who neither passively nor actively participate 
in the common good of the political community to 
which they belong are complete political slaves. 

A man may be an economic slave without being a political 

slave; or a political slave without being an economic slave; 

or he may be both; or he can be a subject who is 
economically enslaved or not.¥4 


2. Man is by nature a political animal and hence no man is by - 
nature a slave. 


a. 


A political animal is one who is rationally, not instinctively, 
social, one who is able by reason to participate actively in the 
common good of the community to which he belongs. Though 
not the only social animal, man is the only political animal. 
Political is a property of the rational-social nature.'5 


. Hence he who is a slave by nature is not a man by nature, 


and he who is a man by nature is not a slave by nature. Since 
there is no being whose nature is intermediate between man 
and brute, there is no natural slave as a kind of tertium quid 
between man and brute. 


. The various traits which Aristotle attributes to this fictitious 


being are themselves contradictory, and this by itself shows the 
illusory character of the concept.!¢ 


. The notion of the natural slave is, furthermore, absolutely in- 


compatible with the Christian affirmation of the dignity of man 
as an end to be served, and never 2s a mere means to be used. 
If all men, as the children of Adam, are called to eternal 
salvation, all men must be capable, by reason of the same 
birthright, to participate in the common good of the human 
community. 


. Hence slavery is not ordained by the natural law, nor is it even 


an institution, like the division of property, which is consistent 
with the natural law. That the enslavement of man by man is 
a consequence of the Fall is not inconsistent with its essential 
injustice, for injustice itself in the relation of’men is a con- 
sequence of the Fall.!” 


. Furthermore, any man who is mature, who is free from the 


defects of feeblemindedness or insanity, is entitled to be treated 
as a man and not asa child. He is capable of active participa- 
tion in the common good. He is entitled to be fully enfran- 
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chised as a citizen, unless he freely forfeit that right by 
criminal acts. Such accidental circumstances as nobility of 
birth, amount of wealth, freedom from economic slavery, can- 
not ‘be justified as criteria of citizenship, except accidentally 
in relation to imperfect conditions of human society.!8 


. Hence, despotism, which means the enslavement of men, is ab- 


solutely and essentially unjust; but paternalism, which means 
the subjection of men, is partially unjust, for it may be just 
relative to certain circumstances.!9 


3. The state is the perfect natural community. 


a. 


To understand this, it is necessary to see the state in relation 
to the imperfect communities, which are like the state in the 
sense that they are partly natural and partly conventional as- 
sociations,—conventional to the extent that reason is involved 
in their arrangement.2° 

(1) The family is the least perfect of the natural communi- 
ties. Its defining characteristics are: its members are 
related by blood or marriage; it can, under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, exist by itself, but it is usually included in 
a larger society; it provides the bare necessities of life, but 
never the complete conditions of a good human life; it in- 
volves three just rules: the management of the instru- 
mentalities of life, things or animals; the paternal rule of 
the young; the constitutional relationship of husband and 
wife as both actively participating in the family’s common 
good.?! 

(2) The village or tribe is a mean between the family and the 
state. Its defining characteristics are: its members are 
not all related by marriage or birth, though it may be 
constituted by remotely related families; it can, more fre- 
quently than the family, exist by itself, though it can also 
be included in a larger society; it provides a little more 
than the bare necessities of life, though not the complete 
conditions of a good human life; and when it does exist 
independently, it involves the personal and quasi-paternal 
rule of a king (prince or chief) who, though not actually 
the father of all, rules like a father. It makes no dif- 
ference whether this kingly rule is by one or more of the 
old men or women of the tribe.?2 

(3) The defining characteristics of the state are: it includes 
families and villages; it is never included in any larger 
society, but always exists as an independent community; it 
provides the conditions of a good human life, as well as its 
necessities; the rule is constitutional, rather than personal 
(paternal or kingly); it is a rule of law in which equals 
participate as rulers and ruled in turn,” 
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b. In the light of the foregoing it will be seen that the state is 
not only the perfect community, but it is the only strictly 
political community, for it is the only community which pro- 
vides the possibility for all men to lead active political lives, 
though not all may in fact be permitted to do so. 


4. A constitution is a definition of political functions; it is an 
arrangement of offices, including the office of citizenship as the primary 
political status as well as the offices of rule; it determines the distri- 
bution of political authority, both the primary authority of citizens 
and the delegated authority of ruling offices.?! 

a. The primary distinction among constitutions turns on the 
criteria of citizenship,—the status of those in whom authority 
is primarily vested and who can delegate it to others for the 
purposes of government. 

. Secondary distinctions among constitutions turn on the modes 
of delegation to governmental office, the limitations imposed on 
the exercise of delegated authority through the definition of 
these offices, and the qualifications for holding governmental 
office, whether identical with the qualifications for citizenship 
or more restricted. 

. The foregoing are the only essential distinctions among con- 
stitutions. Since the functions of government are always the 
same, involving the legislative, the judicial, and the executive 
branches, it is purely accidental whether all the offices be held 
by one man, a few men, or many men. In other words, when 
political authority is constitutionally delegated, it is indifferent 
whether the rule is exercised by one, few, or many. That is a 
matter of practical convenience, a matter for political prudence 
to determine relative to particular circumstances.”5 

. Though one man hold all the offices of government, exercising 
them himself or delegating authority to others, the rule is not 
kingly if that man himself has only constitutional or delegated 
authority, and those he rules, therefore, are citizens rather 
than subjects. 

(1) The kingly rule, proper to a village community, is divided 
against constitutional rule, proper to a state. The kingly 
rule is quasi-paternal or personal, as Aristotle says: it is 
the rule of a man or men, rather than the rule of law.?6 

(2) Constitutional rule is a rule of law primarily, and of men 
only secondarily, to supplement the imperfections of law 
in particular cases. Though men make laws, laws are 
above the men who make them, for the law-making author- 
ity is delegated and restricted by constitutional provisions.” 
What is called a constitutional or limited monarchy is, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, not a special kind of government. It 
is essentially the same as every other constitutional govern- 
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ment, differing only accidentally. But a kingship, that is, 
a non-constitutional and unlimited monarchy, is a special 
kind of government, as Aristotle’s distinction between the 
village and the state indicates.?8 


III. THE FIRST PROOF: DEMOCRACY IS THE BEST GOV- 
ERNMENT 


1. The first step in the proof is to define the criteria of goodness 
in the political order. It is necessary to show also that these criteria 
are cumulative, in the sense that the first can exist without the 
second, and the first and second without the third. For only thus 
can there be a true hierarchy of states, ordered by grade of goodness, 
in which the more perfect includes whatever perfection belongs to the 
less perfect, and the most perfect includes the perfections of all. 


a. There are three such criteria. Each is a moral criterion, based 
on the nature of man as a political animal and hence upon his 
natural rights in relation to the common good. 

b. After we have determined these criteria, we can define three 
ideal types of good states, each good though not equally good. 

c. The three criteria are as follows: 


(1) Rule for the common good, in whose fruits the ruled par- 
ticipate, rather than rule for the good of the rulers ex- 
clusively. 


(a) It has already been shown that a rule which is not 
for the common good of the ruled is despotic and 
hence unjust. 

(b) Rule for the common good is never absolutely unjust, 
though it may be relatively unjust in two respects: 
first, that some who serve the community are not re- 
garded as participating in the common good at all, be- 
cause given the status of slaves; second, that some 
members of the community are given the status of 
subjects, participating in the common good passively. 

(c) It must be understood that the common good is not 
the end of the state, for the common good is identical 
with the state as a good political order or commu- 
nity. The common good or, what is the same, the 
good state or the good political order is the end of 
the men who compose the community. It should be 
the end of the governing personnel, but not ex- 
clusively, for every member of the community should, 
in his political activity, direct his conduct to the 
common good as the end. We can discriminate 
among men as good or bad citizens according as, 
obeying or disobeying just laws, they act for or 
against the common good; so we discriminate be- 
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tween governments or rulers as good or bad accord- 
ing as, in making and administering law, they act 
for or against the common good. Now, the common 
good, or good state, cannot exist except in so far as 
it is served as an end by political agents, and prin- 
cipally by the officials of government. Furthermore, 
when the rulers serve their own private interests, 
they do injustice-to those whom they rule. The 
first principle of justice in a state, therefore, is 
that the rulers shall exercise their offices for the 
public, rather than their private, interests; but, 
as we shall see, it is not the only principle of 
justice. Political justice, or the common good, is 
only partly constituted by the justice with which 
ruling power is exercised. There are different 
types of ruling power which, as such, are not equally 
just. 

The common good is only an intermediate end (an 
end secundum quid); it is a means to man’s two last 
ends, both his imperfect, temporal happiness, and his 
perfect, eternal happiness. It is only in relation to 
the imperfect last end, however, that gradations 
among good states, as means, can be distinguished. 


(2) Constitutional rule, in which some body of men is entitled 
to citizenship, and under which no man exercises political 
authority over another equal (another citizen) except 
through the governmental office he holds by delegation. 
(a) It has already been shown that men who are ruled can- 

not lead political lives except as citizens; as slaves 
they do not lead political lives at all; and as subjects 
they lead political lives imperfectly, as children do. 
But to be political is a property of human nature, 
and political participation is a minimum condition for 
a good human life. 


(b) It has also been shown that constitutional rule is a 
rule of law rather than men. The rule of law is bet- 
ter than the rule of men because it is more likely to 
speak the voice of reason than express the force of 
passion. Hence, constitutional rule is more likely to 
be a rule for the common good, since laws are or- 
dained to the common good by reason. ‘Hence, con- 
stitutional rule is more likely to be a just rule.*? 

(c) This second criterion is also based upon justice, in 
the two respects indicated. Constitutional rule can, 
however, be relatively unjust by reason of wrong ex- 
clusions from citizenship, with the consequent en- 
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slavement or subjection of men who are entitled to 
citizenship. 


(3) The suffrage or enfranchisement of all men as political 


equals, and therefore entitled to citizenship. (This does 
not mean that no human beings are excluded from citizen- 
ship, but only that the conditions for exclusion be just ones, 
such as immaturity, criminality, being a resident alien, in- 
sanity or feeblemindedness. All the unjust conditions must 
be repudiated, such as nobility of birth, race, wealth, 
freedom from economic slavery, etc. A minimum educa- 
tional requirement may be set, but then all who are edu- 
cable up to that requirement must be so educated by the 
state to help them become eligible for citizenship.) 


(a) It has already been shown that there are no natural 
slaves. It is self-evident that mature men, who are 
normal in nature and hence normally educable, are 
when educated not children. Hence, with the excep- 
tions already noted, all normal human adults, both 
men and women, are politically equal, that is, equally 
possess the nature of political animals. 

(b) Hence it is their natural right to participate actively 
in the common good, and not be managed as slaves 
or subjected as children; for that would be the ob- 
vious injustice of treating equals unequally.*2 

(c) From which it is clear that constitutional rule is per- 
fectly just only under the conditions of universal 
manhood suffrage, that is, the citizenship of all po- 
litical equals, which is to say all men and women of 
normal birth and development. 


d. Now it can be shown that these three criteria are related 
hierarchically or cumulatively. Let us symbolize them as A, 
B, and C, respectively. 


(1) 


~~ 
to 
~ 


It is clear that A can exist in the absence of B and C, 
for a personal or quasi-paternal rule can be for the com- 
mon good, even though some men participate in it only 
passively as subjects, and others not at all because they are 
managed entirely as slaves. Let us symbolize A, with the 
privation of B and C, thus: A (BC). 


Similarly, A and B together can exist with the privation 
of C, for there can be a relatively just constitutional rule 
for the common good, with restricted suffrage, and even 
though some men are unjustly subjected and enslaved. 
Here such unjust circumstances as nobility or wealth or 
race are made conditions of suffrage. We can symbolize 
this by AB (C). 
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(3) The third possibility is that of the union of all three 
criteria, symbolized thus: ABC. 


. It can also be shown that, with one exception, these three 


criteria are independent, so that some of the criteria can coexist 

with the negation of others.%3 

(1) Thus, there can be constitutional government (with re- 
stricted suffrage) which is unjust in the sense of involving 
a misuse of governmental authority in a rule not for the 
common good, but for the office-holders or their factions. 
The negation of the first criteria in conjunction with the 
second would be symbolized thus: aB (C). 

(2) The same can be said for constitutional government in 
which there is universal suffrage: the rule may not ac- 
tually be for the common good, but for the majority of the 
electorate. Thus we have aBC. 

(3) The one exception is that it is impossible for C to exist 
without B, for where there is no constitution there cannot 
be any suffrage, hence not universal suffrage. 

(4) There are four other possibilities which can occur as the 
result of the negation of a factor, in contradistinction to 
its privation: thus, we can have a(BC) as the simple 
negation of rule for the common good; we can have ab(C) 
as a further corruption of good constitutional government, 
and aBc and abc as two steps in the progressive corruption 
of good constitutional government with universal suffrage. 


. The independence and cumulative combinability of these 


three criteria will not be seen by anyone who misapprehends 
this analysis by supposing that there is only one common 
good; for, on such a false supposition, the only criterion 
of good government is its direction to that common good, 
and such other factors as constitutionality and universal 
suffrage become, at most, means which it may or may not 
be expedient to employ under various circumstances. If 
there were only one common good, there could only be one 
type of state with respect to grade of goodness, and all 
further distinctions would have to be prudential (in terms 
of expediency), not moral (in terms of justice). I am 
saying, on the contrary, that there are three grades of 
political justice, three grades of goodness among states, 
and hence three grades of “common goodness.” This ex- 
plains the difference between A and B: A is that element 
of political justice which derives from a just exercise of 
governmental powers, regardless of what the nature of 
those powers be; whereas B is that element of political 
justice which derives from a discrimination between a more 
and less just type of governmental power, regardless of 
how it be exercised, namely, the greater intrinsic justice of 
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the constitutional, or political, over the royal or personal, 
rule. The common good which is served by A and B to- 
gether is not the same as the common good served by A 
alone. (It is the same analogically, of course.) In other 
words, however justly an absolute king rules, in the sense 
of serving the common good, no more than “royal justice” 
can result; and “royal justice” is intrinsically less than 
“constitutional justice.’ The common good which is served 
by just constitutional government consists of a higher grade 
of political justice. What has here been said of the relation 
and ordering of A and B, can be said similarly of the 
third criterion of political justice, C. 


2. We are now prepared for the second step of the proof, for by i" 
combining these factors progressively we can show the development 
of three distinct types of good political order, and by negating the ; 
factors progressively we can show the way in which the bad states ‘ 
are generated in various stages of corruption. 





a. The three good states, indicated by the Roman numerals, can u 
be defined as follows: 


I. A(BC). This is the type traditionally recognized as the 
unlimited monarchy, the absolute kingship, or i 
what Aristotle calls the household-rule of a city; ‘# 
it might also be called, therefore, a principality or 
a village-state.%4 


(1) This is a good state by only one principle of 
justice; rule for the common good. 

(2) It is relatively unjust because only the rulers vif 
have full political rights. (In fact, only the 
rulers are “citizens.”) None of the ruled is 4 
a citizen; the ruled who participate in the 4 
common good do so passively as subjects; and EH 
in addition to the men who are misruled 
paternally as subjects, there are usually 
others who are misruled despotically as slaves, 
though this is not necessarily the case. 


II. AB(C). This is the type traditionally recognized as the 
constitutional state or republic. It can also be 
called the city-state because it is founded on a 
restricted citizenship.*® 


(1) This is a good state by two principles of 
justice: rule for the common good ana consti- 
tutional rule. 

(2) It is relatively unjust to the extent that the 
conditions limiting citizenship are unjust, and 
hence to the extent that men who are entitled 
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to citizenship are paternally misruled as sub- 
jects or despotically misruled as slaves. 


This is the type which is now recognized as a 
democratic state, rightly so called because the 
entire demos, consisting of normal adults, is ad- 
mitted to citizenship. 

(1) Here no men are political slaves, though many 
may still be economic slaves. Here no man, 
except those who are rightly deprived of 
citizenship, are treated as subjects: charges 
of the state, who participate passively in its 
common good. 

(2) Therefore, this state is the only perfectly just 
state, for it is the only one which combines 
all the principles of justice.*® 

. The proof is thus completed for it has been shown that the 
name “democracy” in its essential signification properly applies 
to that form of state which has been shown to be the 
best of three possible types of good political order.*? 

(1) Said more formally, what has been demonstrated is 
a hierarchy of states, arranged according to their grade 
of political justice. Since the state is, by its very 
nature, an organization of justice, it is good, and the 
perversion or corruption of a state is an organization 
of force, hence is bad and should not even be called a 
“state.” Whatever is a state is good, but all states are 
not equally good. The common good exists analogically 
according to the essential diversity of states. There 
are three good states, unequal in grade of political jus- 
tice, and hence three common goods similarly unequal. 
The whole argument can be summarized as follows: 
unless the rulers, whatever their type of rule, serve 
the public interest, there is no political justice at all 
(hence no state and no common good); if the rulers 
do (A), and if the type of rule is strictly royal, with 
no limitation of governmental authority and _ power, 
then the least good state exists (I), in which there is 
royal justice and a proportionate common good. But 
royal justice is imperfect, because equals are treated 
unequally, and men who should be citizens are sub- 
jects; hence if the type of rule is itself intrinsically 
more just, namely, a constitutional rule (B), and if 
those who exercise this rule do so for the common good 
(A), then a better good state exists (II), in which there 
is constitutional justice, and a proportionate common 
good. But even under constitutional rule there can be 
distributive injustice unless the criteria of enfran- 
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chisement for citizenship and the qualifications for office 
holding are just. Hence if distributive justice with 
respect to citizenship and office-holding is established 
according to the political equality of all normal men 
(C), then constitutional rule (B), exercised for the 
common good (A), creates the best good state (III), 
in which there is democratic justice, and a _ propor- 
tionate common good.37* 
c. But it must be remembered that we have dealt thus far only 
with ideal, or defined, types of good states. In order to discuss 
actually existing states, it is necessary now to define the ideal 
types of bad states which are the perversions or corruptions 
of these good types. 
(1) Each of the good types has a direct or immediate perver- 
sion, which turns on the negation of the same factor, the 
primary factor of good government, namely, rule for the 
common good. Thus, we get 
: a(BC) : simple tyranny, or despotic personal rule, as in 
the case of a corrupt principality.*8 

: aB(C) : constitutional despotism, of the sort which Aris- 
totle calls oligarchical or democratical, according 
as it is misrule by the rich or by the poor. (it 
would be better to call these plutocracy and 
mobocracy.) *® 

: bad democratic government, in which the rule is 

for the majority, or for some other faction, in- 
stead of for the community.” 


But the constitutional city-state can have one further cor- 
ruption by the abrogation of the constitution itself. Thus, 
we get: 

II”: ab(C): this is a tyranny, of the sort which Aristotle 
calls the despotism of a rich family which 
overthrows the constitution entirely and rules 
despotically.*! 

And the democratic state can suffer two further corrup- 

tions, first by the abrogation of universal suffrage, and 

then by the abrogation of the constitution itself. Thus, we 
get: 

Ill”: aBc: This can be roughly exemplified by Germany, 
with its racial, and other, exclusions from 
citizenship. 

aur": abe: This can also be exemplified by Germany in 
so far as the constitution is in fact abrogated, 
and the personal despotism of the leader or 
his party occurs. 

(4) The entire array of political forms can be presented in 
the following diagram: 
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In the light of this diagram, the following things can be 

seen: 

(a) That the worst state [abc] is the final corruption of 
the best [ABC], and as such is the furthest removed 
from the best. 

(b) That the most direct corruption of democracy [aBC] 
is the most tolerable of the bad states because it is 
the least perversion of the best state, not because, as 
St. Thomas says, it is the corruption of the worst 
state.‘ 

That there are three types of despotism, [a(BC)], 
[aB(C)], and [aBc], according as the violation of the 
principle of rule for the common good is or is not 
associated with other factors of good government. 
And that there are three types of tyranny, [a(BC)], 
f[ab(C)], and [abc], according as the unjust, per- 
sonal (i.e. non-legal) rule is the perversion of king- 
ship, constitutional government, or democracy. 

d. All actual states can be classified according as they fall some- 
where on the continuous lines between the limiting extremes of 
good and bad states. 

(1) All actual states of Type I are more or less just: the per- 
sonal rule is more kingly or more tyrannical, according as 
it is more or less for the common good. (Since the best 
kingly rule is a kind of misrule, because it involves the 
paternalistic subjection of free men, all states of this type 
can be described as more or less “benevolent despotism.**) 
All the constitutional states which Aristotle and St. 
Thomas describe belong to Type II, for all are based on 
restricted suffrage, and almost all involve slavery as well 
as subjection. Of these states, the best approximation to 
the good state of Type II is what has been called the 
“mixed constitution”, which gives a kind proportional 
citizenship and réle in government to all the classes acci- 
dentally distinguished according to wealth, nobility of birth, 
freedom from economic slavery, etc. The relatively bad 
states of this type are the various oligarchies and ancient 
democracies, in which citizenship was even more unjustly 
distributed.** 

(3) All existing democracies belong to Type III, although many 
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of these states have until recently belonged to Type II be- 

cause of disenfranchised classes. Thus, the United States 

has slowly moved along the vertical line from Type II to 

Type III by the progressive enfranchisement of negroes and 

women, and by the direct election of senators. Further- 

more, existing democracies approximate the perfection of 

Type III, in proportion as the following conditions are 

achieved: 

(a) Perfectly just conditions of disenfranchisement (and 
the removal of all oligarchical features) 

(b) The elimination of economic, as well as_ political, 
slavery 

(c) Adequate education of the electorate, both moral and 
intellectual 

(d) And improvement of political means, such as the 
purification of the party system of representative 
government. 


3. The significance of this analysis can be summarized as follows: 


a. It shows that the best dictatorship (a personal rule for the 
common good) is the least perfect type of good government; 
that it is never just absolutely, but only relatively, and that 
it can be justified only in relation to a population of willing 
subjects who, because of accidental factors, such as economic 
enslavement and no education, must be ruled as children.* 

. It shows that the best constitutional state (with restricted 
suffrage) is more perfect than kingship, but still imperfect. 
Whether it be constitutional monarchy (the just rule of a king 
subject to law) or the mixed constitution (the government of 
lords and commons), it is never just absolutely, for free men 
are enslaved and subjected. It can be justified only in relation 
to certain accidental, historic circumstances: i.e. pre-political 
conditions of the sort already mentioned.*¢ 

. It shows democracy to be the only absolutely perfect state, 
though this perfect type may be only approximated by existing 
democracies. Democracy is the best state absolutely, because 
it is intrinsically the perfection of political justice. It may 
not be the best state relatively, however. There are inferior 
conditions under which royal rule, or republican rule with 
limited suffrage, would be better relatively. The goodness 
of democracy, is, however, relative to the best pre-political 
conditions of social life; i.e., it is that form of the political 
order appropriate to the fullest realization of political ac- 
tivity, and participation in the common good, for all men 
equally. 

. It can be seen, furthermore, that political history is actually 
a progress in which each of these good types of state has been 
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approximated in the order of their perfection. The kingship 
was, for Aristotle, a state belonging to heroic times, and we 
would say today that it belongs to primitive communities. 
Similarly, the city-state, with limited suffrage, is the political 
order of the ancient and mediaeval worlds in which economic 
slaves were also treated as political slaves, and other classes 
in the population were subjected rather than ruled as men. 
It is only in recent times, after the modern fight for re- 
publican or constitutional government against royal ab- 
solutisms, that a just enfranchisement has been achieved, and 
democracy has come into existence. Progress in the future, 
perhaps to the end of time, will consist in the more and 
more perfect actualization of the goodness of democracy.‘ 

. It can be seen, also, that political justice is analogically present 
in each of the three good types of political order: for the 
justice of the principality (or kingship) is not the same as the 
justice of constitutional government, and that is not the same 
as the justice of democracy. The kind of justice which can be 
achieved in a state is relative to the nature of the state itself. 
(This fundamental truth cannot be understood when the only 
criterion of a good state is rule for the common good.) The 
justice of the laws, which Aristotle says is relative to the con- 
stitution, can now be seen to be relative to the kind of justice 
which is intrinsic to a political order according to its type and 
grade of perfection.s 

f. Finally, from the point of view of political prudence concerned 
with the best means to realize good ends, it can be seen that 
justice is more likely to be realized by a constitutional than 
by a personal rule, and by a democracy than under conditions 
of limited suffrage; for the rule of law is better than the rule 
of men, and in all matters for deliberation the judgment of 
the many is better than the judgment of the one or the few.” 
If stability is a political desideratum, it will also be seen that 
democracy is the most stable form of government, and a 
principality the least, because the better a government is,—the 
more fully it is built on justice,—the more stable it is likely 
to be, accidental circumstances being equal. 


IV. THE SECOND PROOF: DEMOCRACY IS THE ONLY GOOD 
STATE 


1. This further proof can be briefly accomplished in the light of 
the foregoing analysis. It turns on the concept of the state itself. 

a. In the preceding analysis, the word “state” was used univocally 

for any community which had the following characteristics: 

consisting of families or groups of families; supreme in the 

sense of not being included in a larger community; able by its 

size to provide the conditions of a good human life, as well 
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as the means of subsistence. When state is so conceived, the 
three types of political order defined can each be called a state, 
and judged by moral criteria of justice to be good, better and 
best. 


. But if, as Aristotle suggests, constitutionality (the rule of law, 
the distribution of citizenship among political equals, etc.), is 
the defining characteristic of the state as a political community, 
then the kingship or principality is not a state at all, or only 
analogically. Just as Aristotle regards the village community 
as only quasi-political, as a mean between household and state, 
so he appears to regard the kingship as a mean between the 
village and the state: like the village in its manner of rule, and 
like the state in the size and character of its population. The 
kingship, he says, is the household rule of a city. 


. If we carry Aristotle’s point to its own conclusion, and see that 
true constitutionality involves the political equality of all 
normal men who are by nature political beings, then we must 
say that democracy is the only state. The imperfect constitu- 
tional city-state, with limited suffrage, can be regarded either 
as a mean between the kingship and the state, or as an im- 
perfect state, a state only in an analogical sense. 


2. All the forms of natural communities can be arranged in the 
following scheme of relationships: 


FAMILY VILLAGE “STATE” 
(paternal (quasi- . Village-state (principal- 
rule) paternal ity: personal rule) 
rule) . City-state (constitutional 
rule: restricted suffrage) 
III. State (democracy) 


It will be seen here that “State” is said univocally of all three types, 
whereas State is said univocally of only the third type, and by attribu- 
tive analogy of the other two. (The three “states” can also be called 
royal, republican, and democratic; this would be the modern lan- 
guage for making these distinctions.” 


3. In other words, the state is that community in which the poten- 
tialities of man as a political animal are fully realized by active par- 
ticipation in the common good. If the state be defined as the perfect 
community, and if this means that all men share in the political life, 
then only a democratic society is such a community. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is the only truly political order. All others are only more or 
less imperfect approximations to it. Therefore, we can conclude that 
democracy is either the best “state” or the only good state.*° 

a. This use of the word “state” to name only the most perfect 

form of the political order permits us, of course, to speak of 
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the inferior forms as states analogically. There is a parallel 
in the case of our use of the word “soul.” When we define 
soul in terms of such criteria as impassibility of power and 
immanence of action, then there is a sense in which we can 
regard the human soul as soul strictly, and the sensitive and 
vegetative souls as souls only analogically. In any case, it 
makes a difference whether we use the word “soul” to name 
the three souls univocally, or to name the human soul pri- 
marily, and the inferior souls by analogy therewith. So it 
makes a difference whether we use the word “state” to name 
the three states univocally, or to name the democratic state 
primarily, and the inferior states by analogy therewith. Only 
according to the first method of usage can we say that the 
human soul is the highest, or that democracy is the best 
state; for according to the second usage, the human soul is 
soul primarily, and democracy is the state. 

b. The parallel between soul and state leads to another insight. 
We speak of a higher nature as possessing the powers, or 
perfections belonging to the lower, but in an eminent fashion. 
Thus, man is sensitive eminenter because in man sense is 
conjoined with reason. Now, we can regard the three funda- 
mental principles of political justice as related in the same 
way as the vegetative, sensitive and the rational powers. 
Plants have only the first; so a royal regime possesses only A. 
As animals have the first and the second, so a merely republi- 
can regime possesses A and B. Man has all three; so a demo- 
cratic regime has A, B, and C, But A and B are present 
eminenter in the democratic state, just as the lower powers 
are present eminenter in man. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


1. The foregoing analyses and demonstrations are defective in one 
respect, at least. There is no proof that the three criteria of political 
justice are exhaustive. There may be a fourth (or still more) which 
is as inconceivable to us now, because of our historic limitations, as 
universal suffrage was to Aristotle at his time. If the three criteria 
are not exhaustive, then one possibility is that a better state than 
democracy will arise in the future, and when it does political theory 
will take account of it. In which case, all that has been proved is 


that democracy is the best state which men have so far been able to 
institute and define.5” 


2. But it may be the case that the three criteria are exhaustive, 
and even that their exhaustion of the principles of political justice 
can be proved; in which case, democracy as we now can conceive it 
is the best possible state. If this is so, then all further political 
progress must be in the fuller realization of the democratic type of 
government, the gradual improvement by existing democracies of the 
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means whereby to actualize the goodness of the political order as that 
is conceived democratically. This work of progressive realization 
falls under a number of heads: 

a. The purification, in political theory itself, of the modern errors 
concerning democracy, which falsify the conception of demo- 
cracy by identifying it with anarchic individualism, with the 
denial of authority, with Rousseauian egalitarianism and the 
rule of numbers instead of political equality and the rule of 
reason; etc.5! 

. The work of moral and prudential reformation of the economic 
order to eliminate economic slavery, so far as possible. This 
will be accomplished in proportion as the corporative organiza- 
tion of economic activities is approximated. 

. The work of political prudence in devising better means for 
government of, by, and for the people, especially with respect 
to the problem of how government shall be by the people 
through representation, political parties, and other forms of 
indirect, but active, participation in political life. 

. The work of education, which cannot belong wholly to the state, 
since education must serve the ultimate good of the human per- 
son, as well as the common, or political good of the multitude. 
This requires a right solution of the problem of Church and 
State, not only for the adequate education of men as citizens 
and as children of God, but also because the fullest fruits of 
the earthly community and the temporal life cannot be realized 
by fallen man without the moral rectifications which depend on 
Grace, and Providential intercession in human affairs. 

. Hence, the fulfillment of democracy depends on the work of 
supernatural religion, as well as upon the improvement of 
natural education. One might almost say that the latter cannot 
take place without the former. 


3. It is, as Maritain says, the Christian leaven in human affairs 
which has gradually brought about the conception and partial insti- 
tution of democracy, by reason of its insistence upon the dignity of 
every human person, not only because man’s eternal destiny exceeds 
the temporal sphere of the state, but also because man’s temporal 
happiness,—the natural perfection of man’s human life,—is an ulti- 
mate end to be served by the common good. That each man is an 
end, and no man merely a means, so far as the political relation of 
men is concerned, is the fundamental truth which requires us to 
recognize the supreme goodness of the democratic ideal of govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people.®* 


4. But then it must also be true that the perfection of democracy 
in actual civil communities is something toward which human political 
activity must strive until the end of time, for such perfection, un- 
blemished by any sort of servitude, political or economic, is not the 
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estate of man in time and outside of Paradise. This fact should not 
render men hopeless, for hope is essentially aspiration toward a goal 
beyond our natural reach. On the contrary, it calls upon men to be 
hopeful, for thus they will exercise their freedom in the right direc- 
tion and yet not exalt their powers in the false optimism which con- 
ceives progress in human affairs as entirely a work of man, whereas 
in truth it is the everlasiing work of God bringing good out of evil. 
Progress in human affairs is the cutward and visible sign of Provi- 
dence. 


NOTES 


1. Within the brief scope of this memorandum, it is impossible to 
do more than outline the main arguments. I have, therefore, added 
notes to indicate further development of various points, or relevant 
textual references. I hope to be able presently to publish an ade- 
quate account of the political theory here suggested. 


2. Each of the proofs for the existence of God concludes thus: “it 
is necessary to admit a first efficient cause, to which everyone gives 
the name of God”; or “this everyone understands to be God”; or 
“this all men speak of as God”; or “this being we call God” (Summa 
Theologica, I, Q. 2, A. 8). 

3. Vd. Aristotle’s Politics: “He who is by nature not his own but 
another man’s, is by nature a slave; and he may be said to be an- 
other’s man who, being a human being, is also a possession” (1, 4, 1254 
815); “Some men are by nature free, and others slaves, and for 
these latter slavery is both expedient and right” (I, 5, 125522); “The 
use made of slaves and of tame animals is not very different; for 
both with their bodies minister to the needs of life” (I, 5, 125425). 
Cf. St. Thomas, De Regimine Principum, I, 1: “The proper end of 
a group of free men is different from that of a group of serfs; for 
the freeman is one who is for his own sake, the serf belongs to an- 
ew Vd. also Summa Theologica, I. Q. 96, A. 4; I-II, Q. 94, A. 5, 
ad 3. 

Aristotle appears to regard only one type of slavery as unjust: the 
political enslavement by conquest or force of men who are economical- 
ly free; but since he regards the economic slave as a “natural slave”, 
he never questions the political enslavement of those who are in 
economic servitude. Vd. Politics, I, 6. 

4. Aristotle appears to make this error in his first distinction of 
the types of good and bad government. “The true forms of govern- 
ment, therefore, are those in which the one, or the few, or the many, 
govern with a view to the common interest; but governments which 
rule with a view to the private interest, whether of the one, or of the 
few, or of the many, are perversions” (Politics, III, 7, 1279430). 
These six forms, named kingship, aristocracy, and polity, or consti- 
tutional government (the good forms), and tyranny, oligarchy, and 
democracy (the bad forms), are the traditional types which political 
thinkers before Aristotle had thus distinguished. But Aristotle is 
not satisfied with their principles. He says at the opening of the 
next chapter: “there are difficulties about these forms of government,” 
and proceeds in Ch. 8 to show what they are. Subsequently he argues 
again and again that number by itself is not a principle at all for 
distinguishing kinds of government, good or bad: vd. Politics, III, 16; 
IV, 4 ff. 
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It is highly unfortunate that political thought after Aristotle 
followed the distinctions which he rejected, and neglected the princi- 
ples which he proposed. The tradition of misinterpretation is prob- 
ably canonically fixed by Cicero in his De Republica, I, 26, 44. It is 
adopted by St. Thomas in his De Regimine Principum, I, 1. It is re- 
peated by Spinoza (Tractatus Politicus, Ch. VI-X1), by Hobbes (Ele- 
ments of Law, II, 1), by Locke (second essay Of Civil Government, 
Ch. 10,) and especially by Rousseau (The Social Contract, Bk. III, 
Ch. 3-6), who carries political numerology to its absurd extreme. 

If rule for the common interest is the only principle which dis- 
tinguishes good from bad government, and if the number of per- 
sons who exercise ruie fails to distinguish types of good government 
as grades of perfection, the only argument which can be made for 
the superiority of one type of good government over another is en- 
tirely prudential: that one is a more expedient means for achieving 
the common good. Thus St. Thomas argues for the superiority of 
monarchy in De Regimine. Not only do his arguments fail to prove 
that monarchy as a form of government is better in principle (i.e., by 
moral criteria of good government); but they are not well-founded 
even as prudential: for the unity of peace, which is the common good, 
does not depend upon the unity of a man, but on the unity of a rule 
or government, just as the unity of a work of art does not depend on 
the unity of the artist as a man, but on the unity of the artistic plan; 
and the analogy which human government bears to the Divine Gov- 
ernment should be in terms of its being a rule by reason, and not, 
accidentally, that the reason which rules belong to one man. (Vd. 
De. Reg., 1, 5, 12; vd. also Aristotle’s critique of false notions about 
the unity of the state, in Politics, II, 2). 

What is here said against St. Thomas can be said similarly against 
other political writers who have used the principle of number to dis- 
tinguish one good state from another, and have therefore been forced 
to order these good forms of government as better or worse entirely 
in terms of expediency. Unless there is some principle other than 
rule for the common good as a moral criterion of good government, 
there is only one type of good government, taking different accidental 
forms, which, under different circumstances, may be more or less 
efficient. Aristotle had at least one other principle, which subse- 
quent political thought either neglected or failed to use properly, 
namely, the principle of constitutionality. 

It has been suggested to me by my friend, Professor Yves Simon, 
that Maxcel Demongeot has demonstrated that St. Thomas completely 
rejected the superficial political numerology of the division of states 
according to rule by one, few, or many, in his work La Théorie du 
meilleur régime selon S. Thomas (Paris, 1928). Instead he followed 
the more Aristotelian method of classifying states according as they 
emphasized such political factors as wealth, freedom, virtue, etc. 
Following this method, St. Thomas would naturally conclude as 
Aristotle did, that the “mixed constitution,’ meaning by that a politi- 
cal order in which all of the various factors were given proportional 
recognition, was the best regime. But the most important question 
remains unanswered, namely, whether St. Thomas distinguished, as 
sharply as did Aristotle, between the non-constitutional (royal or 
absolute) and the constitutional (political or limited) forms of 
government. There seems to be evidence that St. Thomas did not, 
whereas Ptolemy of Lucca, his continuator, did, in the third part 
of De Regimine. Vd. C. H. Meilwain, The Growth of Political Thought 
in the West, New York, 1932: pp. 329-334, 336-338. If St. Thomas did 
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not fully realize the difference between limited and unlimited mon- 
archy, with a consequent recognition of the superiority of constitutional 
over royal rule, then his account of the types of government is not as 
Aristotelian as that given by Ptolemy of Lucca, and his basis for 
preferring the “mixed constitution” must remain ambiguous and un- 
certain. (Demongeot’s thesis is made questionable by the fact that it 
is based on St. Thomas’s Commentary on the Politics, and depends 
upon positions no longer attributed to St. Thomas. Vd. McIlwaine, 
op. cit., p. 325.) 

Cf. Maritain, The Things That Are Not Caesar’s, New York, 1931, 
pp. 143 ff. Maritain ascribes to St. Thomas the position that there 
are two mixed regimes which can be regarded as best, and he says 
of these that they “differ specifically by the way in which each con- 
ceives the common good.” The diversity of common goods here men- 
tioned is a difference inferior to the distinction between the common 
goods which I have said are proportionate to the intentions of the 
royal and the constitutional regimes; for these two common goods both 
belong to the imperfect constitution with limited suffrage. 


5. Aristotle states two principles here: “that which is the perversion 
of the best is necessarily the worst”; and “the worst form of govern- 
ment is necessarily furthest removed from the best” (Politics, IV, 2, 
1289240-b3). St. Thomas simply says that the worst form of govern- 
ment is the opposite of the best (De Regimine Principum, I, 3). I 
shall try to show that only the second of Aristotle’s principles is cor- 
rect, and that the opposite, or direct perversion, of the best form of 
government is necessarily the least bad of the bad forms. The worst 
form is the one which is the most extreme corruption of the best, and 
hence furthest removed from it. 


6. Vd. Politics, IV, 8, 9. The argument here for the supremacy of 
the mixed constitution, whether it be an aristocracy or a polity, is 
somewhat inconsistent with an apparent argument for the supremacy 
of the royal rule, in Politics, III, 17,18. But this inconsistency is not 
as striking as that between the defense of monarchy as the best gov- 
ernment in De Regimine Principum and the statement in the 
Treatise on Law that “the form of government which combines all of 
these” (i.e. monarchy, aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy) “is 
the best” (Sum. Th., I-II, Q. 95, A. 4; ibid., Q. 105, A. 1). 

What Arisotle meant by a “mixed constitution” is not what many 
of those who followed him and used his language meant when they 
spoke of “mixed government.” Aristotle had in mind the combination 
of various criteria for citizenship under constitutional rule,—such 
criteria as wealth, freedom from economic slavery, nobility of birth, 
and virtue. He was not considering at all the combination of rule by 
the one, the few, and the many. But when Cicero speaks of a mixed 
government he is thinking primarily of the combination of the three 
numerical principles which, for him, mean monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy. It is difficult to tell whether St. Thomas is following 
the Aristotelian meaning or the Ciceronian. Cf. f’n. 4, supra; and 
vd. McIlwain, op. cit., Ch. III-IV; also Maritain, The Thing’s Which 
Are Not Caesar’s, pp. 143 ff.; and Freedom in the Modern World, pp. 
71-2, 


7. Parties and the Common Good, in the Review of Politics, I, 1, 
esp. pp. 57-68, 81-83. Jacques Maritain, in a forthcoming book, 
Politics and Scholasticism, also takes the view that democracy is a 
modern social achievement, but that modern political thought has still 
to achieve a sound understanding of the political advance which has 
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begun to be realized only in our times. Vd. esp. Ch. III and VIII. Cf. 
fn. 51 infra. 


8. By historic accidents which affect political thought, and by pre- 
political conditions which affect political forms, I mean such things as: 
economic modes of production, whether by slave labor, feudalism, the 
domestic system, industrialism, etc.; the populational limits of com- 
munities as conditioned by means of communication; the extent of 
public education; ete. Thus, Aristotle’s views on qualifications for 
citizenship are conditioned by such historic accidents as the fact that 
there was little or no pay for office-holders, that most men engaged in 
productive work had insufficient leisure for political participation, etc. 
Vd. Politics, III, 5, where it is said that “no man can practice virtue 
who is living the life of a mechanic or laborer,” and IV, 6, where 
it is said that “leisure cannot be provided for them” (those without 
sufficient wealth) “unless there are public revenues to support them.” 


9. John Dewey in his most recent book, Democracy and Culture, 
appears to agree that the criteria which justify democracy are 
basically moral standards, but he also seems to think that democracy 
is distinguished from all other forms of government by being based 
on moral principles. On the other hand Father Walter Farrell, in a 
forthcoming article in The Thomist, The Fate of Representative Gov- 
ernment, appears to argue that the moral criteria are the same for 
all forms of good government, and that the diverse. forms can be dis- 
tinguished only on prudential, rather than moral, grounds. His posi- 
tion is the same as that which Cicero, St. Thomas, and most other 
political thinkers take, namely, that the different forms of good 
government can be distinguished only prudentially, in terms of ex- 
pediency relative to contingent circumstances. Vd. fn. 4 supra. I am 
arguing, on the contrary, that the central problem of politics is to 
distinguish the several types of good government, according to grades 
of perfection, and that such distinction must be made on moral 
rather than prudential grounds. Curiously enough, the ethical 
principles which Father Farrell formulates as the criteria of good 
government would make modern democracy the only good state, which 
is also the conclusion of this paper, but not on the same grounds. 


10. The various types of rule are distinguished in Politics, I, 3, 7, 12 
13, III, 6. The three types of rule can be seen most clearly in the 
family: the management of slaves and other instrumentalities, the 
paternal rule of the young, and constitutional government, in which 
husband and wife both actively participate as equals, though having 
diverse functions. There is also an analogy between these rules and 
the functional ordering of the powers of the soul, which Aristotle 
fails to make sufficiently precise. The rule of reason and will over 
the locomotive power (spoken of as the rule of the soul over the body) 
is said to be “despotic”, whereas it is a good rule over an instru- 
mentality: it is just management. The rule of reason and will over 
the passions is said to be a royal or politic rule, whereas it is 
strictly royal in the sense of quasi-paternal: the passions may be 
willing or unwilling subjects, but they never participate equally with 
the ruling powers. The strictly political or constitutional rule is in- 
volved in the relation of reason and will, for each rules and is ruled 
in turn. (St. Thomas is equally imprecise in drawing this analogy, 
in De Regimine Principum, I, 12, 13, for he follows Aristotle here, and 
in other places, without criticism.) Two things should be noted: 
first, the equivalence of the royal rule in a state and the paternal rule 
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in a household, and hence that the royal rule is properly a domestic 
rather than a political rule; whereas the relation of a husband and 
wife is analogized to a political or constitutional rule; and second, 
the use of the word “despotic” to name what is sometimes just 
management, and what is sometimes unjust mastery. 

In his Commentary on Politics, I, 1, St. Thomas makes a clear 
distinction between the royal rule, in which the ruler has full or abso- 
lute power, and the political or constitutional rule, in which the ruler 
has limited power: the former is a ruler subject only to natural law; 
the latter a ruler subject to positive, constitutional enactments as well. 
Despite his clear grasp of this distinction, St. Thomas nowhere follows 
its implication for the analysis of types of states, and for their order- 
ing as to goodness. On the contrary, he tends to obliterate the dis- 
tinction by using the words “royal” and “political” as if they were 
synonymous, whereas for Aristotle they are almost opposite; Ptolemy 
of Lucca is much more Aristotelian in using “royal” and “despotic” 
as synonymous, and never “royal” as synonymous with “political” 
or “constitutional.” For Artistotle and Ptolemy, royal rule was not 
“a truly ‘political’ government, because in it there were no true ‘citi- 
zens’ ruling and being ruled in turn, but only ‘subjects,’ who were 
always ruled and never ruling. The latter author held that we are 
not free unless we can participate in the government under which 
we live and have a legitimate part in its control. ... When the com- 
munity, even voluntarily, has conferred all its imperium and potestas 
upon one, that community has lost its freedom and its members, in 
becoming subditi, have ceased to be cives, and share somewhat with 
actual servi in the condition of being subject to arbitrary will instead 
of to a law of their own choice” (MclIlwain, op. cit., p. 332). Failing 
to maintain the distinction between royal and constitutional rule as 
the most radical opposition in political terms, St. Thomas, like Bodin 
his follower, tended to identify the citizen with the subject. Vd. 
MclIlwain, ibid., pp. 333, 837-8. Bodin’s confusion of citizen and sub- 
ject is properly the object of Rousseau’s critical attack. Vd. The 
Social Contract, Bk. I, Ch. VI. 


11. The citizen, says Aristotle, is one who rules and is ruled in 
turn, one who participates both in governing and being governed 
(Politics, III, 4). Cf. Father Farrell’s remarks on active and passive 
participation in political life (op. cit., fn. 4). Father Farrell, it seems 
to me, fails to distinguish properly between the status of the citizen, 
who exercises a power to choose those who hold ruling offices, 
and that of the merely willing subject, who acquiesces voluntarily in 
being governed by those he does not choose. The subject participates 
in the common good passively, the citizen always actively, though the 
active participation may be partial, as when the citizen merely chooses 
his i or complete, as when he in turn holds a ruling office 
himself. 


The distinction between citizen and subject must not be understood 
as resting exclusively on whether the ruled have a voice in the choice 
of a ruler. Under constitutional government, the ruling offices are 
usually filled by election, but that may not be the case; and, on the 
other hand, there are elective monarchies which are at the same time 
absolute or royal governments. The essential distinction between 
citizen and subject lies in the fact that the former is ruled as an 
equal by a man whose authority and power is entirely limited by the 
office he holds; whereas the latter is ruled as an inferior (as a child) 
by a man whose authority and power is absolutely unlimited by any 
positive enactments which define the scope and function of his office. 
(The distinction between an elective and an hereditary monarchy is 
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irrelevant; the major relevant distinction is that between absolute and 
limited rule. The ruled in the first case are subjects; in the latter, 
citizens.) Thomas Jefferson expressed the essence of citizenship per- 
fectly when he said: “In America no other distinction between man 
and man has ever been known, but that of persons in office, exer- 
cising powers by authority of the laws, and private individuals” (De- 
mocracy, ed. by S. K. Padover, New York, 1939: p. 125). Such 
private individuals are citizens. But if the distinction between them 
and those who exercise power over them does not rest on a constitu- 
tional determination of that governing authority, and limitation of 
its power, then they are subjects, ruled as children by paternalistic 
or absolute rulers. Thomas Jefierson was also sensitive to the in- 
justice of paternalism; in writing to Dupont de Nemours, he said: 
“You love them (the people) as infants whom you are afraid to trust 
without nurses, and I as adults whom I freely leave to self-govern- 
ment” (Ibid., p. 56). This last statement, Prof. Charles E. Merriam 
regards as one of the best statements of democratic principle. 


12. “Slavery, or more generally servitude ... is a state where onc 
man serves the private utility of another, and in this respect becomes 
as it were a part or an organ of this other man. Although human 
work has always been bound ... to some form of servitude,— 
slavery, strictly speaking, serfdom, domesticity, proletariat,—never- 
theless, this condition of servitude is repugnant to human nature. It 
is an affliction for man, which runs contrary to the aspirations proper 
to the person. As much as Karl Marx, St. Thomas is cognizant of 
the humiliation inflicted on many by what Marx calls the alienation 
of work for the profit of another, and which St. Thomas calls more 
simply servitude” (Maritain, op. cit., Ch. V). Unfortunately, St. 
Thomas does not seem to say, however, that economic servitude, which 
is an affliction man suffers as a result of the Fall (Sum. Th., I, Q. 96, 
A. 4), and which Maritain regards as not totally eradicable until the 
end of time (loc. cit.), cannot in any way justify the political en- 
slavement, or even subjection, of those upon whom this affliction, 
which belongs as a just consequence of sin to the whole human race, 
is accidentally visited. Cf. fn. 17 infra. Maritain, however, does 
think that Christianity has vanquished ancient slavery (op. cit., Ch. 
VIII), by which he means the political enslavement or subjection of 
the economic slave, though he admits it has not eliminated all the 
modern forms of economic slavery. 


18. The domestically-economic slave is the instrument of the house- 
hold, according to Aristotle (Politics, I, 4). The politically-economic 
slave consists of those independent artisans, farmers, traders, sailors, 
ete., who are necessary to the state as its servants, to provide the 
necessities of life, but are no part of it (Politics, VII, 8). The 
latter group are not strictly slaves in the same sense as the former: 
they are instrumentalities of the common good rather than of the 
private good of one man; they are engaged in servile occupations; 
and they are not admitted to political participation. The progressive 
steps by which men have been liberated from slavery can be indicated 
as follows: first, the liberation from political despotism of those who 
were in every sense economically free; then, the liberation from 
political enslavement or subjection of those who were artisans or 
farmers (politically-economic slaves) ; then, the liberation from politi- 
cal slavery of the private-economic slave. Since in the modern world, 
the corporation is the typical economic unit rather than the household, 
the typical modern economic slave is the instrument exploited by a 
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corporation. He now has, for the most part, political liberty. 
Whether the last step in man’s liberation from slavery will take place 
depends upon the progressive reorganization of corporations in the 
direction of a truly corporative structure of economic life. Vd. fn. 
52 infra. Consider here Lincoln’s distinction between the white 
(merely economic) slaves of the industrial North, and the black 
(economic and political) slaves of the agrarian South. 


14. Aristotle’s failure to propose the political liberation of the 
economic slave is the most serious consequence of his error in think- 


ing that the economic slave was a natural slave. Vd. fn. 3 and 13 
supra. 


15. Vd. Politics, I, 1, 2. “Social” does not name a property of man, 
for man shares this generic trait with many other brute animals. 
But all brutes are instinctively social, whereas man is rationally 
social, and from this fact arises his distinctive property, namely, to 
be political. A political animal is one all of whose social arrange- 
ments are partly natural and partly conventional, whereas the social 
structures of all instinctively social animals are entirely natural. 
This is true of the human family as well as the state, for though the 
family in general is natural, all the existing forms it takes are 
particularized by domestic institutions, rationally contrived; thus, 
for instance, the conventions of the matriarchate as opposed to those 
of the patriarchate. For this reason, we can speak of the human 
family as a quasi-political community; that, furthermore, underlies 
the analogy between the paternal rule in the family aa the royal 
rule in the state, between the constitutional rule in the state and the 
political relation of husband and wife. 


16. The passages in which Aristotle tries to explain his extraor- 
dinary concept of the “natural slave” are full of contradictions, as 
they must be, since the concept is in fact self-contradictory. Vd. 
Politics, I, 3-7, 18; III, 6, 9. Aristotle is involved in the most direct 
violation of the principle of contradiction, for he is asserting that the 
slave is both a man and not a man at the same time; if he is a man, 
he cannot be a tool, or used the way brute animals are used; nor 
can he possess reason enough to do the kind of work which dis- 
tinguishes a slave from other instruments, dead or living, and yet 
not be aman. The only explanation for such extraordinary self-con- 
tradiction on Aristotle’s part is that it required a Christian conscience 
to realize, as Maritain points out, that “there do not exist two cate- 
gories in humanity, homo faber, whose task is to work, and homo 
sapiens, whose task is the contemplation of truth, The same man 
is both faber and sapiens, and wisdom calls us to the freedom of the 
children of God”. (op. cit., Ch. VI). But it is not clear to me that 
St. Thomas repudiated Aristotle’s errors explicitly enough. Vd. Com- 
mentary on Politics, I, 3, 4. Cf. fn. 17 infra. 


17. St. Thomas appears to regard slavery as a human institution 
not contrary to natural law, as something “devised by human reason 
for the benefit of human life; accordingly the law of nature was not 
changed in this respect, except by addition” (Summa Theologica, I-II, 
Q. 94, A. 5, ad 3). But if no man is by nature a slave, then slavery 
must be inconsistent with natural law, as every form of injustice is. 
As Father Farrell points out, there is nothing “intrinsic to the nature 
of some men which gives others the right to exploit them; nature 
does not condone, much less command, injustice, and each man’s per- 
sonal end is supreme” (op. cit., fn. 1). But if slavery is truly an 
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injustice, it is impossible to say, as Father Farrell does, that the 
institution of slavery belongs to the ius gentium, for the ius gentium 
consists of conclusions from ius naturale, and an unjust conclusion 
cannot follow from natural law. (If Father Farrell shifts his 
meanings, so that “slavery” does not mean exploitation but merely 
direction for the good of the directed,—as in the relation of master 
and auxiliary craftsmen,—then, of course, such “slavery” is not 
contrary to natural law, but neither is it slavery in any economic 
or political sense.) 

A much sounder view of slavery is the one which St. Thomas takes 
in the Treatise on Man (Sum. Th., I, Q. 96, A. 4), where he re- 
gards the management of men as a consequence of the Fall, for in 
Paradise there would have been only political and paternal rules. 
Though St. Thomas does not distinguish political and economic slav- 
ery, it is clear that his point holds for both political despotism and 
economic exploitation. But to say that slavery is a consequence of 
the Fall merely explains its origin; it does not justify it, for every 
moral and social evil with which the human race is afflicted is a con- 
sequence of the Fall. The injustice of man to man in general is 
such a consequence, and cannot be justified in any particular case; 
slavery is merely a species of injustice. Nor is there any incon- 
sistency here between injustice in human affairs as a Divinely or- 
dained punishment for original sin, and Divine justice. For this just 
punishment is visited upon the human race collectively; the particular 
men who suffer the injustice of slavery are no more tainted by 
original sin, than the particular men who enslave them. It is the 
human community as a whole which suffers from injustice, according 
to the justice of Divine Law, whereas it is particular men who suffer 
from the injustice of human institutions, such as slavery, which 
violate the justice of natural law. 


18. All the qualifications for citizenship which Aristotle discusses, 
except two, are in an absolute sense unjust ones, which can be justified 
in a relative sense only in the light of accidental circumstances. They 
are: economic freedom, varying degrees of wealth, nobility of birth, 
etc. Since these are all contingent accidents of human nature, they 
cannot justify exclusion from political participation. (Justification 
relative to accidental circumstances can be seen in the conditions of 
Aristotle’s time: an economic slave did not have enough leisure for 
citizenship; a poor man could not hold office when political service 
was not remunerated. But this simply means that the pre-political 
conditions of Greek life tended to make a just political order impos- 
sible then.) 

The only other possible qualifications for citizenship,_the two 
exceptions,—are native ability and acquired virtue. Of these the first 
can be put into practical operation by the just exclusion of the 
amented and demented from citizenship. The second has been much 
discussed in the history of politics. So far as intellectual virtue is 
concerned, the requirement of a minimum educational achievement 
is a just qualification, though there may be differences of opinion 
about what is minimal. So far as the moral, or cardinal, virtues are 
concerned, a man cannot be judged by the community in which he 
lives except in regard to the public expression of these virtues in 
acts conforming to or violating human law. Therefore, the only prac- 
ticable form of this qualification is the exclusion of criminals, whose 
felonious acts involve moral turpitude. This requirement can, of 
course, be set more or less strictly, according to varying conceptions 
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of a felony; but what is obviously impossible, though Aristotle and 
St. Thomas failed to recognize it, is to make virtue, in the complete 
sense of a man’s private character, a conditien either of citizenship or 
holding a ruling office. Just as human law neither prescribes all acts 
of virtue, nor represses all vices (Sum. Th., I-II, Q. 96, AA. 2, 3), so 
the political qualifications for citizenship cannot involve a public 
judgment on anything except a man’s virtue in relation to the com- 
mon good, as that is measured by obedience to or violation of the 
civil law. 

Aristotle and St. Thomas not only exaggerated “virtue” as a 
criterion of citizenship, far beyond its practicability, but even describe 
monarchy and aristocracy as the rule by the virtuous one and the rule 
by the virtuous few; or, to put it more sharply, the rule by the one 
man who is best, or by the few who are better than the rest. But since 
there is no intrinsic relation between the degree of a man’s virtue 
and his actual possession of political power, “monarchy” and “aris- 
tocracy” in this sense are totally meaningless from a practical point 
of view, and Aristotle seems to acknowledge this from time to time. 
Virtue cannot be used to distinguish types of government any more 
than it can be used as a condition of citizenship, except in the ex- 
tremely limited way indicated: the exclusion of criminals. This does 
not mean, however, that every type of government must not try to 
get the best men into the ruling offices. The better (the more vir- 
tuous) the men are who exercise governmental authority and power, 
the better it will be exercised. But in the royal type of regime, it 
is usually a matter of accident that a good man rules, and the 
chances are very slim; in the constituional regime, with limited 
suffrage, there are the artificial “aristocracies” of “noble” birth, 
wealth and race which tend to prevent the best by nature or habit 
from gaining their rightful places of leadership. It is only in the 
democratic regime that the principle of virtue can triumph, for it is 
only with a just enfranchisement and a just qualification for office- 
holding that the natural aristocracy of the gifted by birth and the 
virtuous by habit can ever come to the fore. They may not in fact, 
of course, be chosen by their fellow-men; but it is only in a democracy 
that they can be chosen as leaders, only in a democracy that natural 
aristocracy may assume political leadership by due processes of law. 
Vd. Jefferson’s realization of this point: op. cit., pp. 126-8. 


19. In the history of political thought, the only writer who ex- 
plicitly argued the injustice of paternalism, as well as the in- 
justice of despotism, was John Locke. Vd. his second essay Of Civil 
Government, Ch. VI, XV. Jefferson condemned paternalism, but 
without supporting analysis. Vd. fn. 11, supra. 


20. Vd..fn. 15 supra. The problem of the nature of the state. in re- 
lation to the family and the village as the other natural communities, 
is the first of the three political problems, mentioned in the text at 
I, 3. It is solved by Aristotle in Politics, I, 1, 2; and the solution is 
repeated with a little expansion by St. Thomas, in De Regimine 
Principum, I, 1, 18-15. To understand the naturalness of the state 
in terms of its necessity, and to understand its necessity in terms of 
final causality in the order of human nature, is to understand the 
authority which the state has over the individual man,—an authority 
which is not inconsistent with the service it performs in perfecting 
his human life. This is the point which Maritain is so insistent upon 
in distinguishing the individval and the person in relation to the 
state, as serving and served. Vd. op. cit., esp. Ch. III on The Human 
Person and Society, and Ch. [IV on Democracy and Authority. This 
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is also the point Father Farrell makes in saying that “the human 
being is both beneath and above the state, both its inferior and its 
superior, both its material and its goal” (loc. cit.). Cf. his earlier 
articles, The Philosophy of Sovereignty, in the Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, XIV, pp. 103-111 and 
The Roots of Obligation in The Thomist, I, 1. 

The naturalness of the state is limited, however, for it is necessi- 
tated only in the order of final causality; in the order of efficient 
causality, it is a free work of reason, and that is what we mean by 
saying that political arrangements are conventional; that is why the 
state is composite of nature and convention. Cf. fn. 15 supra. 


21. Vd. Politics, I, 3, 12, 18. The passages in which Aristotle says 
that the relation of husband and wife is a constitutional rule,—which 
means a relation of equals, and equal though diverse participation 
in the common good,—are contradicted, unfortunately, by other pas- 
sages in which Aristotle says that the “male is by nature fitter to 
command than the female” (1259b); that “the woman has a delibera- 
tive faculty, but it is without authority” (1260212); that “the male is 
by nature superior, and the female inferior; and the one rules and the 
other is ruled” (1254>b15). Either male and female are not unequal 
in nature, or their relationship cannot be constitutional, in the sense 
that each rules and is ruled in turn. Faced by this contradiction, I 
must deny the inequality of men and women, believing that Aristotle’s 
error here is of the same sort as his error with respect to the natural 
slave. 


22. According to Aristotle, the kingly or royal rule is a personal 
rule as is the rule of the father, not a constitutional rule, or a rule by 
law. Vd. Politics, I, 1. Just as “every family is ruled by the eldest, 
therefore in colonies or families the kingly form of government pre- 
vailed, because they were of the same blood” (I, 2, 1252622). It is 
clear that Aristotle is thinking of the Homeric kings of heroic times 
who were tribal chieftains (vd. III, 12853). This makes the essential 
significance of kingship, or the royal rule, the quasi-paternal, non- 
constitutional rule of a village community, or what might be called 
a principality. The king is quasi-paternal because, although he is not 
the father of all whom he rules, he nevertheless rules them as a 
father. Nor does it make any essential difference whether, in fact, 
this quasi-paternal rule of a principality or tribal community is ex- 
ercised by one man, who is the chief, or by several, who comprise a 
council of elders. The essential fact is that the character of the 
rule makes those who are ruled subjects rather than citizens: they 
are ruled as children, even though they are adults; they are subjected 
even if they voluntarily submit to such rule. Vd. fn. 10 and 11, supre. 


23. At several places, Aristotle identifies the state with a consti- 
tutional rule. He speaks of constitutional government as the generic 
tyne of state (Politics, III, 7, 12799838; IV, 1289835). This makes it 
difficult for him to treat the absolute kingship,—a non-constitutional, 
royal rule,—as a kind of state. He can do so only by using the word 
“state” loosely,—i.e., without specifying the type of rule,—and by 
regarding the absolute monarchy as a kind of anomaly, which he 
describes as the household rule of a state. “As household manage- 
ment is the kingly rule of a house, so a kingly rule is the household 
management of a state” (Politics, III, 14, 128532). 


24, Several things need to be added to this discussion of constitutions. 
In the first place, a constitution is not a law or a body of law; it 
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underlies law, for it is the source of the law-making, law-administer- 
ing, and law-enforcing authorities. Cf. Politics, IV, 1, 1289214-25. 
In the second place, a constitution not only defines and limits the 
several offices of government, but specifies their functional relation- 
ships to one another. Here lies the general constitutional problem 
of the separation of powers and the system of checks and balances. 
And in the third place, the constitution not only defines the duties, 
powers, rights, privileges and immunities of those who hold ruling 
offices, but, what is even more important, it defines the duties, powers, 
rights, privileges and immunities of those who hold the primary 
status in the state, namely, the citizens. The Constitution of the 
United States, taken in conjunction with the first ten amendments as 
a Bill of Rights, nicely exemplifies the scope and relation of all 
fundamental constitutional provisions. Subsequent to the constitu- 
tion, laws must be prudentially devised to safeguard the rights and 
privileges which the constitution provides. Laws which transgress 
these provisions are unconstitutional. 


In his comparison of constitutions, Aristotle repeatedly insists 
that the primary note of distinction among them is not the organiza- 
tion of ruling offices, but rather the definition of citizenship, its 
qualifications, and its rights and powers. Vd. Politics, II, 6; III, 6; 
IV, 18-14-16; VI, 8. 

The fundamental point to be emphasized, however, is that a con- 
stitution consists of a positive enactment,—a kind of primary law, 
which underlies and is prior to what we ordinarily mean by civil law,— 
which determines the modes in which the authority of the state itself 
shall be distributed in offices of rule, and limits the exercise of power 
on the part of those who hold such offices. Where there is no con- 
stitution in this sense, there is no limitation of ruling power. An 
absolute ruler is limited only to the extent that he observes natural 
law; but a constitutional ruler is limited not only by natural law, 
but by positive enactments. The only recourse against the despotism 
of an absolute ruler is rebellion; but there is legal recourse against 
the despotism or usurpation by constitutional rulers, namely, impeach- 
ment. A constitution solves the problem of how political authority, 
which is naturally vested in the community as a whole, is transferred 
to some of its members who shall exercise that authority through the 
powers attached to ruling offices. That problem cannot possibly be 
solved, except accidentally, in the royal or absolute regime. In fact, 
there is a profound inconsistency between the principle of popular 
sovereignity and the principle of the royal regime,—absolute and un- 
limited authority vested in one or a few persons. It is in terms of 
these facts that the intrinsic superiority of constitutional over royal 
government is to be understood. Other facts, mentioned in subsequent 
notes, such as the choice of rulers, are contingent, not necessary, 
aspects of this distinction. Vd. f’n. 10 and 11, supra. 


25. Vd. fn. 4 supra. A constitutional monarchy is not a kingdom or 
principality, even though one man hold all the ruling offices. For if 
it is a constitutional rule, the ruled are citizens, not subjects, and the 
ruler is a man of their choice. Similarly, a non-constitutional rule 
is a kingship or principality, even though all the old men of the 
tribe, or the members of a dynastic family, hold all the offices of 
rule, for the ruled are at best subjects, not citizens, and though they 
may voluntarily submit, they do not choose their rulers. Even if 
elected rather than hereditary, the absolute ruler rules subjects 


not citizens. Cf. fn. 22 and 24 supra, and vd. Politics, III, 14-17; 
iv, & 
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26. Vd. Politics, I, 1: “The distinction between the king and the 
statesman is as follows: when the government is personal, the ruler 
is a king; when, according to the rules of political science the 
citizens rule and are ruled in turn, then he is called a statesman” 
(1252815). And: “A king is the natural superior of his subjects, 
but he should be of the same kith or kin with them, and such is the 
relation of elder and younger, of father and son” (Politics, I, 12, 
1259b15). That is why the paternal rule is said to be a quasi-royal 
rule, and the royal rule a quasi-paternal rule. Cf. fn. 23 supra. 
That Aristotle divides kingly rule against constitutional rule is made 
perfectly clear by the following passage: “there is by nature a 
justice appropriate to the rule of a master, another to kingly rule, 
another to constitutional rule” (III, 17, 128788). And when Aris- 
totle enumerates the four main types of government, thinking of the 
state as a political community, constitutionally founded, he names only 
aristocracy, polity, democracy, and oligarchy, and omits kingship and 
tyranny entirely. St. Thomas recognizes the analogy between the 
king and the father. (De Regimine Principum, I, 1) but he fails to 
see the consequence of this analogy, namely, that the kingly rule, 
appropriate to a village, is anomalous in a state; or what is even more 
important, the injustice of paternalism, because of the misrule of 


adults, the subjection of men under royal rule. Cf. John Locke on 
this point; vd. fn. 19 supra. 


27. Vd. Maritain, op. cit., Ch. IV on Democracy and Authority. Cf. 
Politics, III, 11, 15, 16. 


28. Vd. fn. 22, 23 supra. “The so-called limited monarchy, or king- 
ship according to law, is not a distinct form of government, for under 
all governments, as, for example, in a democracy or an aristocracy, 
there may be a general holding office for life, and one person is 
often made supreme over the administration of the state” (Politics, 
III, 16, 128723-7). In other words, limited monarchy is constitutional 
government, and what sort of constitutional government it is will 
depend on the qualifications for citizenship: it may be democratic 
or oligarchical, or a mixed constitution. Limited monarchy is, 
therefore, not a form of government, distinct from constitutional 
government, as the kingly or non-constitutional royal rule is. Cf. 
Politics, III, 15, 17; IV, 2, 3. 


29. The conditions I have set down for a demonstration of democracy 
are also the conditions for proving the existence of a hierarchy of 
good forms of government. If there are any essential distinctions 
among good states, they must be hierarchically ordered, for the 
principle of hierarchy applies to the distinction of moral, as well as 
to the distinction of natural, species. The solution of this problem 
seems to me to be the central problem of political philosophy, for 
unless it is solved the prudential problems, concerned with ordering 
means to ends, cannot be well considered. But it is precisely this 
problem which Aristotle and St. Thomas fail to solve definitively. Aris- 
totle’s failure is less complete than St. Thomas’s, because Aristotle 
does recognize the essential distinction between the royal (or abso- 
lute) and the constitutional (or limited) regime, and even sees that 
the justice of the latter is superior to the justice of the former. 
Aristotle’s failure is only in not making this distinction everywhere 
the paramount principle in his classification and evaluation of states. 
(I do not mention, of course, his obvious failure to see the further 
distinction between the justice of constitutional rule with unjust dis- 
enfranchisements and the greater justice of democracy with universal 
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suffrage.) St. Thomas’s failure is more profound. He tends to oblit- 
erate the distinction between the royal and the constitutional, even 
using “royal” and “political” as if they were synonyms, and in con- 
sequence makes rule for the public interest the only principle of 
justice. If this be the only criterion of justice, then the choice be- 
tween one form of government and another can only be made on pru- 
dential grounds, i.e. which is more expedient and efficient, under cer- 
tain circumstances, for achieving the common good, for preserving 
peace and maintaining itself with stability. Even if, according to 
Demongeot, St. Thomas rejects the superficial political numerology of 
classifying states according to whether the rule is exercised by one, 
few or many, he has not advanced positive normative principles for 
classifying the basic types of states according to their grade of politi- 
cal justice. It is impossible to tell whether the “monarchy” which is 
praised as best in the De Regimine is an absolute or a constitutional 
rule; and hence it is impossible to compare the arguments there given 
with the arguments for the supremacy of the “mixed constitution” in 
the Summa Theologica. The root of these defects is the failure to 
discriminate the gradation of states according to justice from the 
evaluation of governments according to prudence in terms of expedi- 
ency and efficiency. Vd. fn. 4 supra. But if there are three distinct types 
of good government, distinct as to their goodness, or the perfection of 
justice they realize, and not merely with respect to the efficiency of politi- 
cal arrangements, then there must be three separate normative, or 
moral, principles, capable of being combined cumulatively. That this 
is true can be shown by a reductio ad absurdum. of the opposite posi- 
tion: if, in fact, the rule of many achieved the common gocd as well as 
the rule of one; or if, in fact, the non-constitutional royal rule 
achieved the common good as well as a mixed constitutional govern- 
ment, then these governments would have to be judged equally good. 
But a normative classification of types of government, according to 
grades of goodness, must be made independently of any factual suc- 
cesses or failures, because it depends only on the degree to which 
political justice is involved in the conception of the political form. 
Among political writers, John Locke, by reason of discerning the in- 
justice of paternalism, nearly accomplishes a strictly normative order- 
ing of types of good government on moral grounds; he fails only to the 
extent that he does not distinguish the status of a subject (consenting 
to be governed) and the status of citizen (actively participating in 
government) ; nor does he fully solve the problem of the qualifications 
for citizenship. Cf. fn. 9 and 11 supra. In modern times, the most 
Aristotelian political analysis is made by J. S. Mill in his essay 
Representative Government. Mill not only properly distinguishes 
between the problem of the best government absolutely and the 
problem of good governments relative to circumstances, but he i:n- 
proves upon Aristotle by arguing for democracy in an Aristotelian 
manner. 


80. That a constitutional rule is a rule of law primarily, rather than 
a rule of men, can be regarded from two points of view. On the 
one hand, it can be viewed prudentially as a more expedient way 
to achieve the common good, since law is by its very nature an ordina- 
tion of reason with respect to the common good. On the other hand, 
it can be viewed morally, as a mark of the intrinsic superiority of 
constitutional government, for in so far as political authority is vested 
in the community as a whole, it can be exercised by members of that 
community only by delegation. When those who rule either make 
laws or enforce them through delegated authority, the laws they 
make or enforce are above them. Hence, the realization of popular 
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sovereignty through a rule of law rather than of men is an 
intrinsic superiority of constitutional over kingly government. Vd. 
St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. 90, AA. 1, 2, 3; Q. 96, AA. 
5, 6. 

The superiority of the rule of law over the rule of men is mag- 
nificently argued by Aristotle in Politics, III, 11, 15, 16; IV, 4. Not 
only is law more likely to be the expression of reason, than the 
voice of any one man on political matters, but the voice of the 
multitude is more likely to express a true judgment of practical 
reason, in conformity with right appetite, than the opinions of one or 
few. “A multitude is a better judge of many things than any indi- 
vidual” (Politics, III, 15, 12868380). That is why custom has the 
force of law and is even able to cause a change of law (Politics, III, 
16, 128765; cf. Sum. Th., I-II, Q. 97, A. 3). 

This explains not only the superiority of a rule of law, but also 
the intrinsic soundness of majority rule. In every constitutional 
government, Aristotle says, “the majority” (of the citizens) “rules” 
(Politics, 1V, 4, 12908382). Because of the very nature of practical 
problems, and because the truth of the practical intellect is by con- 
formity with right appetite, the voice of the majority is generally 
more dependable than any other mode of reaching a practical decision 
relative to the common good. Vd. fn. 49 infra. 


31. “Where men are alike or equal, it is neither expedient nor just 
that one man should be lord cf all, whether there are laws or no 
laws” (Politics, III, 17, 12884). This judgment is expressed many 
times by Aristotle in different ways; and it can be taken to indicate 
that if he had not made the error about natural siavery, and if he 
had not been limited in his political vision by the historic accidents of 
his own community, he would have argued, as we argue today, not 
only for the superiority of constitutional government over the pater- 
nalism of a kingly rule, but also for the even greater superiority of 
democracy, with equal suffrage extended to all men, because they are 
all alike or equal in their human nature, their nature as rational, 
political animals. 


32. Cf. fn. 19 and 31 supra. Vd. Politics, V, 1-5 for a discussion of 
the injustice in ancient democracy, from the point of the rich men, 
and the injustice in ancient oligarchy, from the point of view of the 
poor, though economically free, men. Each took a false criterion for 
citizenship and measured the justice of the constitution accordingly. 
Neither wealth, nor economic freedom, nor nobility of birth, nor race 
are just criteria of citizenship; though they may have a sort of acci- 
dental justice relative to contingent, historic circumstances. Cf. fn. 
18 supra. 


33. The distinction here made between privation and negation must 
be understood historically, according to the dynamism of the political 
process. In the order of development of the types of good states, from 
the less to the more perfect, privation precedes perfection in the 
order of time. Negation, on the other hand, is the corruption of a 
perfection, and therefore the generation of bad states follows in time 
the existence of the relatively good types which they pervert. Thus, 
constitutional government cannot suffer corruption (negation of the 
factor of constitutionality) until, in the order of political develop- 
ment, constitutional government has arisen as an improvement upon 
earlier kingly rule. 


24, Vd. Politics, III, 14, 128532. Cf. Politics, III, 15, 16; IV, 3. 
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35. Vd. fn. 22, 23, and 26 supra. For Aristotle, constitutional gov- 
ernment is clearly identical with a city or state, as opposed to a vil- 
lage or principality under royal rule. A city-state, in short, is a con- 
stitutional government with restricted citizenship. 


36. One further qualification must be added. It is possible for a 
democracy to exist, in the sense of universal suffrage, and yet for 
there to be unjust qualifications for holding the ruling offices in the 
government; in which case, some men would be unjustly excluded 
from the fullest participation in the government. In the full sense, 
the “citizen must share in the governing and being governed” (Poli- 
tics, III, 13,1283>44; cf. III, 16). But this can occur democratically, 
only if the essential qualifications for holding ruling offices be the 
just ones of virtue and ability. Thus, the House of Lords is still an 
oligarchical blot on the face of British democracy; and until the 17th 
Amendment, the selection of senators was a defect in American demo- 
cratic processes. Democracy is fully realized in principle only when 
natural ability and acquired virtue can rise to the top. In principle, 
therefore, there must be no constitutional obstacles to this happen- 
ing. Whether it happens in fact or not depends upon the prudential 
ordering of the actual means of political life; the rdle of parties, the 
organization of the electorate, political education, etc. Vd. fn. 18, 
supra. 


37. Democracy, in its essential signification, is defined by the three 
criteria of political justice taken together. Nothing more need be 
added. But, of course, the constitutional provisions of an actual demo- 
cratic state can be a more or less perfect formulation of the prin- 
ciples of democratic justice; thus, the addition of the Bill of Rights 
to our constitution improved it, as have some of the more important 
later amendments dealing with the extension of suffrage. Though 
there are no essential criteria of democracy, other than the three 
given, there are, of course, prudential criteria of expediency in devis- 
ing laws and other political institutions for the sake of more fully 
realizing the democratic essence. The contemporary discussion of 
democracy is, for the most part, concerned with these prudential 
problems. Vd. Jerome Kerwin’s Making Democracy Work, New York, 
1939; and the writings of Walter Lippmann. Thus, in a recent arti- 
cle (Atlantic Monthly, August, 1939), Mr. Lippmann argued that in 
a democracy the minority must not only be tolerated as constitu- 
tional but must be maintained as indispensable to a right formula- 
tion of political decisions by the majority. This is a typical prudential 
point: it concerns the expediency of democratic means, not the essen- 
tial nature of the democratic constitution itself. 

The moral criteria which Father Farrell proposes as defining all 
governments apply only to democracy. Vd. op. cit., cf. fn. 9 supra. 
He has not defined the goodness of inferior states. But he rightly 
distinguishes the moral and the prudential problems: questions con- 
cerning the essential nature of a type of government, and questions 
concerning means to be used in the light of contingent circumstances. 

The proof of the supremacy of democracy is in terms of ends. The 
common good is the end, or first principle, in the order of politicai 
activity. Now if there were only one common good, the same in all states, 
there would be only one last political end, and hence only one first 
political principle. In which case, Father Farrell would be right that 
all good states are the same with respect to the elements of their good- 
ness, and the only distinctions among states would be prudential, not 
moral. If that were the case, it might still be argued that, under 
certain circumstances, prudence would choose democratic forms as 
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more expedient than other forms of achieving the common good. But 
that is not the nature of my argument. My basic contention is that 
there is a classification of states, on moral rather than prudential 
grounds, according to grades of political justice, and that there are as 
many grades of “common good” as there are levels of political justice. 
The proof then is a demonstration that there are three such grades 
of political justice, three good states, three “common goods.” Each is 
an end, just as the diverse modes of the “good life” are each ends. 
To say that democracy is the best state, therefore, is to say that it 
is the highest end toward which political activity on the part of men 
can strive, just as a similar remark might be made about the con- 
templative as the highest mode of the good life. The inferior common 
goods are also ends; they are principles of political activity in the 
sense that they command loyalty and service in the absence of a higher 
end, and a better common good. To put it most strikingly, an absolute 
king is a good ruler if he serves the royal, or lowest, common good; 
but he would be a better man if he had enough vision to see a better 
common good which he might help to bring about by working toward 
the abolition of his absolute kingship and toward the development in its 
place cf constitutional government and ultimately, perhaps, democracy. 
(Cf. Mill, op. cit., Ch. II, ITI.) 

The common good is not a final, but an intermediate, end. It is, 
therefore, also a means to the two final ends of human life, temporal 
and eternal. Of these, the eternal is equally served by any good state. 
It is only the temporal happiness of men which, ‘being unequally 
served by different types of states, can differentiate the three grades 
of the common good. 

37a. It should be observed, in the first place, that the step from I to II 
is not coordinate with the step from II to IIJ. The difference between 
the royal and the constitutional state is much more radical than the 
difference between the republic with limited suffrage, etc., and the 
democracy. In the first step, there is an absolute change from a less 
just to a more just type of rule; in the second step, there is a change 
from a less complete to a more complete fulfillment of the justice 
inherent in the same type of rule, and it is this difference in type of 
rule which causes the gradation of justice in the step from I to II. But, 
under constitutional rule, there can be distributive justice or not with 
respect to enfranchisement, and it is this difference which causes the 
gradation of justice in the step from II to III. The analogy of the 
three grades of state with the three grades of soul is instructive here: 
brutes and men are superior to vegetables by having cognitive power 
(as both a republic and a democracy are superior to a kingship by 
being constitutional); but men are superior to brutes by having a 
cognitive power which brutes lack, reason as well as sense (and so a 
democracy is superior to a mere republic because it has all, and not 
merely some, of the distributive justice which constitutional rule makes 
possible.) The gradation of the three states can also be expressed 
quantitatively: in I, there are no citizens; in II, some men are citizens; 
in III, all men who should be citizens, are. This quantitative state- 
ment should not be confused with the traditional political numerology 
of the one, the few, and the many, for it is derived from basic qualita- 
tive distinctions in types of rules and criteria of justice. Finally, it 
should be observed that if the common good is analogical in the three 
states, so are the three basic factors: A is not univocally the same 
when conjoined with B; nor A and B, when conjoined with C. 


38. Vd. Politics, III, 8: “Tyranny is monarchy exercising the rule 
of a master over political society” (127916). Cf. III, 4; IV, 10. “No 


freeman, if he can escape from it, will endure such a government” 
(1295223). 
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39. Vd. Politics, IV, 4, 5. 


40. Since neither Aristotle nor St. Thomas could conceive democracy 
as the best form of government, they could not conceive the sort of 
bad democratic government which exists in the world today, and 
which is certainly the most tolerable of perverted types, precisely 
because it is the direct perversion of the best type, the least corrup- 
tion of the best state. Vd. fn. 42 infra. 


41. The worst form of ancient democracy “is that in which the 
multitude have the supreme power, and supersede the laws by 
decrees. This is a state of affairs brought about by the demagogues. 
. . . Where the laws are not supreme, there demagogues spring up. 
. .. This sort of democracy, which is now a monarch, and no longer 
under the control of law, seeks to exercise monarchical sway, and 
grows into a despot... . This sort of democracy is relatively to 
other democracies what tyranny is to other forms of monarchy” 
(Politics, IV, 4, 129285-20). 

There is a form of oligarchy “in which the magistrates are su- 
preme, and not the law. Among oligarchies that is what tyranny is 
among monarchies, and the last mentioned form of democracy among 
democracies; and in fact this sort of oligarchy receives the name of 
dynasty (or rule of powerful families)” (Politics, IV, 5, 1292>5-10). 


42. Vd. fn. 5 and 40 supra. Of the direct perversion of good states 
personal despotism is the worst because it is a perversion of the least 
perfect of the good states, namely, the kingship; and by the same 
reasoning, the despotism of the majority is the most tolerable be- 
cause it is the perversion of the most perfect state. But the tyranny 
which is the corruption of a democracy is the worst sort of tyranny, 
because it involves the corruption of all the principles of good govern- 
ment. Cf. the reasoning of Aristotle in Politics, ITI, 7, 18; IV, 2; 
and of St. Thomas in De Regimine Principum, I, 3. 


43. This accounts for two of the six types of states traditionally 
discussed, namely “monarchy” and “tyranny”. These two reduce to 
the true and the perverted forms of Type I, the quasi-paternal or 
royal rule. 

44, This accounts for the remaining four of the six types of states 
traditionally discussed, namely, “aristocracy,” “polity,” “democracy,” 
and “oligarchy.” These four all reduce to relatively better and worse 
actualizations of Type II, the constitutional rule with restricted suf- 
frage. With respect to this second type of state, the traditional opin- 
ion is that the best actualization is achieved by what is called the 
“mixed constitution” which gave citizenship to all the different 
privileged classes in the population, either absolutely or proportion- 
ately to wealth, birth, etc. But it should be observed that there were 
privileged and unprivileged classes, and the conditions of privilege 
were obviously far from just; though within these limitations, the 
mixed constitution most approximates to democracy through the 
widest extension of suffrage, and the participation of diverse classes 
in government. In regard to the superiority of the mixed constitution, 
both on the moral ground of justice and the prudential ground of 
expediency for the sake of stability, vd. Aristotle, Politics, II, 6; 
IV, 8, 9, 11; Cicero, De Republica, I, 45-46; St. Thomas, Summa 
Theologica, I-II, Q. 94, A. 4; Q. 105, A. 1. In contrast to this best 
ideal which the ancient and mediaeval world could conceive, consider 
the ideal of democracy as the classless society, i.e., without any 
privileged classes politically. Vd. Maritain, Freedom in the Modern 
World, pp. 57-8. (In this connection, it is necessary to remember the 
two conceptions of the “mixed regime.” Vd. fn. 6, supra.) 
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Thus, the traditional classification of six forms of government is 
reduced to a distinction between two types of states (the principality 
and the city-state; or the royal rule and the constitutional rule) ; 
the six traditional states falling as means somewhere between the 
good and bad forms of the two types defined. Aristotle sees this 
vaguely when he divides kingship against constitutional rule, and 
considers tyranny as a kind of kingship; and even more so when he 
says there are only two principal types of constitutional state, democ- 
racy and oligarchy, for aristocracy is a kind of oligarchy, and polity 
is a kind of democracy (Politics, IV, 3, 12904 12-29). 

The traditional classification is, of course, incomplete, for it 
entirely omits the third type of state, and hence all the actual gov- 
ernments which fall somewhere on the line between true and perverted 
democracy. (For a more precise statement of the way the three 
good states are ordered vd. fn. 37a, supra.) 


45. Vd. Politics, III, 17, 18, for a statement of the accidental cir- 
cumstances which relatively justify kingly rule. Cf. St. Thomas, 


Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. 97, A. 38, ad 3; and J. S. Mill, op. cit., 
Ch, II, IIT. 


46. Vd. fn. 8 supra. 


47. What Maritain calls the ascensional movement of history toward 
the realization of democracy as the best (Politics and Scholasticism, 
Ch. III) is not an unwavering line of progress. Christianity, in some 
part, brought about a condemnation of slavery, and the image of 
democracy was seen in the Middle Ages, to the extent that popular 
sovereignty was achieved in principle, if not wholly in fact, and to 
the extent that many corporations were organized in a democratic 
manner, even if the whole society was not. But, with the breakup 
of the Holy Roman Empire, within which these buds of democracy 
thrived; and with the rise of the national state, bent upon nation- 
alistic aggrandizement and hence requiring strongly centralized 
governments, the movement of history underwent a series of atavisms, 
which masked the underlying progress due to changes in the pre- 
political conditions of the state. There was a sort of recapitulation 
of ancient political history in the occurence first of absolute personal 
rulers, kings by divine right and not by popular delegation, who 
are the State; and then of constitutional monarchies with increasing 
limitations upon the crown, and with increasing representation of 
privileged classes in the offices of government. By the 19th century, 
the economic and physical changes in human society brought about 
the realization of a sort of mixed constitution, still, of course, with 
limited suffrage. It is only in the last fifty years that the movement 
of history has actually reached the first rough approximations of 
— combination of constitutionality and universal suf- 
rage. 

Political progress in the ancient world was also cyclical. Constitu- 
tionalism was an achievement of the 5th and 6th centuries in 
Greek life. Prior to that, the normal political phenomenon was the 
absolute kingship or royal rule. Aristotle plainly regards the royal 
regime as belonging to ancient or heroic times or, if it exists contem- 
poraneously, it is fit only for barbarians, not Greeks. Herodotus is 
everywhere impressively insistent upon this major difference between 
the Greeks and the barbarians: the latter still live as subject people 
under royal rule, such as that of the Great Kings of Persia, whereas 
the Greeks have emancipated themselves; they are free men, living 
as citizens under constitutional rule. But constitutionalism came to 
an end with the rise of the Macedonian Empire. In the Roman cycle, 
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we observe a similar series of steps: first, the period of royal rule 
under the early kings; then the gradual establishment of the Republic 
which is Rome’s achievement of constitutionality; and then its gradual 
corruption at the hands of the Caesars. It is worth noting that for a 
hundred years after the rise of the Empire, the emperors pretended 
to be constitutional rulers. They faked an observance of republican 
forms. But in the course of time they gave up the pretense, and an 
absolutist regime became outwardly tyrannical as well as despotic. 
As many contemporary political observers have noted, there is a 
striking parallel between the corruption of republican principles in 
Rome, and the corruption of democratic principles in fascist Italy and 
Nazi Germany. Tryannical despotism in Russia is not as bad as it 
is in Italy and Germany, because in Russia it amounts to another 
form of Czaristic absolutism: there was no Russian republic or 
democracy to corrupt. The Russian state, before as after the revolu- 
tion, is a simple perversion of the royal rule, and as such, not as 
bad as the more complicated corruptions of better regimes. 


48. Vd. Politics, III, 9, 11, 17; IV, 1. Here, and elsewhere, Aristotle 
repeats the observation that “laws must be adapted to constitutions” 
(1282610); that there is “a justice appropriate to the kingly rule, 
and another to the constitutional rule” (1278>38); and even that 
there is an “oligarchical justice’ and a “democratical justice” 
(120888). Aristotle’s point must be generalized: there are three 
grades of political justice, as there are three types of political com- 
munity, ordered according to the degree of their perfection. And the 
justice which is meted out by men or through laws in these three 
communities is relative to the justice intrinsic to the nature of each 
state. 

These three grades of political justice can be analogized to the 
three modes of good human life: the justice of the principality, under 
kingly rule, is like the goodness of the child’s life, the healthy animal 
life; the justice of the republic, under constitutional rule with limited 
suffrage, is like the goodness of the active life; and the justice of 
democracy is like the goodness of the contemplative life. This explains 
why one must not compare the laws and other political expedients of 
the city-state with those of a democracy. One can compare the vir- 
tues of two men, both leading the active life, or both leading the 
contemplative life, for the comparison can measure the degree to 
which they attain the excellence appropriate to that mode of life. But 
if one man is leading the active life, and the other the contemplative, 
we can compare them only by judging their accomplishment relative 
to the standards of their respective modes of life. Similarly, we can 
compare the laws and institutions of distinct types of government, 
only by judging them with reference to diverse principles of justice 
inherent in the respective communities. Cf. fn. 37 and 372, supra. 


49. Vd. fn. 30 supra. The argument for the voice of the multitude 
in deliberative matters, as the best approximation to practical truth 
and hence the voice of reason, rests on two assumptions, namelv. that 
a mean of virtue is reached by the cancelling out of opposing vicious 
extremes; and further, that more men have some rectitude of will, 
than lack it entirely. Since the truth in practical matters depends on 
the rectitude of the will primarily, and secondarily on the careful 
deliberation which balances opposing counsels, the multitude is likely 
to form a sound jugdment if it proceeds deliberatively, and if the 
majority considers the contrary opinions of divergent minorities. 

The assumption that more men have rectitude of will with respect 
to the common good, than lack it, must be true, for otherwise no state 
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could exist at all. If a majority of the members of a community did not 
aim at the common good, as a desirable end because a means in turn 
to their own ultimate happiness, no government, no matter how just 
or powerful, could possibly enforce the existence of a good political 
order. If, then, most men do in fact aim at the common good, because 
it is their good, and if truth in practical matters is by conformity with 
right appetite, then Aristotle’s insight that the judgment of the multi- 
tude about anything pertaining to the common good is better than 
the judgment of the few or of one, is plainly sound. 

We must distinguish between deliberative and executive functions, 
however, because in the executive dimension, direction by one man is 
apt to be more efficient than direction by many equals. Jefferson was 
clear on this point: he followed Aristotle in claiming supremacy for 
the judgment of the multitude in deliberative matters (in making laws 
or determining means-in-general for the common good); but in the 
executive branch of the government where, above all else, efficiency 
is desirable, Jefferson argued for the supremacy of one man as leader. 
Vd. his discussion of this point in Democracy, pp. 91-94. This distinc- 
tion between the deliberative and the executive functions may also 
explain the point of St. Thomas’s argument for the goodness of the 
rule of one, in De Regimine. Certainly in a royal regime, which is a 
rule by decree rather than by law, and in which the executive dimen- 
sion looms larger than the deliberative, it would be more efficient to 
have an absolute rule by one rather than by several or many. And in 
a constitutional regime, we usually make the executive branch 
“monarchical” in type in order to make it efficient. 


49a. Rousseau, for example, makes his fundamental distinction that 
between royal and republican government. He writes: “I therefore 
give the name ‘Republic’ to every state that is governed by laws, no 
matter what the form of its administration may be; for only in such 
a case does public interest govern, and the res publica rank as a 
reality. Every legitimate government is republican” (Social Contract, 
Bk. II, Ch. VI). And in a footnote he adds that even a constitutional 
monarchy is a republic. 

This is also Jefferson’s fundamental distinction, although he uses 
the word “monarchy” to name the absolute type of rule which he thinks 
of as opposed to, and inferior to, republicanism. Vd. loc. cit., Ch. IL., 
esp. pp. 60 ff. 

Both Rousseau and Jefferson are more clearly republicans, or con- 
stitutionalists, than they are democrats; although it might be argued 
from Rousseau’s attack on slavery that he might have urged the jus- 
tice of universal suffrage; and there is some positive evidence, both 
from Jefferson’s opposition to negro slavery and to his remarks on 
suffrage (vd. loc. cit., pp. 58, 151-157), that Jefferson was much more 
of a dernocrat than was John Adams and the New England aristocrats, 
on the one hand, or Hamilton, Madison and Jay, the protectors of the 
propertied minority, on the other. But the dawn of American democ- 
racy really begins with Jackson. 


50. In the order of final causes, the state, to be a perfect community, 
must fully realize the political potentialities, not of some men, but 
of all men who are political animals. Hence, when it is strictly 
defined as a perfect community, in terms of finality, the only state 
is a democracy. It is redundant to say that democracy is the only 
“good state”, because by its very definition, the state as such is 
good. That the meaning of “state” should thus coincide with the 
meaning of “perfect community” is not surprising, for whenever any- 
thing is defined in terms of final causes, the thing defined is identical 
with the best that can be achieved in a process of development. Thus, 
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the definition of virtue applies strictly to the perfect virtues, and 
only by comparison to the imperfect ones. 


50a. It might be suggested that the fourth criterion (D) is the 
brotherhood of man, and that the fourth state (IV) which arises from 
the combination of A, B, C, and D, is the international state. This 
requires much reflection before it can be expressed in a demonstrative 
manner; but there are no obvious reasons against the possibility. On 
the one hand, as there is further progress in the physical mastery of 
the environment, especially the conditions of communication, the 
geographical obstacles to an international community will be progress- 
ively diminished; on the other hand, if the “state” be defined as that 
perfect political community necessary for man to lead a good human 
life, then it may become more and more obvious to men who have 
suffered the nationalistic suicide of European life that nothing short 
of the international community can possibly be a peaceful order of 
human life. The sovereignty of many national states will then be 
naturally superseded by the sovereignty of the one international state, 
just as in times past, the sovereignty of many village communities 
was superseded by the sovereignty of the city-state, and that in 
turn by the national-state, as man’s needs indicated the regime that 
must exist to provide him with the fruits of a common good. Cf. E, I. 
Watkin’s argument for internationalism, in an article entitled Civiliza- 
tion and Sovereignty, in The Commonweal for Jan. 5, 1940. The most 
difficult obstacle to the consummation of an international state is, of 
course, the barrier of languages. But it is not insurmountable. 


51. In his forthcoming work, Politics and Scholasticism, Maritain 
has sympathetically examined all the false notions about democracy, 
such as those of Rousseau and Proudhon. He has contrasted what he 
calls the organic democracy of the person with the anarchic democ- 
racy of the individual. But he never makes the error, which is so 
prevalent in certain quarters, of rejecting the good and the true 
because they are accidentally accompanied by evil and falsehood. 
“An immense and difficult task here imposes itself upon Christian 
intelligence. I believe that modern times have sought many good 
things, but by bad means; one must neither deny these good ends, 
because the means are worthless, nor be indulgent to bad means, 
because the ends are good, toward which one thinks these means are 
leading. The effort toward social justice, toward international peace, 
toward political and economic realizations of that freedom to which 
the person aspires, has been linked in fact to the errors of individual- 
istic liberalism, to the belief in the original goodness of human 
nature and in necessary progress, to the idea that Number is the 
source of authority and of right, to the Rousseauist myths and the 
socialist myths. It must be freed from these myths and these errors. 
It is only too true that Christians face today, in the social-temporal 
order, problems very much like those which their fathers encountered 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, in the order of the philosophy of 
nature. In those days, physics and astronomy, which were being born, 
were closely bound to erroneous philosophies, and turned against the 
tradition. The defenders of tradition were unablé to make the neces- 
sary discriminations; they chose to be, at one and the same time, 
against that which was to become modern science, and against the 
philosophic errors which grew like parasites upon this science in its 
origin. Three centuries were required to get over this misunderstand- 
ing, if one can say that the world has really got over it. We should 
not today repeat all over again the same sort of mistake in the realm 
of practical and social philosophy” (op. cit., Ch. VIII). In short, sur 
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task is to recognize the great good in the modern achievement of 
democracy, a good as real as the modern achievement of science, and 
to understand that good, so far as possible, in the light of traditional 
truths. We must not hold on to tradition where modern advances 
rightly challenge its errors, either in the philosophy of nature or in 
political philosophy. And we must not close our eyes to those modern 
advances because our contemporaries may use them falsely to attack 
traditional truths. 


52. As Professor Kerwin points out, the corporative order envisaged 
by the Quadragesimo Anno, would lead to economic democracy. “When 
seciety is organized in functional groups, such as professional and 
trade associations, each enjoying a measure of autonomy, and cooper- 
ating with the State in promoting the general welfare, a different 
kind of local self-government exists. . . . Economic democracy within 
the corporation would exist side by side with political democracy, 
such as we enjoy in this country today” (op. cit., pp. 11-12). Only 
by the progressive democratization of the economic order, through 
corporative reformation, can we hope ultimately to free men from 
economic slavery. 


53. “Even under mixed and aberrant forms, and even in the Rous- 
seauist tendency to naturize (and denaturize)) the Gospel, is it not 
the Christian leaven that is still seen fermenting in the bosom of 
human history, while the unhappy adventure of individualistic democ- 
racy is unfolding itself. Under purer forms, and tending this time 
to evangelize nature, is it not always, and more truly, the Christian 
leaven that is at work in history, preparing in it a personalist democ- 
racy?” (Maritain, op. cit., Ch. III). 

“Organic democracy does not suppress, even in principle, either 
authority or power... . At its roots we find the idea that man is not 
‘born free’ but must conquer freedom, and that in the state,—a 
hierarchic totality of persons,—men must be governed as persons, not 
as things; and toward a common good truly human, which flows back 
to the persons, and whose chief value is the latter’s freedom of 
expansion. Naturally, democracy thus understood is a concrete his- 
toric ideal, which still needs many centuries of human education 
before it will take on all its dimensions in history. . . . I consider 
such a democracy inconceivable without the super-elevation which 
nature and temporal civilization receive, in their proper order, from 
the energies of the Christian ferment” ’(ibid., Chap. IV). 


But progress toward these ideals of political and economic democ- 
racy is a career to the end of time. Contrary to Marx’s view, it 
must be understood that “if the progress of human societies is to 
proceed in the direction of this liberation, it would be fully attained,— 
that is, every form and modality of servitude, of service to another 
for the peculiar or private good of that other, will be abolished for 
all men,—only at the term of the progress of human history. ... This 
progressive escape from servitude among men depends, on the one 
hand, on technical progress, notably on the services rendered by 
machines, and on certain transformations and transferences in the 
regime of property; but it necessarily depends also, on the other 
hand, on a progressive spiritualization of humanity caused by forces 
of the soul and of liberty, and the Gospel leaven at work in human 
history” (ibid., Ch. V). 


MoRTIMER ADLER. 
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(b) THE PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRACY 
A quarter of a century ago former President Woodrow Wilson 
in a political essay entitled The State ventured to prophecy: 


“If Aristocracy seems about to disappear, Democracy seems 
about universally to prevail. Ever since the rise of popular 
education in the last century and its vast development since 
have assured a thinking weight to the masses of the people 
everywhere, the advance of democratic opinion and the spread 
of democratic institutions have been most marked and most 
significant. They have destroyed almost all pure forms of 
Monarchy and Aristocracy by introducing into them impera- 
tive forces of popular thought and the concrete institutions 
of popular representation; and they promise to reduce politics 
to a single form by excluding all other governing forces and 
institutions but of a wide suffrage and a democratic represen- 
tation—by reducing all forms of government to Democracy.” 


Perhaps if he were writing today President Wilson would be less 
confident; for his bold prophecy seems to have been trampled by the 
march of events during the last two decades; the tide of democracy 
seems to have ebbed and left ugly monsters of force and dictatorship 
on the shores of the sea of politics. If this be true it is not a 
cause of rejoicing; for there was hope, however ill-founded, in that 
movement of spreading democracy, hope that man can poorly afford 
to abandon. Perhaps an effort towards revitalizing that hope can be 
made in today’s discussion by examining some of the principles of 
all good government and observing the democratic elements which 
they necessarily involve. 

The brevity of this paper requires a severe delimitation of its 
scope. Government is a function of society and therefore supposes a 
sound philosophy of society. Such a philosophy, however, must here 
be assumed rather than expounded, only those aspects of it being 
treated which directly enter into the question of good government. 
The topic to be discussed is in the first place, therefore, government, 
and only indirectly the nature of society. Secondly, it is civil 
government, the government proper to civil society. Every society 
must have government, but as societies differ in nature, so do their 
governments, and what is true of one will not necessarily be true 
of another. Finally it is the philosophy or the philosophic prin- 
ciples of civil government rather than political science that is to 
be considered. Political science may be said to have for its object 
the proximate, immediately practical principles of political activity 
as conditioned by the exigencies of actual circumstances; political 
philosophy is concerned rather with the remote, underlying principles 
of civil society and its government. An attempt will be made to 
derive certain norms by which civil governments can be appraised 
both absolutely and relatively; and the particular question of the 
best will be assimilated to the more general question of the good. 

It will be useful to begin this inquiry by recalling how Aristotle 
and the schoolmen who were so considerably influenced by him ap- 
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proached the problem of the best government. As the other paper 
to be read at this session will include a quite detailed study of these 
historical sources, a summary statement will here be sufficient. 


For Aristotle the problem resolved itself ultimately to a matter 
of political expediency: what composition of government would be 
most likely to assure peace and stability in the body politic? It is 
true that he considers other standards of judgment. He seems to 
assent to the opinion that if there could be discovered any family or 
any man absolutely surpassing all other members of the community 
in wisdom or virtue, that family should be royal and that man king; 
though it is only fair to observe that he also toys with the suggestion 
of ostracism as an alternative disposal of such giants among pigmies. 
He adverts, too, to the connection between this question and the 
theory of citizenship and the citizen’s relation to the state. But his 
answer is in the end dictated by his conception of the best way to 
realize the peace and stability of the community. In the Nichomachean 
thics he dismisses the matter briefly with a pronouncement in favor 
of monarchy. in the Politics, however, he proceeds along the path 
of induction, setting forth for his readers an exhaustive and invaluable 
clinical study of the morphology and pathology of divers common- 
wealths and striving to derive from this storehouse of experience 
the formula of the best state or of the best disposition of political 
authority in the state. Good forms of government are distinguished 
from bad forms according to their ordination to the common good 
or their perversion to some private good. Of good constitutions there 
are three pure forms, classified accordingly as political power is 
restricted to one man, shared by a small group, or extended to all; 
and each good form is of course contrasted with the bad form which 
is its perversion. Each of the good forms or constitutions is seen 
to have certain merits peculiar to itself, but likewise to involve cer- 
tain disadvantages and dangers. After no little hesitation and inde- 
cision, Aristotle concludes that the best state will be one in which a 
strong middle class predominates and the excesses of wealth or 
poverty are minimized. In such a state the ideal government will 
be a mixed form including elements of oligarchic and democratic 
rule, with the strength of the middle class as a safeguard against 
the dangers of either. 

The most representative scholastic exponents of political theory 
were content to accept in substance Aristotle’s formulation of the 
problem of the best government. Thus St. Thomas Aquinas, in 
De Regimine Principum, asked whether it were better for a political 
community to be ruled by one man or by many; and he put himself 
on record as a strong advocate of the monarchic principle. For what 
a community chiefly needed, it seemed, was the unity of peace; and 
one man was a better principle of unity than several would be. But 
monarchical rule was forever in danger of lapsing into tyranny; so 
the power of the king demanded some limitation. This need was 
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one of the reasons that led him, in the Summa, to modify his answer 
and propose as the best form of government the politea, in which the 
elements of monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy were commingled 
so that the peculiar merits of each could be realized and their excesses 
guarded against. 

Undoubtedly the most fully developed study of the best, or as he 
called it, the most useful, form of government, came from the pen 
of St. Robert Bellarmine, principally in his controversial work 
De Romano Pontifice, Lib. I, ec. 1-4. But the point of view and the 
conclusion arrived at are essentially those of St. Thomas in the 
Summa Theologica. Absolutely speaking, monarchical rule must be 
accounted best; for in addition to the lessons to be learned from a 
consideration of the supreme government of the universe by God 
and the supreme spiritual rule of Christ, monarchical rule is better 
adapated to secure order and peace in a community, and is better 
endowed with the properties of strength, stability, and efficiency of 
operation required for good government. But because of the fallen 
state of human nature, the best form of civil government will be a 
mixed regime in which the power of an elective monarch is tempered 
and assisted by the addition of aristocratic and democratic elements; 
thus will be derived the good qualities of ail the simple forms of 
rule, each in itself quite legitimate. 

A few general observations may here be inserted. In the first 
place, the problem of the best kind of government as treated by 
Aristotle and even more so by the scholastics was limited almost 
exclusively to one of effective operation. This procedure is certainly 
permissible, but it can yield only a limited, qualified answer; for as 
will be shown, there are other principles according to which civil gov- 
ernment may be appraised. In the second place, in answering the 
restricted question they raised the scholastic writers were in no small 
degree influenced by the political history then available; one can only 
conjecture what their response would have been had they been con- 
fronted by the modern political scene. Finally, and this is of no 
small importance, their theory of government was fundamentally far 
more democratic than they themselves seemed to realize. The rest 
of this paper will serve indirectly to ciarify this statement and to 
show how, by a broadening of the inquiry according to principles 
common to all the great scholastic thinkers, the question can be 
differently stated and a more significant answer arrived at. 

Civil government is a function of society, and civil society is a 
function of man the social and political animal. That man is by 
nature socially inclined, that he is naturally ordained for life in 
society, especially domestic and civil society, is a truth that scarcely 
anyone thought of doubting until, in the confusion of post-Reformation 
thought, men like Hobbes, Puffendorf, Locke, and Rousseau appeared 
upon the scene. Simply stated, this doctrine means that man as an 
individual person is not sufficient unto himself, that there are within 
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him potentialities of perfection which cannot ordinarily be actuated 
apart from other men or through mere casual contacts with them 
but only through stable, peaceful, orderly association with others— 
that is, through social life. Man receives his being and attains the 
first stage of his perfection within the sacred walls of the family; 
but his complete temporal welfare cannot be realized except in and 
through a broader social organism, civil society. 


Since these societies are the natural complement of human nature, 
and are intended by nature, or more exactly by God the author of 
nature, for the perfection of the temporal order (which is itself sub- 
ordinated and directed to the ultimate and eternal order), they are 
not simply the products of man’s decision. The natural ordination 
of man dictates the end of each of these societies and their essential 
constitution as proportioned to that end. It is in this sense that 
they are called natural societies. (That marriage betwen Christians 
has been raised to the supernatural plane, and that an individual, 
out of higher motives, may elect a state of celibacy rather than the 
married state, are truths that need not enter into this discussion.) 


It is true that these societies do not come into existence save 
by the free consent of men; but that consent, the proximate, juridical 
cause of their existence, cannot affect their essential nature. A man 
and a woman may or may not contract marriage, but if they do, 
they form society conformed to the dictates of the natural law; other- 
wise their contract is invalid and without juridical effect. So, too, 
with regard to the state: the proximate, juridical cause of its exist- 
ence is the consent, express or tacit, instantaneous or gradual, of 
the multitude of families proximately disposed to form such a society; 
but its end and its essential attributes are determined by the law of 
nature. (It was a failure to understand the respective causalities of 
nature and will that misled those authors referred to above.) 


Now a society without a principle of authority is inconceivable; 
such a principle, by which the members can be effectively directed to 
the proper good intended, is necessary for the realization of unity 
and permanence. Political authority, therefore, is to be found in 
any actually existing body politic. This authority comes immediately 
from God, not by any positive enactment but by the same natural 
ordination which impells men to the formation of a political society. 
But while it is immediately from God, it is not immediately the pre- 
rogative of any person, group, or class, for apart from positive law 
no man can show certain and exclusive title to political pre-eminence 
over his fellow men. The original subject of political authority is 
accordingly the whole community. 

Ordinarily, however, the community as such does not attempt to 
exercise its political authority directly but establishes some specific 
political regime for this purpose. It is the community which by its 
free consent determines the particular form of government, the person 
or persons who are to have authority, the limitations which may be 
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thought advisable in the exercise ‘of this authority, the manner of 
succession, etc. States as such and political power as such are im- 
mediately from God, but this state, this government, depend on the 
choice of the community; regna Dei, reges hominum. An attempt to 
exercise political authority which has not been legitimately obtained 
through the free consent of the community, direct or indirect, express 
or tacit, is usurpation; an exercise of this power without regard for 
the limitations which have been included in its transference, or a 
perversion of it from its divinely ordained purpose of promoting the 
true common good of the community, is tyranny. 


This explanation of the juridical genesis of civil society and gov- 
ernment is commonly associated with the names of Francis Suarez 
and Saint Robert Cardinal Bellarmine, and rightly so in the sense 
that in their writings it received its finest and most systematic 
exposition and sturdiest defense (cf. Suarez, De Legibus, Lib. III; De- 
fensio Fidei, Lib. III; Bellarmine, De Membris Ecclesiae: Lib. III. 
De Laicis; and passim through all his works). But it was in no sense 
an innovation of theirs; rather was it, as they insisted, the tradi- 
tional scholastic doctrine dating back at least to the time of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. There had been, of course, occasional dissents, not 
to speak of disagreements on minor points; but not until the days of 
James i of England was this doctrine as a whole seriously challenged. 
—During the past century several notable Catholic writers, stirred 
by the excesses of the revolutionary spirit, denied the exclusive and 
universal validity of the traditional doctrine, and asserted that under 
certain circumstances a man endowed with unique, outstanding capac- 
ity or political leadership could justly assume power independently 
of the consent of the community. Such an exception ought not to be 
admitted. Theoretically it is untenable; practically it endangers the 
liberties of the people by opening the way to usurpation in the name 
of some infiated ego. In point of fact, if a community were so sterile 
as to produce only one man capable of managing its affairs and so 
irrational as to deny him authority, it would be too immature for 
indepndent political existence and would stand in need of a guardian 
rather than a ruler. 


At this point, to avoid misinterpretation or exaggeration of the 
function of the community in political government, a few observa- 
tions may be in order. The explanation here given does not rest on 
a positivistic, cumulative explanation of political sovereignty such as 
Hobbes proposed; political authority is specifically different from the 
fragments of personal liberty out of which Hobbes would compound 
it, and it can never evolve into the monstrous, totalitarian Leviathan 
with which that author edified a wondering world. Nor does it rest 
on some vague myth of a sovereign general will, in the Rousseauian 
sense. That theory begins with the assumption that no man can 
rightly be subjected to the rule of another; authority has to be ex- 
plained by a fanciful general will with which each individual will is 
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somehow identified; and as the interpretation of such an unreality 
cannot be arrived at by balloting or doing sums in addition, Rousseau 
himself was finally forced to accept the basic tenet of the modern 
Fihrer state according to which the will of the community is incar- 


nate in the most typical or, it sometimes seems, the most outrageous 
citizen. 


Nor can it be argued that the innate dignity of human nature 
precludes its being governed by an authority constituted independently 
of its consent. ‘‘No man is good enough to govern another man with- 
out that man’s consent”, said a former president of the United States. 
Taken literally that sentiment means either anarchy or the Rous- 


seauian myth; it would permit no rule save on the basis of unanimous 
consent. 


The only sound method of determining the extent to which the 
members of a society should participate in its government is to 
look to the true nature and proper ordination of that society. The 
Catholic Church, for example, has a form of government established 
for it by positive decree of God. Supreme spiritual authority is 
conferred directly by God, without human intervention, on one who 
has been properly designated by the Church, and this authority can 
be neither restricted nor removed by any human power. Yet all 
members are called to share in the proper good of that spiritual so- 
ciety, nor is their status prejudiced by the necessity of submission 
to an authority not subject to their control. In conjugal society, to 
take another example, though husband and wife enjoy an equality 
of status and share alike in the common good of married life, the 
husband is the naturally constituted head. As Pope Pius XI, in his 
encyclical On Christian Marriage, beautifully expresses it, 


Domestic society being confirmed by this bond of love, it is 
necessary that there flourish in it “order of love”, as St. Augus- 
tine calls it. This order includes both primacy of the husband 
with regard to the wife and children, and the ready subjection 
of the wife and her willing obedience which the Apostle com- 
mends in these words: “Let women be subject to their hus- 
bands as to the Lord, because the husband is the head of the 
wife, as Christ is the head of the Church.” 

This subjection, however, does not deny or take away the 
liberty which fully belongs to the woman both in view of her 
dignity as a human person, and in view of her most noble 
office as wife and mother and companion; ... nor does it imply 
that the wife should be put on a level with those persons who 
are called minors, to whom it is not customary to allow free 
exercise of their rights on account of their lack of mature 
judgment, or of their ignorance of human affairs. But it for- 
bids that exaggerated license which cares not for the good of 
the family; it forbids that in this body which is the family, 
the heart be separated from the head to the great detriment 
of the whole body and the proximate danger of ruin. For if 
the man is the head, the woman is the heart, and as he occupies 
the chief place in ruling, so she may and ought to claim for 
herself the chief place in love. 
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In civil society, too, it is by consulting the ordination proper to 
that society and not by an appeal to some sentiment of exaggerated 
liberalism that the function of the community in regard to its 
government is to be settled. According to the order of nature, how- 
ever, as has been shown above, the supreme political authority first 
resides in the community as a whole, not in any individual, group, 
or class within the community (no merely personal and casual en- 
dowments constitute sufficient evidence of natural designation) ; hence 
it is the right of the community to dispose of this authority in any 
manner consistent with its proper function and purpose. On this 
foundation may be erected three cardinal principles of political gov- 
ernment, principles that must be realized in every government worthy 
of being called good. 


The first of these principles is that a government to be legitimate 
must derive its power from the consent of the community. This fol- 
lows directly from what has preceded and needs no further explana- 
tion. 


The second is that a government must be responsible to and sub- 
ject to the control of the community from which it issues. For 
though the government may have ordinary power and not be a mere 
delegate, yet it remains the agent and the instrument of the com- 
munity, and the primary responsibility for good government is an 
obligation of which the community cannot divest itself, just as 
parents cannot escape the primary responsibility for the proper edu- 
cation of their children by committing them to a school. This truth 
becomes obvious in certain extreme instances when an established 
regime is so intolerable in its abuse or perversion of power that 
practically all political philosophers concede to the community the 
right, sometimes even the duty, of effecting a change. It has not 
always been clearly realized, however, that what is true in such 
cases is true precisely because of the duty which the community 
has by nature and never loses, of shouldering the ultimate respon- 
sibility of promoting the good for which it exists. 


For to ordain to the common good, as St. Thomas has said, is 
proper to the community or to one having the care of the com- 
munity. And when that one having the care of the community is 
not otherwise determined than by the community itself, as in civil 
society, the community is not absolved of the duty of controlling as 
far as may be feasible and necessary, the conduct of its agent. Ac- 
cording to the theory of the divine right of kings, as expressed by 
Robert Filmer in his Patriarcha, the king was accountable to God 
alone, and for the reason that sovereignty was the property of the 
king, not of the state. It was against this dogma of governmental 
absolutism that Bellarmine restated the traditional doctrine of the 
dependence of any ruler for his authority on the community, and 
drew the obvious conclusions that in conferring power the community 
could limit and qualify its exercise and, for a legitimate reason, 
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change the form of government (De Laicis, Cap. VI). This is cer- 
tainly an explicit assertion of the right of a people to exercise 
control over its government. 


The third principle essential to all good government is that the 
particular regime established by the community must be competently 
organized for the promotion of the common good of the members 
of that community. If from excessive caution or for any other reason 
the authority of the regime is so curtailed or hampered that it can- 
not effectively operate, the result is organized anarchy rather than 
government. If on the other hand the regime is organized for some 
other purpose than the promotion of the true common good, to insure 
the triumph of some caste or class, for example, it is to that extent 
something less than a true or a truly good government. 

A conclusion may now be drawn which need occasion no sur- 
prise if it is kept in mind that basic elements rather than accidental 
forms and devices are here being considered. The three principles 
necessarily involved in every political government which according 
to kind may be regarded as wholly good are likewise the fundamental 
principles of truly democratic government, both in its scientific and 
in its popular significance. For a government for the common good 
of all, created by and subject to the control of the community, is 
the precise realization of democracy in its scientific meaning, stripped 
of the pejorative connotation which Aristotle unfairly attached to 
it; while a regime juridically or structurally incompetent for its 
purpose is the product of liberalist individualism which exaggerates 
or perverts the democratic principle. This interpretation, too, accords 
with ordinary current usage and explains why nations such as 
England, Belgium, and the Scandinavian countries are, rightly or 
wrongly, included among the democracies despite their dependence 
on a monarchical or even an oligarchical principle. Monarchies they 
may be, but it is felt that they are something much more important 
—nations in which government is the instrument rather than the 
master of the people. 


To the problem proposed for this discussion the answer may 
accordingly be thus expressed: Democracy as here understood and 
as distinguished from the accidental forms and methods often as- 
sociated with the term is the best government because it is most 
in conformity with the political nature of man; that is, because it 
is most fully based on the naturally conceded right and naturally 
imposed duty of a political community to provide as effiectively as 
it can for the promotion of the purpose to which God has ordained it. 

The case here presented for democracy as the best government 
will be clarified by considering the alternatives. By its first prin- 
ciple democracy is opposed to government founded on usurpation of 
power, as well as to the false theories of popular sovereignty emanat- 
ing from Rousseau; by its second, to autocracy or absolutism; by its 
third, to the various shades of anarchy ranging from the complete 
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denial to the practical nullification of authority; to the constitutional 
perversion of function such as rule for a favored class, caste, or 
race and the exclusion or subordination of the good of other mem- 
bers of the community; and to totalitarianism in its complete sense, 
involving as it does the negation of the person and his total submer- 
sion in the collectivity. Doubtless something can be said for each of 
these kinds of government. Usurpation may be well motivated and 
the usurper prudent in the conduct of affairs (if such is the case, 
the usurping regime will usually be legitimized by popular approval). 
Absolutism may in practice be benign. Rule for a part rather than 
for the whole of the community may be at least tolerable if the 
discrimination is not too sharp. Even totalitarianism may include 
a wholesome if exaggerated reaction against the vagaries of doc- 
trinaire liberalism. But whatever may be urged in behalf of these 
types of rule in practice, it seems clear that each involves the posses- 
sion, exercise, or direction of political authority without title from 
God or man; each is therefore fundamentally and intrinsically defec- 
tive; and it is the absence of such defect in the democracy here 
defended that gives it a claim to superiority in principle. 


The realization of democracy in any actual government will obvi- 
ously be a matter of degree, and specific constitutional forms and 
methods can for the most part be conceded only a particular and 
relative rather than a universal and absolute claim to superiority. 
For they are only means, and their efficacy will largely depend on 
the conditions of various nations and the characteristics of various 
peoples. Nor can it be assumed, even ideally, that distinctive national 
characteristics ought ultimately to become the common property 
of all nations; diversities are as desirable in nations as in individuals, 
and each nation may have its own appropriate contribution to make 
to civilization. One institution, however, may be proposed which at 
least ideally seems universally desirable—the transmission of political 
power by election rather than by heredity. The elective principle 
was commonly included in scholastic constructions of a best state, 
for the reason that it would best assure capacity and integrity in 
the personnel of government. One might go a step further and sug- 
gest that at least those whose power is final in legislation and policy- 
making ought to be elected for relatively short terms of office and 
be under the necessity of periodically presenting themselves for ap- 
proval or disapproval. This provision commends itself, in theory 
and generally, as the most practical method of enabling a community 
to have effective, peaceful influence over its government and to insti- 
tute changes when necessary. Rulers may of course be upright and 
exemplary without the existence of such a check; but a community 
ought not to be put in the dilemma of having to endure a great deal 
of tyranny or ineptitude to avoid the greater evils attending a violent 
change of regime, or be driven to the expedient of exploding bombs 
in beer-cellars to register disapproval. 
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The various other institutions often associated with the concept 
of democracy must be debated on grounds of experience and expedi- 
ency rather than of principle. A written constitution, for example, 
seems an excellent preventive of governmental encroachment; yet 
words are but clumsy embodiments of principles, and some nations may 
enjoy greater security in their deep sense of tradition and respect 
for custom. Separation of powers is a useful check, but control can 
be had in other ways. Popular assemblies have at times seemed the 
very essence of democracy. But it is not evident that they are or ever 
will be adapted to every national temper, and against them may be 
set the concept of a Christian king, aided and guided perhaps by a 
popular congress but standing forth as the visible symbol of the 
nation’s unity and the vicegerent of God in the political order—a 
noble conception which, if difficult to realize, yet merits respectful 
and profound consideration as an ideal. Equal suffrage for the 
adults of both sexes has sometimes been hailed as the triumph of 
the democratic movement. But it must be remembered that the 
proximate members of the state are not individuals but families; 
individual persons are incorporated into civil society via the family; 
and it is not clear that extension of suffrage to all individuals as 
such rather than to families is necessary or desirable. Indeed, when 
one observes that the movement to extend the ballot to women has 
been paralleled by a pronounced weakening of the unity and the 
sanctity of the home, one may wonder whether there is not some 
connection. Not that such extension is in itself necessarily harm- 
ful; but it is to be feared that the principles on which this move- 
ment have been based involve an exaggeration and misunderstand- 
ing of the foundations of true political democracy. 


In concluding this paper, two thoughts need emphasis. The first 
is that good government supposes a healthy political community and 
is its instrument of further perfection. But it cannot be realized in 
a nation imperiled by profanation of family life, weakened by eco- 
nomic autocracy, or torn by religious, racial, or class strife. The 
other is that a philosophy of government is but a part of a philosophy 
of society, and this latter must be sound if a sound concept of gov- 
ernment is to prevail. A philosophy of society must necessarily be 
religious in character; it must be founded on a recognition of man’s 
divine origin and divine destination as the reason for his human 
dignity and human rights and liberties. Experience shows that such 
a philosophy will neither flourish nor long endure save where men 
listen with respect to the voice of the Church, the divinely appointed 
cutodian of religion and morals. 


PAUL V. KENNEDY. 


West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 
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HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY DIvISION. Panel: PHILLIP Moore, ANTON 
PEGIS, WILLIAM J. O’MEARA. Leaders: EMMANUEL CHAPMAN, 
CHARLES O’NEIL. 


Problem: The Relation Between Ethics and Politics According to 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


(a)—The Problem Generally 


I am still naive enough a Thomist to take time seriously so I 
shall not take more than twenty minutes alloted me. I do hope, 
however, that the few points raised in this paper will lead to a lively 
discussion. Discussion is in a way the laboratory of the philosopher, 
and there can’t be enough of it, especially for us who hold that 
philosophy is not a monologue of the soul with itself but a dialogue 
between men, things, and God. The thing I wish to consider with 
you this afternoon, the relations between ethics and politics accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, requires our closest collaboration. 

Since men first became conscious of their societal life—and this 
consciousness, dim as it was, seems to have emerged more poignantly 
in times of crisis when a particular form of society was breaking 
down—they have attempted to articulate its meanings. There have 
been many explanations: the philosophical analyses of Plato and 
Aristotle when the Greek city-state was disintegrating; the juridic 
contributions of the Roman Empire; the Christian elaborations after 
the fall of the Empire and those of the scholastic philosophers under 
feudalism and later; and the formulations of bourgeois-liberal and 
socialist thinkers. Greek philosophy which at its highest succeeded 
in penetrating the realm of essences but failed to grasp the reality 
of existence could not but fail in its attempt to relate ethics and 
politics. In both ethics and politics which deal with human action to 
be effected in the practical order not only must man’s essence be 
considered but also the existential conditions of exercise of the es- 
sence of man. For an adequate philosophy of ethics and politics it 
is not enough to consider the nature of man only, but the existential 
state in which man’s nature is exercised in a fallen or redeemed 
state, to cite a familiar theological example. Greek philosophy never 
achieved an adequate philosophy of ethics and politics because of 
its failure to grasp the existence pole of reality, and certainly it 
could not cope with the existential problems of the Greek city-state. 

The fallacy of reading later meanings into Aristotle’s dictum that 
man is a restricted animal, and the failure of seeing how restricted 
it was for the Greek philosopher, may be availed by recalling his- 
torically that to be excluded from citizenship in the Greek city-state 
meant to be excluded from human society, and without rights whatso- 
ever—religious, human, legal or economic. No wonder Aristotle did 
not disapprove of raiding expeditions for slaves. Slaves, aliens and 


1Cf. Fustel de Coulanges, The Ancient City. 
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the others excluded from citizenship had no rights as men.’ Aristotle’s 
failure to relate properly ethics and politics can better be under- 
stood when it is realized that in the Greek city-state the political, 
ethical and religious had not yet been differentiated, nor had the 
family and the individual come into their own distinct realities. Some 
of these differentiations were achieved slowly in the movement of 
history, and only after a long struggle which still goes on today. 

It was not, for example, until the Middle Ages that the temporal 
was differentiated existentially from the spiritual and only after a 
long conflict was it liberated sufficiently to develop its own energies 
in its own sphere. In the absence of the modern state, which only 
later pushed itself forward relentlessly, the Church had to take 
upon itself the task of organizing the temporal order of the Middle 
Ages, regulating its economic, political, social and cultural activities, 
and unifying them theologically. No other basis for unity was possible 
until the state developed its own agencies, and when it did so it had 
to take over the functions which formerly were exercised by the 
Church, not, however, without a bitter struggle. 

St. Thomas, for whom the act of existence, and not as with 
Aristotle the act of thought, is the highest activity, lived in a society 
which consisted of many closely-knit, smaller societies—familial, 
economic, political, educational, artistic and religious. A profound 
philosophical awareness of existence enabled St. Thomas to dis- 
engage the general principles of ethics and politics and to relate 
them most generally. The general lineaments of the complex relations 
between ethics and politics were traced by St. Thomas, but the task of 
disengaging these philosophical principles from their theological 
context and developing them into a fully fashioned body of political 
and ethical philosophy still remains to be done. 

St. Thomas accepted Aristotle’s dictum that man is a political 
animal, but significantly added, and placed first, that man by nature 
is a social animal.* More frequently St. Thomas speaks of man as a 
social animal,®* equal and free by nature,‘ and with natural rights 
which must be respected by any form of government.® Man, St. 
Thomas repeatedly affirmed, is called to live in society because he 
needs many things that cannot be provided by one man alone,® and 
certainly man is in need of his fellow men. Society is a union of 
men for a common purpose,’ and different societies such as the family, 
school, trade union, state and Church are classified according to 
their different ends.* St. Thomas’ emphatic addition of the social, 
not only measures the vast differences between him and Aristotle 


2 De Regno, lib. I, cap. 1; Contra Gentes III, 128. _ 

3 Contra Gentes III, LXXXV; LXVII; In X Libros E:hicorum, lib. I, lect, 1, ad init. 

4 Ila-Ilae, 9, 104, a. 5; IJ Sent. D. XLIV, Q. 1, a. 1. 

5 IIaIIae, Q. CIV, a. 5. 

6 Contra Gentes, III, 128. 

7 Contra Impug. Dei Cultum, cap. III, circa med.; In Ethic. I, 1; In Pol, I, 1. 

SIa, Q. XI, a. 2, ad 2; Ia-IIae, Q. LXI, a. 5; Ila-Ilae, Q. XLII, a. 2; Contra 
Gentes, III, 85. 
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but indicates the new dimensions introduced by him, and the widen- 
ing of both ethics and politics. 

These texts from St. Thomas show, among other things, that the 
social is wider than the political. For the Greek thinker the state 
was a necessity but for the Christian thinker the social is a necessity, 
and the political is a choice. A man can depoliticalize himself and 
still remain a man, but no human being can desocialize himself and 
cut himself off from all social relations with their attendant rights 
and duties, and still remain human. Social relations extend much 
further than political relations, and reach out beyond the boundaries 
of the state to embrace the international society of other states, and 
beyond that to the supranational society. There have been societies 
where no state has yet existed, as with the Eskimos, and the present 
day state may disappear, once the different associations within 
society are sufficiently organized, as some of the contemporary 
political pluralists argue. The state is only an organized form of 
human association within society in which there are other organized 
associations. The essential characteristics of the state have still to be 
explored more philosophically but here I should like to consider some 
of its basic limitations. 

The power of the state which derives political authority from the 
whole people ® is limited by the eternal and natural law, and by the 
laws which St. Thomas says are to be made by the whole people 
cr their representatives.*° This recognition led to the formation for 
the first time in history of elective and representative bodies in the 
Middle Ages. The people or their representatives were not bound 
necessarily to one political order but could freely construct other 
political orders. The people possess within themselves the resources 
not only to make any political order suitable to their human needs 
but can change a corrupt form of government for a better one. Those 
who despair of the corruption of certain forms of government, often 
overlook the powers residing in the people which can be appealed to. 
In his introduction to the politics of Aristotle, St. Thomas speaks of 
politics as a human work of art, the unity of which like that of a work 
of art, is a unity of order.** This does not mean that politics as an art, 
say like the art of cooking, was independent of ethics. Politics, as 
St. Thomas points out, is a work of experience and prudence and as a 
prudence politics is intrinsically related to ethics.’ 

Law to which rulers are also subject governs,** and the end of civil 
life is the common good embracing the material, and moral well being 
of all men, a happy life indeed, which also means a just and good 
life.*%* In the de Regimine Principum,**® St. Thomas sketches how men 


9 Ta-IIae, Q. XC, a. 3. 

10 Ia-IIae, Q. XCVII, a. 3 ad 3um; Q. IX, Q. 8, resp.; Q. XCIII, 3 resp. 
11 Contra Gentes, II, 81; III, 67; De Reg. I, 2; 12-14; Ia-IIae, Q. XXI. 
12Ta, Q. LXXIX, a. 9. 

13 Ethic. lib. V, lect. 5; Ila-IIae, Q. CIV, ad 1. resp. 

14 Jn Polit., lib. I], lect. 1; lib. V, leet. 1. 
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form groups for the purpose of living well together, a good which 
the individual living alone could not obtain, but a good life is a 
virtuous life, and that is the end for which men form groups.*® Since 
virtue is not an end in itself but leads to the enjoyment of Supreme 
Good, St. Thomas goes on to show that the end of the political order 
in society is the same as the end of individual man.** This in no way 
denies that the common good must take precedence over the individual 
good when both belong to the same order,** but when the good of the 
individual is of a higher order then it takes precedence over the 
temporal common good. The individual good, which St. Thomas and 
even Aristotle recognized required a sufficiency of economic goods,’® 
cannot be realized completely without the realization of the common 
good of the family, city, and country to which the individual be- 
longs;”” but when the good of the individual is of a higher order, as 
is the case of his freedom and spiritual perfection, then the good of 
the political order must be subordinated to the good of the spiritual 
order. Man as an individual is a part of the political whole, but as 
a person man rises above it.*? This does not mean that man transcends 
the social, for even then he is socially related to God who we know by 
revelation is a Society of three Divine Persons. The temporal com- 
mon good is not an ultimate end, but is ordered to something better, 
the spiritual good of the person, but to go deeper into this problem 
would involve a thorough-going analysis of the metaphysics of the 
last end, without which the many complex relations between politics 
and ethics cannot be adequately determined. It should be noted in 
passing however that subordination does not mean suppression but 
vivification in which both the political and the ethical come more 
fully into their own. The political order is not an instrumental means 
only of the spiritual, but has its own relative autonomy. No stronger 
emphasis could be given than that by St. Thomas himself in saying 
that the good of civil life is a last end in its own order, an inter- 
mediate end, to be sure, in relation to a higher order, but still can 
end in its own order. This means, to say the least, that the poiitical 
order must be recognized in its own right with its own laws and 
proper structure. 


A more developed philosophy of politics and ethics has still to be 
elaborated before the more specific relations between the two can 
be worked out. Such a philosophical elaboration would not disdain, 
nor would it exaggerate, the more humble contributions of the political 
and social sciences. There is much spade work and clearing of the 
ground to be done before this can be achieved. The most effective tool 


16 Ibid. 

17 Ibid. . : ; 

18 Ila-IIae, Q. CLII, a. 4, ad 2; Quest. Disp. De Verit. Q. 9; In X Libros Ethi- 
corum, lib. I, lect. 2; Ila-IIae, Q. 39, a. 2, ad 2um. 

19 Ia-IIae, Q. 4, a. 7; In Polit., lib. I, lect. 1; Im Tthic., lib. VI, lect. 7; Ila-IIae, 
@. CV,.a, &. 

20 IIa-IIae, Q. XLVII, a. 10, ad 2. 

21 Ila-IIae, 64, 2; Ia-IIae, 21, 4, ad 3. 
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is the one forged by St. Thomas himself, the tool of analogy whereby 
philosophy can grasp not only essences as Greek philosophy did, but 
the existence proportioned to them. An analogical philosophy that 
can grasp the dynamic polarity of essence and existence need not be 
helpless as Greek philosophy was, before the existential problems 
of its own times, and can provide men with the way to master their 
own existential conditions. It would show how the common good 
must realize itself on every plane, the spiritual, cultural, social, 
political and economic, and how only after these different orders are 
existentially developed can the common good of the whole of society 
be realized, and all men be fulfilled in all their capacities. Such an 
existential philosophy could also renew its own existence, and be 
indeed perennial. 


There are those who pride themselves that they alone have the 
true principles of ethics and politics but they see these principles unre- 
lated to existence. Such men fail to take into account the changed 
conditions to which principles must be proportioned, and they seek 
to escape present day difficulties by returning to medieval forms and 
even further back to pagan forms. The shock they would encounter 
were they to be placed back to the times when these forms were 
imperfectly realized in the conditions of their day would hardly be 
punishment enough for their wishing to undo the rich existential 
developments of centuries. Others are lost in the violent movement 
of existence that they fail te reach the principles invescerated in it. 
Conditions have changed so radically they claim that even the princi- 
ples of ethics and politics have changed. Such an attitude leads to 
the denial of princples, the glorification of blind empirical groping, 
and the rejection of any scheme other than the opportunism of the 
moment. It is important not to be mistaken about the relationship 
between ethica! and political principles and existence. Derived origin- 
ally from the practical order of reality, these principles should be 
returned to existence to build a better practical order. 


EMMANUEL CHAPMAN. 


Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y. 


(b)—The Notion of Beauty in the Ethics of Aristotle 
Plato says in the Republic that the practice of art—sculpture, 
building, and the other creative arts—must be submitted to some 
sort of regulation. For 


We would not have our guardians grow up amid images of 
moral deformity, as in some noxious pasture, and there 
browse and feed upon many a baneful herb and flower, day 
by day, little by little, until they silently gather a festering 
mass of corruption in their own soul. Let our artists rather 
be those who are gifted to discern the true nature of the 
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beautiful and graceful; then will our youth dwell in a land 
of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and receive the good 
in everything; and beauty, the effluence of fair works, shall 
flow into the eye and ear like a health-giving breeze from a 
purer region, and insensibly draw the soul from earliest 
years into likeness and sympathy with the beauty of reason.! 


One is tempted to say that no justification is required for citing 
these lovely and inspiring lines in any discussion of political philos- 
ophy. In fact, however, they have been cited not to throw light on 
Plato’s conception of the relation between beauty and morality nor 
upon the role the state may play in regulating the productions and 
activity of the creative artist, nor even as a clue to the norm the 
state should consult in setting standards for the beauty of works of 
art. They have been cited simply to show the consummate facility 
with which Plato assumes that what we may call the external beauty 
of the city (in drama, in works of sculpture and of architecture) 
influences the moral lives of the citizens. It seems that they must 
both behold the beauty of reason, without, so to speak, and they 
must live it within. And we should notice that purifying the city 
without is purifying the city within. It seems, in a word, that the 
city is one. 

Aristotle actually describes for us a virtue which is directed 
toward this outward splendor and beauty of the city. It is the virtue 
of the magnificent man. “Magnificence”, he says, “is an attribute of 
the expenditures of the kind we call honorable, e.g., those connected 
with the gods—votive offerings, buildings and sacrifices—and simi- 
larly with any form of religious worship, and all those that are 
proper objects of public-spirited ambition as when people think 
[propose] to equip a chorus or a trireme or entertain the city, in a 
brilliant way.” And Aristotle concludes that magnificence is shown 
in this before everything else: the spending of large sums fittingly, 
on these public i.e. religious projects for these are the greatest and 
most honorable (E. N. IV, 2, 1122b19-23, 26, 34-35). 

We said that the virtue of the magnificent man is directed to the 
outward splendor and beauty of the city. Aristotle, in fact, makes 
beauty, as it were, the distinguishing characteristic of his expendi- 
ture when he says that in furnishing his house he will (not only do 
it suitably to his wealth but) “spend by preference on those works 
that are more lasting, for these are the most beautiful (moAvxpdnea 
TV Epywv, KiANoTa yap tavra). And even when the expense is slight 
(in fact small and illiberal) beauty is still characteristic of magnifi- 
cence, for the gift of the magnificent man to a child will be the most 
beautiful ball or bottle. Finally, we may best see the necessary rela- 
tion of magnificence and beauty by glancing at the opposing vices. The 
excessive and vulgar man spends, indeed, but not for beauty’s sake 
(ov rodKadod évexa); his end is vulgar display and not the beautiful. 


1 The Republic, I, 401 D-E (tr. Jowett). 
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The niggardly man, on the other hand, by failure in expenditure 
spoils the beauty of the result (ro xadov drodd). His end is the 
protection of his purse, dazzled by a few obols he loses sight of the 
beautiful. (IV, 2, 1123a10-16, 24-25, 38-30). 

Shall we say that this beautiful which the niggardly man fails to 
achieve is the inward beauty, as we have called it, or the outward 
beauty? It certainly seems to be (he fails in the mean of magnifi- 
cence) the beauty of the virtuous action. The niggardly man fails 
in magnificence by destroying the beautiful, just as the non-liberal 
man fails in liberality by failing to have the beautiful as end. “For 
virtuous actions are noble” (kadai) says Aristotle in speaking of 
liberality “and done for the sake of the noble.” And this noble-and- 
beautiful (7d xaAdv) unites the activity of the liberal man with all 
virtuous activity. “Therefore the liberal man”, says Aristotle, “like 
other virtuous men will give for the sake of the noble (rei xadoi 
évexa kal 6pOas) and rightly.” (IV, 1, 1121b3-5, 1120a23-29). 

We see, therefore, that Aristotle binds together the beauty of the 
action (kadai mydées), its reference to the beautiful (70d Kadod 
évexa), and the fitness and rightness of the action (as Sei, dpOds). 
There can be no question then that for Aristotle the beautiful 
(7d xadov) is of paramount importance in the moral order. Before 
we can attempt some comment, then, on the outward and inward 
beauty of the city, let us explore if we can this notion of the beauti- 
ful in the moral order; and attempt to determine with greater pre- 
cision precisely what this beautiful is which puts an action among 
virtuous actions; and regard for which likens the liberal man to 
other men of virtue. 


I 





The actions of the liberal man are themselves beautiful (noble) 
and something more—they are for the sake of the beautiful. Is 
virtue, then, directed to the beautiful as to an end? Aristotle answers 
this question affirmatively. The fact that the beautiful is the end 
of virtue he gives as the reason why the brave man faces fearful 
things as he ought and for honour’s sake.! 

We naturally expect that no man can flourish in virtue who does 
not keep in view the beautiful which is the end of virtue. And this 
is precisely the source of the failure in virtue of those extremists we 
call prodigal. They receive, for example, recklessly and from any 













1E. N. Ill, 6, 1115b11-13. Therefore, while he (the brave man) will fear even 
the things that are not beyond human strength he will face them as he ought 
(@s de?) and as the rule (Aédyos) directs, for honour’s sake; for this is the end 
of virtue. 

Oxford translation is used throughout, exceptions are indicated by ‘O’N.” 

This is not the place to discuss \éyos but there are very good reasons for not 
translating it by ‘“‘as the rule directs.” , 

“This” is taken as referring to 7d kaddv. So Bonitz, Ind. Ar. s. v. kadév and 
J. A. Stewart, Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics, Oxford, 1892, 1, p. 255. 
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source by reason of their heedlessness of the beautiful (literally: 
through not keeping-in-mind the beautiful). Hence too their giving 
is not that of the liberal (i.e. virtuous) man, for it is not for beauty- 
and-honour’s sake. . . . Finally, they are self-indulgent, they waste 
money on their indulgences, and are inclined toward pleasures. In 
a word: they do not live with a view to what is noble. They have lost 
sight of the end, the beautiful, and thus virtue (in this case liberality) 
is not in them.? 

The prodigal man fails in virtue because he loses sight of the 
noble-and-beautiful. That charming and pleasant person, on the 
other hand who keeps the nameless mean between obsequiousness and 
churlishness achieves virtue by keeping the beautiful ever in view. In 
general he will associate with people in the right way (i.e., he will 
give pleasure and pain in the proper circumstances). But something 
must be added to this rightness of association. It is his reference 
to the honorable and expedient (the beautiful and fitting) ‘ 
Wherever it is not beautiful or harmful for him to contribute 
pleasure he will refuse. .. . He always renders what is fitting and 
on the whole chooses to contribute pleasure for its own sake, and 
avoids giving pain. But something greater than the bestowal of 
pleasure or avoidance of pain for its own sake may be involved, and 
he will always follow after this something greater, namely the 
beautiful and expedient.® 


Surely we may now say with little or no hesitation that rd xadov 
—whether we call it the beautiful, the noble, or the honorable— 
has a distinct réle in the ethics of Aristotle. It is the end of 


2E. N. IV, 1, 1121b1-12: At the same time, because they care nothing for 
honour they take recklessly and from any source . . . their giving is not noble, 
nor does it aim at nobility, nor is it done in the right way . . . Hence also most 
of them are self-indulgent; for they spend lightly and incline toward pleasures 
because they do not live with a view to what is noble. 

The prodigal man then turns into what we have described if he is left 
untutored, but if he is treated with care he will arrive at the intermediate 
(uécov) and right (déov) state. 

Note how xadév and 76 déor coincide, i.e., beauty and obligation! 

3 E, N. IV, 6, 1126b28-27a5. 

Now we have said generally that he will associate with people in the right way; 
but it is by reference to what is honourable and expedient that he will aim at not 
giving pain or at contributing pleasure. For he seems to be concerned with the 
pleasures and pains of social life; and wherever it is not honourable, or is harm- 
ful, for him to contribute to pleasure, he will refuse, and will choose rather to 
give pain; also if his acquiescence in another’s action would bring disgrace, and 
that in a high degree, or injury, on that other, while his opposition brings a 
little pain, he will not acquiesce but will decline. He will associate differently 
with people in high station and with ordinary people, with closer and more 
distant acquaintances, and so too with regard to all other differences, rendering 
to each class what is befitting, and while for its own sake he chooses to con- 
tribute pleasure, and avoids the giving of pain, he will be guided by the conse- 
quences, if these are greater, i.e., honour and expediency. 

For “consequences” I prefer “results”, “issues”. ‘The beautiful” appears with 
the complete moral action. 
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virtue, when one has reference to it virtue is present, when one loses 
sight of it virtue is lost. No doubt there is an intimate bond between 
“beautiful actions” and the beauty which serves as end. But before 
we can discover what that bond is we should consider more closely 
the beauty itself. What, then, is this beauty which Aristotle calls the 
end of virtue? 

II 

We ask this question (what is the beautiful?) of Aristotle as a 
moral philosopher; and we expect an answer within the limits of his 
moral philosophy. Now Aristotle himself tells us that in moral 
philosophy, or political science, we must seek for that precision only 
which the subject matter allows. (EH. N. I, 3, 1094b11-14). But the 
beautiful and just are included in the subject matter of political 
science,? and they admit much variety and fluctuation. We must be 
careful, therefore, to display the mark of educated men and in asking 
this question on beauty of a moral philosopher be careful not to require 
a better answer than a moral philosopher can give. (Ibid. 3, 23-25.) 

The answer which he can give, we must remember, related to 
action, for political science starts from the actions that occur in 
life and is concerned with them. In fact, political science is 
essentially ordered to action, for it is not knowledge but action 
which is its end. (E. N. I, 3, 1095a4-6). Therefore, the beautiful 
whose nature we ask Aristotle to make explicit for us is the 
beautiful discoverable in that action which is life (Pol. I, 4, 1254a7), 
and not the beautiful which is discoverable also in motionless 
things. (Meta. M, 3, 1078a34-35). Aristotle puts beauty within 
the province of the disciplines which treat of motionless things 
because they say and demonstrate much about its principal forms (or 
chief notes peyiora id) order, symmetry, and the definite. Pre- 
sumably order, symmetry, and the definite are discoverable as well 
in the beauty which is in action. If then, we bear in mind the limits 
of the precision to be required of the moral philosopher we may look 
for the moral or political beautiful in the moral or political order, 
symmetry, and the defined. 

Order for the moral or political philosopher we may well expect 
to be associated with law. Order would also bring to mind the 
notions of constitution and government. It does so for Aristotle who 
says: 

A constitution is the [“order” raéis] arrangement of magis- 
tracies in a state (modcws) and especially of the highest of all. 
The government is everywhere sovereign in the state and the 
— is in fact the government. (Pol. III, 6, 1278b9- 

Aristotle gives us, however, a more striking instance of the 


4E. N. 1, 3, 1094b14-16: ra 5€ cada Kai ra Sixkaca repli wy H modLTLKN 
oKoTe(Tat. 

5 Cf. Pol. IV, 1, 1289a15-17: A constitution is the organization of offices in a 
state, and determines what is to be the governing body, and what is the end of 
each community. 
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use of order, and this time in connection with law. “Law,” he 
says very simply, “is order and good law is good order.” (Pol. 
VII, 4, 1326a30-31). Now it is good law and good order that in- 
terest Aristotle when he makes that statement, for he is con- 
sidering the conditions of the perfect state. To be still more 
precise he is considering the size of the population of the perfect 
state, “the state of our best aspirations,’ and he is doing so not 
merely on the grounds of experience but according to the con- 
viction of reason. And that is why he says so directly “good law 
is necessarily good order,” for we expect good law and good order 
of the most desirable state. If we expect good order, Aristotle’s 
argument continues, we will certainly not admit a greatly ex- 
cessive number for the population—for such a greatly excessive 
number cannot participate in order. To introduce order where 
there is such an excessive multitude is the task of some divine 
power such as holds together this universe since “beauty is real- 
ized in number and magnitude.” Aristotle expects us to remem- 
ber that the state and the tasks of the state are relative to 
human powers and human powers must introduce such order as 
they can. But—as with this great whole, the universe—where 
there is order there is beauty, provided that the order has the 
magnitude proper to it. Consequently Aristotle proceeds: “Where- 
fore also that state which combines magnitude with the indicated 
limit [‘good order’ as Jowett translates] must necessarily be the 
most beautiful.” (VII, 4, 1826a29-35 O’N.) 

Wherever there is order, the Metaphysics told us in effect, 
there is beauty, even in motionless things. And here, speaking 
as a political philosopher, Aristotle tells us that where we have 
good order we have the most beautiful state. We will understand 
this order better still if we go on to discover precisely why there 
must be this order, why must this ordering limit (or limiting 
order) be introduced into the multitude to achieve the beautiful 
in the state? 

“To the size of states,” Aristotle answers, “there is a limit, 
as there is to other things, plants, animals, implements, for none 
of these retain their natural power when they are too large or too 
small, but they either wholly lose their nature, or are spoiled.” 

A ship, to use Aristotle’s example, may be too long and so 
no ship, or too short and so not a ship, and is thus deprived of 
its nature. Or it may be of a certain size, too large or too small, 
yet bad for sailing and thus be spoiled. Naturally the most de- 
sirable state will neither be deprived of its nature nor be spoiled. 
Aristotle points out how both these things can take place: 


In like manner a state when composed of too few is not as 
a state ought to be (7% 5é réds airapxes) self-sufficing; when of 
too many, though self-sufficing in all mere necessaries, it is 
not a state, being almost incapable of constitutional govern- 
ment (Ibid.) 
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We concede that the state must be self-sufficing to be whole, 
and prior to the individual, and capable of perfecting the individual 
as a political animal (cf. Pol. I, 2, 1253a29-39). Hence it must 
by all means preserve its nature by observing the measure of mag- 
nitude and by achieving that limiting order on the size of its 
population which the perfect state must have in order to be the 
most beautiful. Let us refer to Aristotle’s own words: 

















And so of necessity the state first has its nature when com- 
posed of a multitude thus great: the first multitude self- 
sufficient for the good life in the political community. (O’N) 
(VII, 4, 1326b22-25.) 





We need not follow Aristotle’s further detailed remarks on the 
number for the most desirable state. We have the answer to our 
question. The beautiful state, as we saw, requires order. We 
know that order is present when that which is requisite for order 
is present. And order is present when self-sufficiency for the good 
life is present. Our conclusion, then, may be that the beautiful 


is achieved in the state (through raés) so far as the good life is 
achieved. 









Symmetry or proper proportion is also related to the beauty of 
the state and the good life. In the very beginning of the discussion 
just cited Aristotle says that the most desirable state requires 
a duly proportioned (i. e. symmetrical) supply of the means of 
life. In the special case of the size of population we have seen 
how order and thus beauty are related to the good life. And Aris- 
totle relates symmetry, due proportion, to beauty when he likens 
the statesman to the artist—whether sculptor or ship-builder who 


enjoys in proportion to the fitness of his material greater beauty 
in the result. 















Symmetry, however, is even more directly related to the com- 
mon good (therefore, the good life) when Aristotle discusses the 
knotty problem of ostracism. It is a problem, he says, for all 
forms of governments, even the right ones. The distinguishing 
mark is that the right ones in their policy of ostracism aim at the 
common good. The rightness of their procedure in ostracism 
Aristotle makes clear by reference to other arts and disciplines. 
“The painter will not allow the figure to have a foot which, how- 
ever beautiful, i.e., as a part, is not in proportion, i.e., contributing 
to the beauty of the whole”; the ship-builder will not make the 
stern of the vessel unduly large; the chorus-master (choregus) 
will not allow any voice—however fine, to stand out in dispropor- 
tion to the whole. The parallel to the statesman and the justifi- 
cation (so far as it goes) of ostracism is quite clear. The 
statesman, or the form of government, is the overseer (émisKo7ds) 
of the common good. And he cannot achieve it without symmetry, 
and (by an obvious inference) beauty any better than the ship- 
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wright or painter or chorus-master can achieve beauty in his art 
without symmetry. (Pol. III, 18, 1284b3-15).5 

Further pursuit of the question of symmetry, its relation to 
the beautiful, and the good life would lead us to an asymmetri- 
cally detailed study of the virtue of justice. Let us recall in par- 
ticular that equality—so necessary to justice—is impossible 
without symmetry (EZ. N. V, 1133b16-18); and in general let us 
recall only the word of the poet who said of justice that “neither 
evening nor morning star is so wonderful.”® If justice considered 
as the whole of virtue has a wonderful splendor akin to that of the 
heavenly bodies’ we may surmise that in the moral order it has that 
quality of “the ordered and definite’ which is especially evident in 
the heavenly bodies. (Cf. De Partibus 641b18). With an order and 
the ordered’ in moral matters we are already familiar: it makes 
its contribution to beauty in its contribution to the achievement 
through law of the good life.2 “Definiteness” and “the defined” in 
moral matters we have not yet seen. Does it, too, make its contri- 
bution to moral beauty? What is the relation, in other words, of 
70 wpiopevor, the definite (the defined, the determinate, the limited, 
the fixed, the bounded) to the beautiful which is the end of virtue? 

Only with great difficulty could one find a more famous, or even 
more important use of this term than that in the definition of 
moral virtue. Aristotle addresses himself to the question of the 
specific nature of virtue (II, 5, 1106a25); and his conclusion, as 
is well known, is: “Virtue, then, is a state of character concerned 
with choice lying in a mean, i. e. the mean relative to us, this 
being determined by a rational principle, and by that principle by 
which the prudent man would determine it.” 1° 

Perhaps no two persons would agree in all particulars on a 
translation of this famous definition. But we may disregard this 
and similar (e. g. textual) minor difficulties and agree on the im- 
portance in the definition of the term we are considering. Virtue 
is an habitus that “finds and chooses that which is intermediate”. 
To be a mean is of its very substance and definition. But is any- 
thing more elusive than the mean, the intermediate, especially the 
mean relative to us? Hence the importance of the term ‘determi- 
nate’ or ‘definite’, If we can grasp the determination of the mean 


5 Aristotle introduces some interesting and subtle observations on the ostracism 
of the man of great and perfect virtue. It would be asymmetrical to consider them 
here. We can be certain that the state headed by the wholly just man would have 
symmetry. Cf. eg. E. N. V, 5, 1133a5, 25. 

SE. N. V, 1, 1129b25-1130a13. The heart of this long encomium of gencral 
justice is the proverbial saying: “in justice is every virtue comprehended.” (1129b30.) 

7 Cf. however E. N. VI, 7, especially 1141b1. 

8 Cf. also E. N. V, 1, 1129b12-14: For the things laid down by the lawmaker’s 
art (@picpéva bard THs vomobertkjs) are lawful things; and each of these we call 
just. (O’N.) 

9Cf. also Pol. III, 16, 1287a1-b5, on “order”, “law”, “the man”. 
10 E, N. Il, 6, 1106b36-1107a1. 
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we shall have a clearer—and safer path—to virtue. This determi- 
nation or fixing is by “reason,” and the man of practical wisdom, 
the prudent man, has it; for the determination or fixing of the mean 
follows his determination or fixing. We ought to inquire, then, who 
is the prudent man. Why can this highly important task of fixing the 
mean be safely confided to him? What is the relation of the prudent 
man and his virtue to the beautiful which is the end of virtue? 

The first of these questions is really Aristotle’s own for he 
asks who is the prudent man in order to reach an accurate defini- 
tion of the virtue of prudence or practical wisdom. (VI, 5, 
1140a24-25). And they seem ‘practically wise’ (prudent) who are 
able to deliberate well about what sorts of thing conduce to 
the good life in general. From this very starting point of ob- 
servation the importance of the prudent man is manifest. How 
then shall we define his virtue? Is it an habitus of deliberating 
rightly? Or is it the state of character which makes sound 
choices toward the end? Neither of these formulae is Aristotle’s 
and neither is precise enough for him. The capacity for de- 
liberation of the prudent man to whom the common language 
points and whom observation discovers is indeed retained; but 
Aristotle’s formula is more subtle and penetrating than these. 
Practical wisdom (prudence), he says, is a reasoned (pera Adyov) 
and true state of capacity to act with regard to human goods 
(1140b20-21). More literally we may say: an habitus which 
is true, which involves reason or reckoning, which tends to do with 
reference to human goods. It is noteworthy that whereas art is 
an habitus of making with true reasoning (VI, 4, 1140a10), prac- 
tical wisdom is a true habitus. Aristotle insists on this point 
when he says that practical wisdom is something more than a 
“reasoned state” for it is not subject to forgetfulness (1140b29- 
30), in other words it is no mere knowledge which can be lost, 
it is a growth and perfection and orientation in that principle 
of action, man. (VI, 2, 1139b5). To the question ‘who is the 
prudent man?’, then, Aristotle answers: the man endowed with the 
habitus which is true, which involves reasoning or reckoning, 
which is practical about human goods. 

We must needs admit that the man of practical wisdom is a 
man of very great virtue indeed; but why should the determinate 
or definite, that mean which is the very essence of moral virtue 
be according to his determination? Aristotle himself asks what 
is in effect the same question as a difficulty in concluding his 
study of the intellectual virtues. “Practical wisdom” he first con- 
cedes, and the concession is important, is the quality of the mind 
simply “concerned with things just and ‘beautiful’ (Kxadd) and 
good for man... and we are none the more able to act for 
knowing them... ” (VI, 12, 1143b21-28).1 If “determination 


11.Cf, VII, 10, 1152a8-9: A man has practical wisdom not by knowing only 
but by being able-to-act (7@ mpaxmkés elvac). 
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and “definition” imply only knowledge then practical wisdom is 
useless for doing; and why should the prudent man be mentioned 
in connection with moral virtue? In answering this difficulty Aristotle 
calls it the question “about our being none the more doers 
(xpaxtixwrépovs) through our practical wisdom of the ‘beautiful’ and 
just” (VI, 12, 1144a11-18). 

Of course we cannot hope to do full justice to Aristotle’s solution 
of this difficulty within the limits of the present discussion. But we 
can briefly and with a view to our present inquiry state the prin- 
ciples and make the distinctions he makes. And the first of these 
is his reaffirmation of the nature of moral virtue. Virtue is an 
habitus of choice. The virtuous man does the good acts through 
choice and for the sake of the good things themselves (VI, 12, 
1144a13-20). Virtue, as virtue, makes the choice right, that is to 
say it makes the choice the choice of virtue, the choice of the end 
to which the virtue tends. As Aristotle says: “Now the choice is 
made right by virtue, the question of the things naturally to be 
done for its (virtue’s) sake belong not to virtue but to another 
faculty.” (VI, 12, 1144a20-22). 

In order to explain this faculty or ability which concerns itself 
with the things to do for choice Aristotle refers to “cleverness.” 
“This,” he says, “is such as to be able to do the things that tend 
toward the mark (cxozds) established and to hit on them.” (VI, 12, 
1144a24-26). If we adjust the latent metaphor from archery to 
something a bit more contemporary we can see why Aristotle 
calls this cleverness only an ability. To do and hit is much the same 
thing, requires much the same technique whether it be with a base- 
ball or a hand-grenade. But to win a ball game is one thing, and 
to destroy property is another. The second is not very beautiful. 
Aristotle distinguishes accordingly: “Now if the mark be noble 
(kados) the cleverness is laudable, but if the mark be bad the 
cleverness is mere smartness.” (VI, 12, 1144a26-29). 


We asked why the task of determination of the mean is safely 
confided to the man of practical wisdom? We are now is possession 
of the answer. It is confided to him because it can be confided to 
no other, it is safely confided to him because practical wisdom is the 
ability to do and hit upon the things toward which virtue is orien- 
tated, the just, the beautiful, the good for man. 

What, however, is the relation of this determination—or more 
widely—the relation of the activity of the prudent man to the beau- 
tiful? This question, also, has been answered in part. Practical 
wisdom itself is constituted by the “mark,” not of course, by any 
mark, any target, but by the noble or beautiful mark. Aristotle 
turns to the term ‘beautiful’ to express the thoroughgoing desir- 
ability and rightness of that to which practical wisdom essentially 
tends. That to which prudence tends he calls elsewhere (VI, 5) 
the human good; in the present context he refers to it more than 
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once as the just, the good for man, the beautiful. This human 
good, described also as the beautiful, is also referred to in this 
context as that whole of virtue whose possession makes a man 
happy. (VI, 12, 1140a5). Thus the determinate which in moral 
matters we owe to practical wisdom leads us once again to beauty 
in the moral order, and to a beauty which is ultimately the achieve- 
ment of happiness, of the good life. 

Our last question on the prudent man—or better, on practical 
wisdom, remains to be answered. What relation obtains between 
the beautiful to which practical wisdom refers and the beautiful 
which is the end of virtue? To answer this question we turn to 
Aristotle’s last refinement on practical wisdom. 

Socrates, Aristotle says, thought that all the virtues were 
prudences (“forms of practical wisdom”). In this he was wrong. 
But in saying that all virtues imply practical wisdom he was right. 
And with him all those are right who see that “this kind of state 
is virtue, viz. that which is in accordance with practical wisdom;” 
and they define virtue as “the state in accordance with the right 
rule.” “But,” says Aristotle, “one must go a little further. For 
it is not merely the state in accordance (xara) with the right 
rule, but the state that implies the presence of the right rule (pera) 
that is virtue; and practical wisdom is a right rule about such 
matters. (VI, 18, 1144b18-28 dp6ds S& Adyos wepi trav Towot'Twy 7 
ppovycis éorww.) 

With this virtue, virtue is complete, without it virtue is 
wanting. Just as the flushed cheek without health is not truly 
one of the things of health, so an act akin to virtue is not a virtuous 
act witout practical wisdom. But “with the presence of this one 
quality, practical wisdom, will be given all the virtues” (VI, 13, 
1145a1-2). In other words, then, when we say that virtue re- 
quires the presence of the right rule, and that prudence is the 
right rule we are saying that prudence is the very health of the 
moral organism, the very form and structure of the good life which 
virtue involves. We are thus led to conclude that the beautiful 
in the moral order to which prudence refers, and the beautiful 
which is the end of virtue are one. 

Aristotle nowhere (so far as I know) makes this identification 
explicitly. Two reasons may be advanced why he does not thus 
identify (verbatim) the beautiful to which practical wisdom refers 
and the beautiful which is the end of virtue. The first is the 
extreme flexibility of the term. (Who would care to undertake 
giving moral precision to the terms; fine, nice, proper?) Secondly, 
the richest, fullest, best connotations of the term were not above 
the dignity and worth of happiness, of complete virtue, of the end 
of human life. Nevertheless, although not explicit this identifica- 
tion is Aristotle’s own. We have been led to it precisely by 
considering the three “principle forms” of the beautiful as they 
operate in the moral order. To live for the beautiful, to live for 
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the sake of the beautiful is to live for the good life, in fact to 
achieve it just as by achieving perfect prudence one reaches the 
whole of virtue and thereby human happiness. For this reason 
in the definition of practical wisdom in the Rhetoric (I, 9, 13866b29- 
22) we read that it is “doing toward happiness.” 

What shall we say to the question we borrowed from Plato at 
the outset? How shall we state the relation of the inward beauty 
of virtue and the outward beauty of the city? We need only 
recall—in the light of the texts we have seen—the discussion 
of the magnificent man, his feasts, his gifts, his spectacles. He 
is directed to the most beautiful trinket for a child because he is 
guided by the beauty of virtue. The niggardly man fails in the 
beauty of melody and verse because the inward beauty is not in 
him. So, too, the vulgar man fails by excess in his production 
without because there is wanting the order, the symmetry, and 
the definiteness the Greeks dearly loved in the virtue which is 
within. Clearly, then, for Aristotle there is an affinity between 
the inward and the outward beauty. We may be so bold as to go 
further and say that the inward beauty is prior, and in its own 
order a principle, an end, a cause. (Cf. De Gen. An. 731b25). 
The drama and temples of the magnificent man, the noble giving of 
the liberal man, the good company of the man whose nameless 
mean lies between obsequiousness and churlishness, finally and 
above all the order in living, tne proportion in all things just and 
beautiful and good for man, the determination which makes the 
life of all these virtues one life—finally and above all, therefore, 
the virtue of the prudent man, all these are principled by the 
beauty of virtue, the beauty of the good life. 

The prudent man is rightly mentioned in the last place, for 
to his virtue the whole owes its unity and thus its form. Practical 
wisdom is the true apprehension of the end, as it is the true 
reckoning to the end. Considered, indeed, as statesman and law- 
giver he constructs the most magnificent work of all for he is 
the architect of the end with regard to which actions are called 
good or bad absolutely. (VII, 11, 1152b1-3). 

There is no need then to seek in Aristotle for divisions or 
subdivisions in the moral order and its beauty. The structure of 
the moral order is the structure of a city, a city whose beauty 
and goodness within principles the beauty and goodness without. 
In a word as for Plato, so for Aristotle the city is one. 


Loyola University CHARLES J. O’NEIL, Ph.D., M.S.L. 
Chicago, Ill. 





PHILOSOPHY OF LAW AND GOVERNMENT DIVISION. Panel: MORTIMER 
ADLER, WILLIAM DILLON, JAMES F. CoNnNoR. Leader: BRENDAN 
BROWN. 

Problem: Public Control of Private Property. 


Complex indeed is the task of fixing the metes and bounds which 
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ought to divide the sphere of privately owned property from the 
domain of public regulation and control. Now as always, the clash 
of ideals espoused by the conflicting systems which attempt this de- 
marcation springs from fundamentally divergent postulations con- 
cerning “homo oeconomicus”, his nature and destiny, the morally pre- 
determined inter-relation between him and the State, the relative 
weighting of opposed individual and social claims, and the efficacy 
of instrumentalities by which specific ultimates are achievable. In 
the economic field, the shades of dogma arrange themselves in spec- 
trum-pattern, beginning with the violet of free competition and pro- 
prietary absolutism, and ending with the Kremlin red of a Marxian 
conceived Communism. The head-on collision of political creeds in 
the economic arena is compelled by the respective antitheses of a 
laissez-faire idea of government and the omnicompetent-Almighty 
State. The gamut of philosophical warfare as to the character of 
the ideal proprietary organism ranges from the terminal of scholas- 
ticism to that of pseudo-realism. 


These irreconcilable economic, political, and philosophical con- 
ceptions are actualized, if ever, by the sovereign authority. In deter- 
mining the structure and form of the social order which has been 
decreed by those in command, this State-force normally functions 
through the positive law. Thus legal dimension is required to com- 
municate final definiteness of contour to the complexus of moral and 
intellectual forces which must participate in the orientation of the 
institution of private property. 


All the great cults of legal philosophy have justified the acquisition, 
retention and transfer of privately owned property, notwithstanding 
the diversity of their arguments and despite their disagreement as 
to the precise origin, nature, and exercise of the right to such prop- 
erty. The graph of anthropological development reveals mankind’s 
overwhelming preference for this type of proprietary control and its 
translation into practice throughout history. Even Russia which 
has credulously accepted the doctrinal myth of communism tolerates 
privately owned property to some extent, however menacing to this 
property may be the basic Soviet tenet that the aggregate of man’s 
rights and duties is arbitrarily dependent upon the will of the State. 
The denial of private property is, therefore, refuted by a prepon- 
derance of philosophical and historical evidence and contradicted by 
the practice of the centuries. 


The philosophical difficulty does not lie so much in the positive 
assignment of demonstrating the necessity of private property as 
in the delicate negative process of ascertaining the proper delimita- 
tion of the private proprietary right. This restriction must neither 
violate its inalienable and inviolate nature nor sacrifice the equipoised 
ethical, individual and social interests weighed in the scales of both 
justice and charity, which morally shackle the owners of property. 
But as a preliminary to balancing the reciprocal rights and duties 
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of property owners against those of society, considered from the 
viewpoint of the one and the many, the recalling of the means by 
which representative philosophers have reached the conclusion that 
private property is necessary for man in society may be worthwhile. 
They disagree as to the alienability and limitability of the right to 
such proprietorship. The various general theories may be roughly 
grouped in three main categories, namely, first, the theophilosophical 
or scholastic, which finds anchorage in the Will and Intellect of an 
infinite First Cause; secondly, the non-scholastic philosophical; and 
thirdly, the pseudo-realist which purports to eliminate all concep- 
tualism and normative critique in the social sciences. 

Philosophers in the first group, conceiving of man as under an 
ethical obligation to conform to a divine purpose which reason has 
partly revealed, locate the authority back of the right to private 
property in the will of a personal Divinity. This Supreme First 
Cause has evidently willed private property because It made a rational 
creature capable of satisfying his physical and non-physical inclina- 
tions and of thereby fulfilling his animal-spiritual destiny of hap- 
piness only by an adequate control of the earth’s goods. The institu- 
tion of private property allows man this necessary: authority over 
specific entities without which it would be impossible for him to 
reach his pre-ordained end. It would be malum in se for any power 
to frustrate this right. But its exact elaboration must be conditioned 
by facts and by the free choice of men in particular communities. 

Not all forms or systems of community-property are evil. Indeed 
the abstract moral right to private property which all men enjoy in 
virtue of the jus naturale can not be detached from the simultaneously 
existing abstract, correlative, inviolate duty of subjecting such right 
to those restrictions which are imposed by moral requirements and 
equitably demanded social claims, even to the conceivable extent of 
limiting property to the irreducible minimum requisite for the pres- 
ervation of life. From this stance, the right to private property 
is inalienable but limitable to an extent which makes its inalien- 
ability under extraordinary circumstances a resultant of the right to 
life. 

Aristotle approved private property in his philosophical system. 
Aquinas adopted this view instead of that of Socrates and Plato 
who favored the common enjoyment of all varieties of property.’ 
The great scholastic upheld this right by arguments derived from 
cosmological, metaphysical, and psychological reasons and social util- 
ity. But there are excerpts in his works showing he believed that 
the exercise of the right must be restricted.” 

Aquinas has written that inequality is necessary for social func- 


1 See Aauinus, Opuscula Omnia (1927 ed. Mandonnet), De Regno, 4th book, 4th 
chapter, pp. 436, 487. 

2 Aquinas, Summa Theologica (1916-Dominican trans. 2, 2, 32, 5; idem (1918- 
Dominican trans. 2, 2, 66, 2; see Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles (1928-Dominican 
trans.) 3, 188. 
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tion. Just as there are inequalities between the various parts of 
the human body, an organic unity, so too must there be differences 
among the citizens of a State in regard to their ownership of prop- 
erty, for order requires the setting of equal and unequal things in 
their proper places.* Hence the economic order must be hierarchical 
in structure to function successfully. The human cosmos of society 
in this respect is analogous to the inanimate cosmos of universe. 

The wisdom of the institution of privately owned property, con- 
sidered psychologically and pragmatically, was attested by Aquinas 
in the following classical passage, namely, that property so owned 
was necessary: 


“First, because everyone is more solicitous to procure what 
belongs exclusively to himself than that which is common to 
all, or many, since each one, shrinking from work, leaves to 
others what is the business of all, as happens where there is 
a multitude of servants. Besides there will be better order 
in the government of the commonwealth if to each citizen are 
laid the burden and care of acquiring certain things, and it 
would cause great confusion, if each one promiscuously should 
procure every kind of thing. Thirdly, the community is kept 
in greater peace where each one is satisfied with his own prop- 
erty. Hence we see that among those who possess things 
promiscuously and in common there arise frequent quarrels.‘ ” 


Secondly, jurists have found philosophical support for the right 
to private property in some metaphysical basis, such as abstract 
human nature, or a faculty like will, or in a willed social compact. 
Legal philosophers like Grotious and Puffendorf derived this right 
from the nature of man, a rational creature, who, when he formed 
society agreed upon a mutual division of property. Rousseau and 
Hobbes pivoted the right contractually upon a social covenant. Kant 
argued that the right resulted from the necessity of preserving invio- 
late human personality with its faculty of free will. Hegel taught 
that private property was essential in virtue of the idea of liberty, 
since property so owned objectivized the will of the individual human 
being. Apparently, these theories, for the most part, regarded the 
right as absolute and naively assumed that there were and always 
would be enough objects to be distributed in sufficient quantity to all. 
According to most of the philosophers in this second group, the right 
to private property is inalienable and not limitable. 

Historical jurists have philosophized from the unfolding of man’s 
activities, inductively reaching a metaphysical rationale to justify 
private property. After examining the evolution of the fact of 
private ownership and man’s biological and psychological record, 
they conclude that the institution of private property has always ex- 
isted by and large. In the opinion of Dr. Philbrick, present day 
scholars agree “primitive society exhibits no instances of pure 


3 Aquinas, op. cit. supra, note 1, chapter 9, p. 448. 
4 Aquinas, Summa Theologica (1918-Dominican trans.) 2, 2, 66, 2; Aquinas, 26 


Opera Omnia (1875) Politicorum, 2nd book, 4th lecture, pp. 150-154. 
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Communism. Professor Westermarck claims that the universal 
detestation of what is now called theft or robbery proves the exist- 
ence of private property among all known races of men.° Some 
cultural anthropologists have sought a psychological explanation of 
private property. In the opinion of some, the weapons and tools 
with which primitive man worked, hunted and fought were inte- 
grated with his own personality through the action of magico-ani- 
mistic practices and taboos” or through the operation of other psy- 
chological mechanism.® 

Although ancient tribes set aside common property which contrib- 
uted to the survival of the whole group, communism never prevailed 
except insofar as property was familial or jointly owned by the 
household. In these cases, the ownership was common but the use 
and enjoyment of specific objects were private. Among early Aryan 
peoples, such as the Hindus and Romans, a regime of community 
property, shared by the constituent members of the various units 
of the corporate kindred, was successful. But these societies had 
been raised to a theological or supernatural level. Did not the focus- 
ing of all authority, including the religious, in the master of the 
household, who was responsible for the duties of family worship, 
produce the necessary cohesiveness and continuity and sufficiently 
subdue the normal longing for private property? For analogous 
reasons, a regime of common property succeeded well among the 
early Christians and in communities of religious, such as the medie- 
vally established orders which still survive. In all these examples, 
both pagan and Christian, each member of the society expressly or 
impliedly surrendered control over the exercise of his private prop- 
erty right to a religious superior through spiritual motives.’ 

Thirdly, pseudo-realists, who deny all transcendentalism and em- 
ploy a nominalistic approach, view private property as a cog in 
social function, or as the resultant of jural force, or the product of 
the arbitrary judicial recognition of asserted individual interests or 
animalistic desires. According to this mode of thought, the right 
to such property has no immutable moral sanction so that it is both 
alienable and limitabie. But it is significant that ultra-realists and 
that wing of sociological jurists whose jurisprudence is mechanistic, 
positivistic, or phenomenalistic, do not now contend for the abolition 
of the institution of private property, however per se potentially de- 
structible it may be in theory. 

The legal order has been the principal medium through which 
public and social regulation and control of private property have 
been accomplished. But the deficiencies of this tool and the resulting 

5 Philbrick, Changing Conceptions of Property in Law, 86 U. Pa. L. Rev. 691 
(1938) 691-692. 
- ee 2 The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (1926) Chapters 
4 Beaglehole, Property (1981) 1384-142. 

8 Westermarck, op. cit. supra note 6 at 388. 


9 Ring, Villeneuve-Bargemont, Catholic Social Protagonist, The First Important 
Precursor of Leo XIII (1981) 212 ff. 
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difficulties involved in effecting a balance between private property 
and common ownership appear from certain inconsistencies and usur- 
pations which have characterized the positive law. These legalistic 
disorders have been caused by retarded adjustment of the interacting 
factors of politics, ethics, and economics in the social laboratory. 

An illustration of this lack of proper coordination may be observed 
in the iag between the economic and legal categories of property in 
reference to the moral order. The economic category of property 
evolved by the continuous absorption of increasingly diverse enti- 
ties..° Physical property preceded intellectual." This latter finally 
came to include “the products and processes of the mind” as well as 
such incorporeal property as patent rights, shares of corporate stock, 
negotiable paper, and the like.’** The heterogeneity of the category 
increased as man continued to widen his domination over the earth 
and to utilize the potentialities of his nature. But the legal cate- 
gory, (i.e.) property which the positive law protected, did not expend 
at a corresponding speed. Law at first safeguarded only certain 
kinds of property. Apparently in very early times, law served to 
protect only the lands and cattle of the individual.** The jural 
agencies of the supreme political authority fell behind the demands 
of the moral order in recognizing the growing institution of privately 
owned property. 

Paradoxically in subsequent epochs, the English Common law 
made the reverse error of over-stressing property rights, tending to 
make them absolute and the basis even of interests of personality. 
These interests were upheld only insofar as they were fictionalized 
into juridical rights of substance. This was seemingly a reversal 
of primitive law’s equating interests of property to legal rights of 
personality. Thus in early Greek law, an injury to a slave was 
considered an offense against the honor of the master because it was 
treated as a violation of the owner’s psychic integrity. But while 
the Common law recognized and enforced rights of substance or 
property as such, it has not yet done the same in regard to interests 
of personality. 

In the consideration of the imperfect réle which Anglo-American 
law has played in maintaining an equilibrium between private prop- 
erty and social obligation, the underlying organization characterizng 
the three great periods of feudalism, capitalism, and industrial cap- 
italism must be distinguished. During the feudalistic interval, the 
Common law acted as a barrier against unreasonable action by the 
political sovereign.** It was the protector of the possession of physical 
objects.*° But in this epoch, emphasis was upon social duties so that 
it was natural and right that these imposed obligations should be 


10 Philbrick, op. cit. supra note 5 at 691. 

11 Jdem 692. 

12 Warren and Brandeis, The Right to Privacy, 4 Harv. L. Rev. (1890) 194. 
13 Idem 193. 

14 Noyes. he Institution of Property (1936) 281. 

15 Idem 282. 
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counterbalanced by a legal ordering which would stand between auto- 
cratic power and private property. The king, who in one sense repre- 
sented the State and society, was the final overlord in the domain 
of land tenure, in whom converged at first the military duties of 
all land tenants and later the substituted services, mostly economic, 
with respect to such holdings. Feudal duties, largely social, were 
hierarchically attached to all land. To quote Professor Noyes: “We 
find the moving spirit of the Common law to be the building up of 
barriers against domination by the feudal superiors’’.!¢ 

There was no threat to the State social authority, therefore, from 
the rulers of the economic regime during the feudalistic period. No 
serious challenge to that authority could come from the owners of 
land, then the chief wealth-producing source, because of the form 
of society and parliamentary restrictions on jura possidendi and 
disponendi. The jus possidendi, or the right to property in the strict 
sense, was affected by legislative processes which resulted in taxation, 
attaint and confiscation, total or partial, escheat, fines and forfei- 
tures. Jural regulation of the jus disponendi, that is the power of 
sale or transfer of land, may be illustrated by the mortmain statutes 
and by the long struggle dating, at least, from the Statute De Donis 
in the 13th century between classes who favored the free alienability 
of land and those who wished to restrain this right, and generating 
such celebrated doctrines as the Rule in Shelley’s Case and the Rule 
against Perpetuities. 

In the days of feudalism, owners of personal property could 
exercise no profound influence against the socio-political power of 
the State. The exaction of interest was generally reprehensible until 
the Reformation. There was no opportunity through the amassing 
of large accumulations of wealth to collectivize the means of pro- 
duction of necessary goods and consumables. 

But while the Common law in the era of feudalism cognized the 
right to private property by protecting the liberty to acquire, use, 
and dispose of realty and personalty, generally speaking, limitations 
were imposed upon the exercise of this right by the chancellors of 
the Equity court which was created approximately in the 15th cen- 
tury to correct a legal regime which had come to regard itself as an 
end rather than as a means to ultimate social objectives. From then 
onwards, there was a juridic tendency to curtail property rights 
whenever an unreasonable user interfered with the rights of others 
and fundamentally the equilibrium of society. Chancery limited these 
rights, for example, by injunction against nuisance and waste in 
order to prevent injustice between individuals or small groups of 
litigants, and in this way aided the common good in last analysis. 
Thus the exigencies of society compelled the elimination of the fallacy 
that the legal rights of owners caused absolute duties on the part 
of other men toward the property in question. Law-makers redis- 


16 Idem 281. 
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covered the moral doctrine which insisted upon the simultaneous 
creation of correlative rights and duties in virtue of a mandate of an 
ideal, ethical ordering. 


A new period in the history of property began with the breakdown 
of feudalism. Feudal restraints were gradually abolished. No longer 
was real property held subject to the performance of feudal duties, 
many of which had been public or social.** With the 16th century, 
men became impatient of all restraints and extremely conscious of 
rights, including the right to private property. But while the social 
duties connected with property were disappearing, the jural order 
tenaciously clung to its original mission of protecting the right to 
private property against the social authority. Since the feudalistic 
political control had been relaxed, however, this continued jural em- 
phasis upon property rights had the effect not of maintaining a 
reasonable balance between the institution of private property and 
social obligation, but of deleteriously disturbing that equilibrium. 
Fortunately Chancery continued to preserve a balance between prop- 
erty and its user in the field of private law, i. e., in the sense of 
maintaining individual, as distinguished from social, justice. 


In the American colonies, there was a similar insistence upon the 
right to private property. But this detachment of right from duty 
did not occasion any serious problem of social adjustment because 
land was plentiful and industrial capitalism had not yet appeared. 
The seeds of this problem were not sown until the American Rev- 
olution ended our colonial status and industrialism began in New 
England. Mechanical discoveries necessitated a division of labor 
and the concentration of man power in urban communities. This 
situation was exploited by the wielders of economic power through 
the magic of interest-bearing accumulations of capital and by juri- 
dical encouragement through the corporate device. Ultimately the 
corporation destroyed the usefulness of the concepts of private 
property and private enterprise as tools of analysis.**® 


‘ The first phase of American economic history did not require the 
public regulation of private property, but the second did. As in 
England, so too in this country, the courts of the Common law 
and Equity failed to realize that finance and industrial capitalism 
had introduced a new type of property, i. e. property for economic 
power, which permitted one class “to obtain without appreciable 
labor a large proportion of the social product,” *® and which, if not 
adequately regulated, tended toward economic sovereignty and the 
consequent control of the political and social structure through the 
ability to withhold what others needed. Hence it was necessary for 


17 Philbrick, op. cit. supra note 5 at 710. There he writes: ‘‘In the case of feudal- 
ism, it is regrettable that there could not have been preserved the idea that all 
property was held subject to the performance of duties—not a few of them public.” 

18 Means, The Distribution of Control and Responsibility 1 a Modern Economy in 
Government Control of the Economic Order (ed. Lippincott) (1935) 11-18. 

19 Loria, Contemporary Social Problems (1911) 55. 
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the legislative branch of government, both state and federal, to reg- 
ulate property clothed with a public interest and also to impose 
restrictions on the right to acquire and dispose of merely private 
property. 

Examples of the public regulation of private non-industrial prop- 
erty of natural persons are numerous. Debtors, including bankrupts, 
have been protected from unjust advantage. Limitations have been 
imposed on the power of creditors to obtain complete satisfaction as 
in the instances of homestead exemptions which exist in some of the 
states and of the exemptions of artisans’ tools and of personalty 
to a certain amount. Usury laws and small loan legislation are 
illustrations of the manner in which the bargaining power of prop- 
erty was curbed when it tended to be excessive.*® Again, laws com- 
pelled the wife to join with the husband in the assignment of his 
wages, in the conveyance of the farm or home, and in the mortgage 
of the household furniture although in each of these cases, the prop- 
erty belonged to the husband. 


But the most important problem confronting the American social 
authority, constitutionally limited, was the regulation of forces which 
controlled the sources of wealth-production and property absolutely 
indispensable for the good of all. It was precipitated in the latter 
part of the 19th century by the rising economic power of the rail- 
roads ** and the grain warehouses.** The legislative authority of 
the various American states, in virtue of their police power, i. e., 
the power to legislate in the interest of the public health, morals, 
safety, or welfare, might have been the medium of this regulation, 
within the framework of the federal constitution, interpreted as a 
guarantee of the natural rights of man. The magnitude of the 
problem, however, required congressional action. Congress attacked 
the problem by the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the first of the administrative agencies, and by the passage of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Then followed an ever-increasing multi- 
tude of commissions, such as the Federal Trade Commission, the Public 
Utilities Commission, and the like. These sought to curb monopoly, 
to eliminate unfair competition, to protect trade marks and trade 
names, to eliminate false advertising, to guard the public health, 
to protect invention and discovery, to control rate-making and to 
attack valuation problems. 


Judicial justice was supplemented, therefore, by administrative 
justice, because the machinery of the traditional courts which were 
applying the law confined the concept of property and liberty to the 
expected uses of the product and its consumption,?* as distinguished 
from the exchange value of property. The courts failed to perceive 


20 Commons, Legal Foundations of Capitalism (1932) 29. 
21 See Granger Cases, 94 U. S. 113 ff. (1876). 

22 See Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113 (1876). 

23 Commons, op. cit. supra note 20 at 21. 
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that new social and economic facts had changed the significance of 
such basic judicial concepts as freedom of contract, liability only for 
fault, and property, such as wild game and timber on unappropriated 
property, in the sense of res nullius. Was it not to be expected that 
there came a time when Workmen’s Compensation Acts attached the 
liability of an insurer to an employer, when legislation would regulate 
the circumstances and contents of the wage and employment contract 
and remove the liabilities of insurance companies and public utilities 
from the field of contract, and when property once regarded as res 
nullius would be considered res communes? 

The adherence to some form of natural law philosophy by the 
sovereign political power which regulated privately owned property 
in this country may be observed in the working out of the due 
process clause of the constitution, so as to insure justice when such 
property was affected by public authority. The practice of allowing 
reasonable compensation for property taken through eminent domain 
proceedings indicates the following of the same philosophy.*! Besides, 
the employment of the taxing power as a means of revenue for 
the body social, not for the direct purpose of confiscation, manifests 
the past American policy of placing property rights beyond the reach 
of arbitrary popular majorities and unscrupulous governmental offi- 
cials. 

But with the American State’s assumption of the réle of investor 
and competitor in private enterprise, the third stage, preceded by 
economic collapse, namely, the period of public control as well as 
regulation of private property is begun. No longer is the State an 
‘impartial umpire, formulating the rules of the game so as to insure 
fair play in the struggle between the owners of private property 
and the just claims which society has upon it. The democratic State 
projects itself into the capitalistic economic process to enable the 
latter to continue. But the momentous question of the extent to which 
the State ought to control or destroy the economic order now arises, 
if it is assumed that that order is to endure. 

Will the capitalistic technique continue to be used in this coun- 
try by private business and industry as well as by the State itself 
which has begun to be a directly interested party in the economic 
sphere? In virtue of the example of contemporary nations, the 
attitude of men toward private property, and the favorable Occi- 
dental evaluation of the worth of the materialistic benefits which 
industrial capitalism can best produce, the odds are overwhelming 
that this technique will not be scrapped here. Not even the Soviets 
have done away with such devices as money and the price system, 
particularly essential for cost accounting.* In 1937, Stalin admitted: 
“We shall have money for a long time to come until the first stage 


24 See Missouri Pacific Railway Company v. Nebraska, 164 U. S. 403 (1896); 
Chi. B. and Q. RR. v. Chicago, 166 U. S. 226 (1897). 

25 Lange and Taylor, On the Economic Theory of Soeialism (1938 ed. Lippincott) 
134. 
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of communism, i. e., the socialist stage of development, has been com- 
pleted.” ** Nor have they literally applied the aphorism of Marx 
that each should work according to his capacity and receive accord- 
ing to his needs. Thus far the Soviet experiment in fact has been 
but an extremist cooperative movement as to production and dis- 
tribution.*’ Elsewhere varying types of capitalism exist today such 
as in Sweden, the British Empire, Italy, France, Spain and the like. 

Modern man apparently wili not sacrifice the great economic 
achievements of mass-production which give him an ever-increasing 
control over the physical world about him. But these accomplish- 
ments are inseparably connected with the drive engendered by the 
profit motive and the institution of private property, with the theory 
of production for profit as well as for use, with the ideas of interest, 
cividends, reservoirs of capital, corporate activity, and technocracy 
advanced by a desire for additional profits. Industrial capitalism 
makes possible the maximum multiplication of property. 

But if this country is committed to the capitalistic system and 
the State has been compelled to become an owner of and an investor 
in proprietary enterprises, the crucial question is to define the ideal 
relation between the political and economic orders. Perhaps the. 
vast majority of the American people now agrees that the prob- 
lem is to create a pattern of organization, neither capitalistic in 
a complete laissez faire sense, nor socialistic to the extent of com- 
plete state ownership of all producing and distributing instruments. 
This means that the politically sovereign power must not be allowed 
so to coalesce with the economically supreme authority as to create 
a situation which may endanger the minimum requirements of lib- 
erty. When the economic power is totally or even partially combined 
with the political, there is the advantage of efficient coordination, 
but there is also the danger of destroying the equilibrium between 
them if they unite in a sovereign lacking balance, in the absence of 
a sufficiently powerful extrinsic moral authority. 

As long as the State utilizes a capitalistsic method to bring about 
such a merger, the process will be relatively slow, evolutionary, and 
not readily perceivable. Should the State resort to a communistic 
mode of action, the result will be rapid, revolutionary, and most 
obvious. The gradualness of the former method necessitates a max- 
imum vigilance. 

Since the justification of the State’s control of the economic ma- 
chine arises from its failure to operate adequately, and since the 
degree of this control is dependent upon the extent to which the 
mechanism has ceased to function, the future path which American 
capitalism should follow ought to be easily recognizable. First, cap- 
italism must no longer be regarded as an end in itself, and secondly, 
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26 Idem 188-1389, citing Report on the work of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union made to the 17th Party Congress, Moscow, Jan. 
26-Feb. 10, 1937. 

27 Beaglehole, op. cit. supra note 7 at 203, 204. 
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important devices, such as the corporation, must be reexamined and 
internally modified. 

First, the capitalistic system of private property with its decisive 
economic philosophy that money breeds money irrespective of labor 
is ultimately but to enable man to realize his end of happiness, meas- 
ured in terms of the greatest possible fulfillment of his dual, spiritual 
and physical nature, through compliance with the directive jus nat- 
urale. The purpose of the system, therefore, is not in a final sense 
to protect the value of particular investments,2? or to concentrate 
economic authority in fewer hands, or to pyramid corporations, or 
to seek to dominate the counter-balancing political power of the nation. 
Rather it should be a medium for the realization of man’s ultimate 
objectives; otherwise man will be compelled to supersede it with 
some other type of economy. But there is nothing per se in our 
present capitalism which renders impossible its direction toward 
humanity’s proper goal. 

Not only will those who now profit least from democratic indus- 
trial capitalism benefit from its redirection, but also the so-called 
capitalistic class. It is only by putting into practice a teleological 
conception of our present economy that this class can insure its 
continuance. To prevent the trend of proprietary government toward 
vast public investments, alleged to be necessary to save democratic 
capitalism, but actually leading to a situation which may mark the 
extinction of the democratic process and make the survival of scho- 
lastic democratic values dependent upon the will of a monistic, eco- 
nomic-politic, super-administrator, owners of capital today must be 
prepared to make concessions. They must be ready, if need be, to 
accept a lower rate of return from investments, to admit that the 
social rights referable to the members of certain classes are mat- 
ters of justice, not merely charity, and to conceive that the reasonable 
freedom to acquire wealth must not interfere with a like freedom 
on the part of society to share in its distribution. Thus true economic 
liberty is neither the unlimited freedom to acquire and retain nor 
the freedom of the drone to compel the property owner to guarantee 
social security for all. 

Secondly, there is particular need for internal reform of the 
corporate structure. Consider the ease with which the powerful 
mechanism of the corporation has been and may be obtained from 
the State. By lavish utilization of this device, capitalists have created 
a widespread condition of proprietary absentee landlordism.?® The 
powers of corporate directors have not yet been specifically restricted 
so as to ensure always a proper control by the actual owners of the 
property, namely, the investors.*” In the past, the State has limited 


28 Lange and Taylor, op. cit. supra note 25 at 114, 116, 119. 

29 Kinley, The Renewed Extension of Government Control of Economic Life, in 
Readings on the Relation of Government to Property and Industry (1915 ed, Orth.) 
27 ff.; see Berle and Means, The Modern Corporation and Private Property (1934) 
1-9; 338-357. 

30 Means, op. cit. supra note 18 at 11-17. 
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corporate activity by extrinsic, coercive restraints. But should not 
the law now deal with the corporation by facilitating the active par- 
ticipation of the small investors, who often own the controlling share 
of the corporate business, in the determination of directors’ salaries, 
in the settlement of labor disputes, and in fixing the attitude of the 
corporation toward social policy? If the democratic process has 
served well the United States in politics, why should it not be ex- 
tended to economics, as an alternative to total subordination of eco- 
noinie royalists by political masters? 

In conclusion, there can never be a completely planned economy 
because the indeterminables and unpredictables relating to man’s 
existence, the changing climate of his economic environment, the in- 
ability of the planner to make controlled experiments on a large 
scale and the human’s freedom of moral choices render difficult 
the achievement of definite aims. But this should not deter those 
with the responsibility of the architectonics of the economic order 
from an endeavor to make the institution of private property more 
and more workable by a widening distribution of wealth, national 
income, and industrial and agricultural product. Let men obtain all 
the private property they reasonably can, consonant with the good 
of humanity, but make the accumulation satisfy the just needs of 
all in society. Thus will charity be able to build upon the foundations 
of social justice and equity. 

BRENDAN BROWN. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


PsYCHOLOGY Division. Panel: J. EDWARD RAUTH, VERNON BOURKE, 
RupoutF ALLerS. Leaders: WILLIAM COMMINS, MALACHY SULLIVAN. 


Problem I: Psychology of Propaganda. 


(a)—Ezxperimental Psychology and Propaganda. 


From an empirical point of view, there are a number of problems 
touching on propaganda that we should like to have attacked and 
solved. A controlled experiment in the laboratory sense of the term 
is searcely possible here. It would be difficult, as a matter of fact, 
to set the scene in an experimental manner for an instance of propa- 
ganda that would match, in both vital meaning and general back- 
ground factors, a typical instance from everyday life, where imme- 
diately practical questions are involved and where each person 
approaches these questions with definite inclinations one way or the 
other. 

It becomes necessary then, as in almost any kind of empirical 
study, to begin at least by isolating one or two phases of the whole 
problem and by attacking these. A very promising beginning of this 
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kind has already been made in relation to the study of propaganda, 
although many relevant studies in the field of social psychology do 
not necessarily show this relationship by bearing the name of the 
general problem itself. 


A primary aspect of the problem has been concerned with obtain- 
ing some reliable index of the mentality or behavior that would fur- 
ish evidence of the possible change wrought in the individual by the 
workings of propaganda. How people act, rather than what they say, 
think, or believe they think, would undoubtedly offer the most serv- 
iceable means for evaluating the significance of measures undertaken 
to modify one’s mental outlook. This has its practical limitations 
because of the difficulty of obtaining in the person’s behavior some 
indication of how well the propaganda is working. Consequently this 
is not so commonly the method employed in experimental studies. 
An example, however, may show its possibilities as well perhaps as 
its limitations. 

The experimenter, who took part in a state election as a real can- 
didate for the Socialist party, undertook to utilize the incident in 
order to compare the relative effectiveness of a logical exposition of 
the case for Socialism with that of a more emotional appeal. Leaflets 
were distributed to the voters, one set devised to carry the rational 
appeal, the other set containing the emotional appeal. The first of 
the leaflets prepared in the electioneering campaign presented seven 
brief factual statements, and the reader was asked to indicate whether 
he agreed or disagreed with each. A sample statement read as fol- 
lows, “All banks and insurance companies should be run on a non- 
profit basis like the school.” The following instructions appeared at 
the end of the list of statements: “Now go back and count the number 
of statements with which you agreed. Then the ntmber with which 
you disagreed. If the number of agreements is larger than the number 
of disagreements, then you are at heart a Socialist,—whether you 
know it or not... . Why don’t you vote then for the things you 
actually want? ... Vote Socialist”. 

The persuasive or emotional appeal was based on a letter ad- 
dressed to the voters as “Dear Father and Mother”, and signed “Your 
Sons and Daughters”. The letter attempted to play on the sympathies 
of the voter by referring to the sadness of depression days, the threat 
of war from capitalistic centers, and the widespread prevalence of 
poverty, and by holding up to the reader the continued inevitability 
of these unless the young people of the land had an opportunity of 
introducing the principles and practices of Socialism into govern- 
ment. “Our generation”, it said, “cannot enjoy the beauty and justice 
of the New America if you block our desires. . . . Vote Socialist.” 

A city in Pennsylvania was selected for the experiment, and the 
different kinds of appeals were scattered throughout the various 
wards of the city in a manner insuring the proper distribution. The 
vote which followed during the election proper was then analysed to 
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see if there could be found any evidence of the effectiveness of the two 
kinds of electioneering material. 

In general it was found that the Socialist vote was nearly twice 
as large in the wards receiving the “emotional” appeal as in the 
wards receiving the “rational” appeal. The difference could not be 
attributed solely to one factor, but when due allowance was made for 
a number of uncontrolled influences, it did nevertheless seem that 
there was a distinct residue of effect to be imputed to the greater 
strength of the emotional appeal. The significance of such an experi- 
ment does not perhaps lie in showing the mere fact of difference, as 
many might have felt justified in advance in predicting such an out- 
come. But from an empirical viewpoint, it is very satisfying to know 
that it is at least possible at times to devise an experimental set-up 
which may be made to serve in a real life situation, with all its com- 
plexities, and to employ the everyday behavior of ordinary people as 
a measure of the result. 

The limitations involved in this kind of study are perhaps obvious. 
Technically, they lie as much in obtaining a satisfactory index of 
change in behavior or mentality as in analysing out the complex 
background factors. Where it is difficult to go directly to behavior or 
to what people actually do, we shall ordinarily have to rely upon 
the measurement of changes induced in a person’s verbally expressed 
opinions. 

We may take advantage here of the considerable work that has 
already been done in devising and using the so-called “attitude 
scales”. These represent attempts to measure the “acceptance value 
of a belief”, as one author puts it. Lists of statements varying in 
favorableness toward some race, some social activity or innovation, 
some national or local policy or tradition, call for a show of agreement 
or disagreement on the part of those whose attitudes are to be re- 
corded and measured. The numerical values attached to the different 
statements are previously determined in accordance with certain 
statistical postulates which connect this newer field—very different 
though as it seems at first to be—with the earlier study of psycho- 
physics, commonly recognized as the empirical origin of modern 
experimental psychology. After the fashion of tests of mental abilities, 
two equal and equivalent “forms” are made available for a “before” 
and an “after” measurement of attitude. By introducing the experi- 
mental variable, in this case the factor which may be presumed to 
lead to a shift in one’s favorable or unfavorable opinions, we may then 
check on the existence and the direction of the change. 

This technique has been employed in a number of instances that 
reflect one or another aspect of the whole problem of propaganda. 
Motion pictures, for example, have been shown to children and their 
attitudes “before” and “after” the showing have been recorded. In 
one experiment, a group of children was shown a movie,—one of 
Harold Lloyd’s comedies—which was rather unfavorable to and de- 
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rogatory of the appearance and rational behavior of the Chinese. 
Contrasting with this, another movie offering a very sympathetic and 
favorable treatment of the Chinese customs and people was shown to 
a second group of children. In each instance, “before” and “after” 
measurements of the attitudes of the children toward the Chinese 
were taken. The results from the comparison indicated that an appre- 
ciable shift in line with the character of the movie took place. Six 
months later the effect was found to persist, but to a lesser extent, 
giving evidence of a longer lasting influence than perhaps might have 
been expected. 


Similarly planned experimenters have studied the possible influences 
of various social agencies that might reasonably be expected to exert 
“social pressure” on the formation of personal opinions and attitudes. 
Editorials have been planted in newspapers and their effect on a shift 
in opinion recorded. Different kinds of reading materials have been 
similarly compared. In some cases the reading selections were accom- 
panied by the prestige-bearing name of an author, real or imputed. 
A variation of this is to attach to different viewpoints the names of 
persons who are well liked on the one hand and again the names of 
those who are not so well liked or who are actually disliked. It has 
usually been found in such an instance that the opinions imputed to 
the better liked person will be accepted more definitely and more often 
than those of an equally well known but disliked individual. 

The influence of the radio has also been brought into the picture, 
with variations comparing the effectiveness of the loud-speaker pres- 
entation with a personal face-to-face contact with the speaker. Experi- 
mental studies of curricular materials in the school situation have 
brought to light two significant side-issues,—side-issues, that is, so 
far as the original point of the experiment was concerned but perhaps 
of great importance for the full study of all possible factors bearing 
upon shifts or changes in attitude. One of these is the manifestation 
of resistance offered by the student to the modification of many of 
his long enduring but often unimportant opinions and beliefs. Certain 
of these, which might reasonably be designated as superstitions or 
unfounded beliefs and for which many college courses might be 
regarded as the natural and effective antidotes, often show a remark- 
able tenacity to life. This might, of course, offer a comment on our 
educational methods, but it is also significant because it suggests the 
existence of a certain conservatism in our culture with which any 
type of propaganda has to deal. The oft-quoted view that the ordinary 
person is completely at the mercy of the gusts of propaganda would 
seem to ignore this stabilizing tendency and to forget the possible 
existence of a fertile ground necessary for the germination of the 
seed. 

The classroom studies are also significant in pointing to the influ- 
ence exerted by the particular teacher in spheres of social cooperation 
and interaction which are very difficult to approach in a piece-meal 
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method of study. It is not a question here of personality traits alone, 
which may be investigated to some extent at the present time by 
empirical methods, but the various incidents of a social situation 
that are likely to be born of the particular moment and may, for all of 
their temporary and evanescent character, have a tremendous signifi- 
cance. 

A number of studies has been concerned with the effect of social 
pressure exerted by the “crowd”. Opinions gathered or checked before 
the person is made aware of how other people regard the matter, may 
differ very much, as we know, from those expressed by the same per- 
son after he knows what the opinion of the majority is. It would 
seem that very few are uninfluenced in their beliefs and attitudes 
when once they know the opinion of the rest of the group. While a 
shift from the position originally held to one of a diametrically 
opposite character is not commonly found, it is however a rather com- 
mon finding that one’s degree of certainty may be considerably re- 
duced by the knowledge that he is at variance with the group, although 
no particlular facts may be adduced to make him change his opinion 
on a rational basis. Interestingly, there are commonly those few, 
exceptions to the rule, who are found to be only confirmed in their 
own opinions by the awareness of antagonism. A very attractive 
empirical problem is suggested here, in an attempt to determine, if 
possible, the character and personality traits of those who react in 
this negativistic manner. So far this has not been done. The nearest 
suggestion to even a partial explanation is found perhaps in the 
experimental work dealing with suggestion and suggestibility. Here 
as elsewhere it is rather unusual to find a person who can remain 
purely passive in the face of suggestions offered by another. He 
may accept them and act in a positive manner, executing the response 
hinted, or he may steel himself against them, as it were and lean 
over backwards. This is often literally true, as suggestion is some- 
times measured by recording the body sway of a person who is told 
that he is gradually falling forward. It is very unusual however for 
any person to be totally unaffected by the suggestion. The use of some 
of the common personality tests or questionnaires has seemed to 
indicate that the “introvert” as opposed to the “extrovert” is the one 
who is most likely to be found among the negativistic. Of course even 
here there has been found to be no one-to-one relationship between 
introversion and suggestibility of a negativistic character. 

The influence of expert opinion has been studied in a manner 
similar to that of the effect of majority or group opinion. Here the 
“prestige” factor may become the variable. In all cases the sphere 
of belief or action from which the opinions are selected as samples 
is naturally a factor as well. This latter aspect of the problem, how- 
ever, has been so little studied that it would be rash to look for even 
tentative generalizations in the experimental literature. 

Largely for the sake of indicating the type of empirical approach, 
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a short summary may be offered of the methods which have been 
found to be most effective in modifying attitudes experimentally. 
Some kind of vivid experience seems, first of all to be required for 
the greatest effect. This implies experiences that are new or novel, 
those that are likely to arouse emotion, and those that escape the 
“staginess” of laboratory experiments and approach real life situa- 
tions in character. Again, the absence of serious objections to the 
change desired or aimed at in the experiment is advisable. If a person 
is aware that he is being “propagandized”, or if he has the time or 
inclination to search out the complexities of the view being advanced, 
he is less likely to be so strongly affected. The importance of linking 
any changes or new opinions with institutions for which the person 
already has considerable respect is also indicated. If the new view- 
points has its origin in a source that is without any “prestige-value” 
for the individual, it may remain relatively ineffectual. 


Experimental studies dealing with the nature of the mentality or 
personality that is a likely subject for the effects of propaganda are 
not very numerous, although this is commonly recognized as fur- 
nishing a promising field for investigation. Slightly more tangible 
evidence concerning the general background factors upon which pro- 
paganda might work is available. There are for example, sample 
studies of the relations of parents and children in the community of 
their attitudes, of members of the social group or socio-economic 
status, of people living in the same localities. None of these studies 
can be very explicit about the origin of the common opinions and 
attitudes disclosed. Many of them undoubtedly arise from a cultural 
background that includes the common incidents and accidents of life. 

In an interesting study of racial “stereotypes”, for example, car- 
ried on at a Negro institution of higher learning, it was found that 
the Negroes have in general the same notions about what we might 
expect of a “typical” Irishman, German, Scotchman, etc., in the way 
of supposedly characteristic temperament and behavior traits as are 
commonly found to be the mental pictures of these peoples held gen- 
erally. It may reasonably be inferred that this is not the result of 
direct contact of race with race, but that it issues from many informal 
formative influences, such as perhaps, novels, stories, jokes, tradi- 
tional beliefs and the like. These form part of the background of 
culture into which the person is born and they are there ready-made 
for him to appropriate, independently of the possibility of any direct 
experience that might either confirm or nullify them. 

Recent relevant studies in empirical psychology reflect the general 
interest in factor-analysis and its implications. This technique of 
analysing mental life with the purpose of showing the existence and 
nature of basic abilities, aptitudes, and character traits, has been 
lately applied to the study of attitudes with a similar aim in view. 
It may turn out to be very important to know whether, for instance, 
there exist certain basic attitudes, such as radicalism-conservatism, 
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which may color considerably one’s reaction to any question that 
arises during everyday life. The existence of a generalized attitude, 
if such exists, would have important implications concerning the part 
played by the person in response to any particular instance of the 
attempted manoeuvering of public opinion. It would follow that each 
instance could not then speak for itself alone but would necessarily 
reflect the variation in the personal background of the individual to 
whom it makes its appeal in either a favorable or unfavorable manner. 
WILLIAM D. CoMMINS. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 





Problem I (b):—The Psychology of Propaganda, 


Propaganda is as old as man himself. Interest in propaganda, 
however, has increased appreciably during the last thirty years, 
and today we find ourselves being showered with appeals to be on 
our guard against the evil effects of this “modern monster.” To 
the ordinary observer it is quite evident that in the present con- 
flict of ideologies in Western Civilization propaganda is a factor 
of prime importance, a force even more powerful than arms or em- 
bargoes. When future historians strive to explain to their public 
the true nature of those forces which in our own time make a united 
citizenry fight with desperate tenacity, even to the brink of utter 
exhaustion, they will do well to take cognizance of the réle of propa- 
ganda in these conflicts. 

Prompted by a desire to call attention to that phase of propaganda 
of greatest interest to political philosophers, the author has seen fit 
to confine his remarks to the psychology of political propaganda. 
A study of the psychological aspect of political propaganda neces- 
sarily involves analyses of both the “how” and the “why” of political 
pressure, why particular types of pressure are exerted by the con- 
trolling powers, and why the subjects of political propaganda react 
in this or that manner. The question of the “why” is of particular 
interest at the moment. In this study attention is focused on the 
ideologies found in some contemporary forms of political existence 
—American Democracy, German Naziism, Russian Communism—with 
a view to an examination of the forces lying behind the psychological 
integrations found within these groups. 

First, a word concerning the definition of the term “propaganda.” 
There seems to be little or no agreement on this point. Some analysts 
are of the opinion that the term cannot be adequately defined; other 
thinkers believe that propaganda should be defined primarily from 
the sociological point of view, many would stress the psychology 
involved, and, finally, not a few individuals are of the opinion that 
the term “propaganda’ is but a swear word, full of sinister significa- 
tions and best understood in terms of the methods invoked in the 
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spread of propaganda. A descriptive definition of propaganda should 
embrace all of the above points of view, and more. It is the author’s 
belief that the philosopher-psychologist will find most satisfactory 
a definition of propaganda in terms of its purpose. Propaganda is 
here taken to signify—‘the deliberate spread of an ideology rendered 
persuasive not only by reason but also by emotion.” So to define the 
term is to have in mind the needs of the present discussion; it is 
not denied, however, that a complete study of propaganda should 
involve some reference to the moral aspect of this phenomenon. 

An understanding of the psychological integration consequent 
upon pressures exerted in contemporary democratic and totalitarian 
political units presupposes a reference to political ideals found in 
these types of communities. In our day there is an unwarranted 
tendency to differentiate between democratic and totalitarian states 
in terms of the contrast between collectivism and individualism; this 
is an incomplete distinction. Might it not be granted that both 
democracy and totalitarianism are forms of collective life, but that 
they involve rather distinct modes of participation in collective life. 
There is found in democracy, at least theoretically, an affirmation 
of individual participation in the common life, but a participation 
in keeping with the dignity of the human person. Democratic groups, 
because they are fated to live together, are of necessity bound to 
strive for mutual satisfaction, to seek for a common denominator, 
and in so doing are obliged to respect the nature and destiny of the 
individuals within democratic groups. Hence, the importance of cer- 
tain psychological attitudes within these groups; in the words of 
Etienne de Greeff— 


“This requires from the members of a democracy the complete 
control of their elemental reactions, as well as a socialization 
of primitive, dominating, destructive, egotistical instincts. In 


a democracy, life requires a voluntary moral discipline, which 
begets progress.” * 


Students of political theory meet with these same concepts in the 
writings of Locke, J. S. Mill and Thomas Jefferson; there may be 
some question, however, as to the adequancy of an “enviromentalist 
theory of human character,” such as is found in the writings of 
the apostles of democracy. 

In the totalitarian form of collective life individual participation 
is either ruled out completely, or the individual man is reduced to 
the status of a “domesticated animal.” Totalitarian government 
rests on the supposition that effective control through stress on what 
men have in common is justification for the neglect of individual dif- 
ferences in the controlled. In such a situation ideology is identified 
with the psychology of the Fiihrer or the Duce; both the governed 
and the governing are too frequently victims of escapism. 

The failure to note the above distinction between democracy and 
totalitarianism may explain the attitudes of critics in our own de- 
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mocracy, who see in the New Deal policies an effort to “attain some 
of the results of dictatorship” through a merging of legislative power 
and presidential leadership; the absence of the same distinction may 
also account for Mussolini’s assertion that Italian Fascism is an 
“organized democracy.” When Dr. Goebbels speaks of the National 
Revolution in Germany as having given “the most ennobled form 
of a modern European democracy,” he evidently forgets that social 
man cannot be ennobled, but only debased through the release of 
“primitive instincts,” as is the case in Nazi Germany. 


It may not be out of place to call attention to the fact that escapist 
attitudes in political life are not confined in our day to totalitarian 
states. Recall the actions of the Popular Front in democratic France 
prior to the recent dissolution of the Communist Party, also the 
history of the Spanish Republic after the downfall of the monarchy. 
Lovers of democracy will do well to keep an eye open to the pos- 
sibilities for a growth of the twin evils, defeatism and escapism, 
in our own United States. The spirit of revolt arises out of the 
failure of nerve; as Mr. Arnold Lunn observes, “Cowardice is a first 
cousin to sloth, for it is the coward who shirks the difficulties of 
moral and intellectual problems.” ? Democracy is not strengthened by 
the fusion of political power with administrative control, a consumma- 
tion to be devoutly wished according to certain propagandists in the 
United States. 


A psychological analysis of the political propaganda found in 
Nazi Germany or in Red Russia is impossible without reference to 
the history of the ideologies within these movements. Ideologies are 
basic to function. Both German Nationalism under Hitler and Rus- 
sian Communism under Lenin and Stalin are, psychologically speak- 
ing, the outgrowths of a national consciousness of maladjustment, of 
needs—imaginary or real, of fears and of prejudices; the appeal to 
force, to terror, even to perverted forms of mysticism, is best under- 
stood if interpreted in terms of a defence mechanism. German Na- 
tional Socialism had its origin—its proximate origin—in the economic 
and political misfortunes arising out of the World War and in the 
depression of the ’30s; the failure of the German Republic, a phe- 
nomenon not to be attributed solely to political immaturity on the 
part of the German people, was likewise a prominent factor in the 
rise of National Socialism. Nazi leaders pointed out to the sorely 
distressed nation the need of simplicity as a substitute for the com- 
plexity of modern capitalism, the blessings of autarchy in place of 
servile dependence on the outside world; the revolutionists blamed 
the so-called humanitarian nations for the lower standard of life 
resulting from the use of inferior substitutes, also for the political 
serfdom which came out of the nefarious treaty of Versailles. Hitler 
and his associates sounded the clarion call of “freedom,” and the 
people of Germany heard that call, at least the election of the Nazis 
to power would seem to indicate a general acceptance of the Nazi 
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panacea for the ills of the nation. To the disinterested observer 
it was as if the German people as a whole had cried out—‘“Give us 
a strong leader who will shoulder responsibility and allow us to go 
about our daily affairs”—again the attitude of the escapist, if you 
will. 

German National Socialism, not unlike its sister movement to the 
east, is fundamentally a philosophico-religious movement. The dy- 
namics of National Socialism have their source in “the divine right 
of Race, Blood, and Soil, the obligation of racial purity, the natural 
supremacy of the Aryan man.” The attainment of the objectives of 
National Socialism, so the leaders correctly insist, is impossible with- 
out the asceticism of obedience and self-denial; if the transforma- 
tion of tyrannical legislation into a moral suasion is to become a 
reality, Nazi asceticism must be made to rest upon a mysticism. We 
are informed that the creation of National Socialism could have been 
the work only of that man who was destined by fate to lead the 
German people into the promised land; once the movement was initi- 
ated, it carried within itself the principles of its own immortality, 
namely, blind obedience to its leader and unswerving loyalty to the 
group. 

A similar psychology is stressed by the leaders of the Russian 
Revolution. To mention but one most important point. The mani- 
festation of an intense hatred for all forms of established religion, 
particularly for Christian religions, is not to be misinterpreted; 
hatred of religion is essential to Russian Communism for the simple 
reason that Communism is itself a religion. Berdeyaev tells us— 


“Communism is integrated; it embraces the whole of life; its 
relations are with no special section of it. On this account 
its conflict with other religious faiths is inevitable. Intolerance 
and fanaticism always have a religious origin. No scientific, 
purely intellectual theory can be so intolerant and fanatical, 
and communism is exclusive as a religious faith is.” * 


In Russian Communism the functions of the Church are transferred 
to the State; we have here an identification of religion and politics, 
not unlike that to be found in the Nazi theory of Positive Christianity. 
Communism may suffer modifications in its social thought, and it 
may be true that Communist life in Russia is daily becoming more 
bourgeois; but there is one domain, thinks Berdeyaev, “in which 
communism is changeless, pitiless, fanatical and in which it will grant 
no concessions whatever. That is the domain of ‘world outlook,’ of 
philosophy and consequently of religion also.” Both National Social- 
ism and Russian Communism are political unities whose foundation 
stones are religious ideologies. 

Let us now turn to the question of the propaganda emanating 
from these different forms of political life. It is the thesis of the 
author that in the study of the different forms of totalitarian prop- 
aganda it will be found that the characteristic attitudes of the 
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propagandized and the propagandizers are best understood in the 
light of the religious ideologies underlying these movements. First, 
a comparison of democratic propaganda with that found in the totali- 
tarian environment. In totalitarian states there is general acceptance 
of the principle that mental attitudes are to be created by artificially 
imposed political doctrines or myths; Der Fiihrer or Il Duce is a 
player who must have his eye constantly on the gallery, and it is 
his duty to provide continuous stimulation. Such is not the case in 
any well regulated democracy. Yet democratic leaders must permit 
free discussion by the critics of democracy, and thus they are forced 
to allow for the possibility of mental perversion by reason of the 
propaganda emanating from totalitarian sources. Democratic leaders 
have obligations which carry along with themselves many difficulties. 
Granted that in a democracy the majority rule is to be the directive 
functional principle, it is the duty of democratic government to see 
to it that in case of adverse judgments the minority abide by such 
decisions and do not have recourse to organized resistance without 
sufficient reason. While tolerance in a democracy should allow for 
an individual’s right to his own convictions, and even for the right 
of dissenting minds to engage in counter-propaganda, it is like- 
wise true that civic peace and the welfare of the community may 
justify recourse to coercion by authority, particularly if there be evi- 
dence of overt acts of sedition. Social responsibility makes it impera- 
tive that democratic liberty be insured, but at no time are protective 
measures to be of such nature as to rob the individual citizen of 
a reasonable amount of freedom. A democratic government does not 
rest upon the expectation of violence. Recent events in the United 
States give evidence of a growing tendency to have recourse to force 
in the use of propaganda; recall instances in which city or state 
officials have seen fit to reinforce the propaganda of either the 
strikers or the employers by the use of executive power backed by 
the police or the National Guard. At the present moment efforts 
are being made by those in control of our national radio chains to 
close this medium of communication to certain individuals or groups 
of individuals, under the plea that the public welfare demands such 
protection; the procedure may or may not be justifiable, but this 
much is certain—there is danger that in a situation of this type 
the mass mind is being unduly influenced by indirect propaganda born 
of financial control. 


Disinterested theorists may define propaganda in terms of both 
intellectual or non-intellectual factors; not so, the propagandists 
in contemporary totalitarian states. The Nazis demand the right to 
be intolerant in view of the necessity for uniform thinking and uni- 
form acting in the German nation. In his Mein Kampf Hitler insists 
that “blind faith,” which is absolutely necessary to the Nazi outlook 
on life, is to be rooted in the emotions; this is to be achieved through 
drill to the point of blind obedience, through the inducing of an 
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intoxication, a hatred, even a hysteria. Mass meetings are of the 
greatest importance because of the magical influence of mass sug- 
gestion. The intellectuals, claims Hitler, may demand science; prop- 
aganda is not science, and it is not the business of the propagandist 
to offer scientific education. On the contrary, it is the duty of the 
propagandist to eschew truth, where objective verities would prove 
embarassing, and to impregnate the masses with ideas which will 
best serve the purposes of National Socialism; the propagandist must 
ever strive “to serve (his) own ends uninterruptedly.” He, who would 
win the masses, must know that “will” and “power” alone open the 
hearts of the people. Ruthless attack upon one’s enemies alone assures 
successful propaganda; to recognize even a shadow of right upon the 
opponent’s side is to prepare the way for defection on the part of 
one’s followers. Hitler refers to the press as an agency, whose duty 
it is “at a given sign to let loose a down-right drum-fire of lies and 
of vituperation against the opponents that seem most dangerous, 
up to a point where the nerve of those attacked is broken.” Little 
wonder that Dr. Goebbels, Nazi Minister of Propaganda, could affirm 
that “the organs of public opinion are the keyboard” on which he 
produces the hymn of Nazi nationalism. 

The mental perversion, consequent upon the use of pressure-forces 
in totalitarian states, is even more evident in Russian Communism. 
If one ever keeps in mind the salient fact that revolutions are to 
some extent born of envy, particularly on the part of those condemned 
by nature to the defects of inferiority, he will have no difficulty in 
understanding the mind of such a man as Lenin, who writes— 


“What coincides with the interests of the proletarian revolu- 


tion is held to be true; what does not coincide ... is held to 
be false.” * 


Lying, duplicity, even the use of terrorism, are not difficult to recon- 
cile with the acceptance of the principles of expediency and of the 
relativity of truth. Prominent among the Russian propaganda tech- 
niques, and also those of the Nazis, is that of confusion. Subjects 
of Russian propaganda have been asked to believe that Communism 
and Democracy are identical—a blurring of distinctions, which some- 
times means much in the development of mental attitudes; on the 
other hand, the world is asked by these same propagandists to believe 
that there is no essential difference between Anarchism and Com- 
munism—invention of distinctions where no distinction is to be 
found. Time does not permit a detailed anaylsis of the policy of the 
“Outstretched Hand,” a form of propaganda designed to trap the 
religious mind and based on a failure to distinguish between voluntary 
surrender of wealth and expropriation of property The secretive use 
of terrorism by the Comintern in its drive on the opponents of Rus- 
sian Communism is a sordid page in the history of the Russian 
Revolution. Foreign observers may find it difficult to account for the 
travesties on legal justice so much publicized in the history of the 
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Russian experiment. Lenin in a letter published in The Bolshevik, 
October 31, 1920, gives the key to the solution of the problem— 


“The legal trial is not intended to replace terrorism; .. . but 
to base terrorism firmly on a fundamental principle and give 


it a legal form, unambiguous, without dishonesty or embellish- 
ment,” 


The abject confessions of such men as Kameney and Zinoviev are 
understood, if one recalls that making a man’s family suffer for 
his crimes is an accepted practice in Russia—“families of those (Rus- 
sians) who escape or take up residence in a foreign country are liable 
to ten years imprisonment.” Such practices are rightly grouped with 
Hitler’s sadistic treatment of the Jews in Germany. 

Russian Communism may not as yet have succeeded in its effort 
to revolutionize the world; it has been, however, quite successful 
in its attempts to build up false attitudes not only within Russia but 
also outside of that land of misery. “The squalid neutrality of 
intellectuals,” writes Mr. Arnold Lunn, “when confronted by Com- 
munist crimes is one of the saddest features of the day.” The evil 
effects of false ideological loyalities on well-intentioned individuals 
are patent to him who will but analyze the pronouncements of cer- 
tain radical intellectuals outside Russia. The belief in a fictitious 
altruism of the Left absolves the Communist in foreign lands from 
the obligation of offering a reasoned defence of his beliefs. And this 
is in keeping with the preferences of the Communists themselves, 
since Communism makes appeal not to reason but to the emotions. 
Despair is the root of intellectual evils; both the Nazis and the 
Communists openly profess the belief that “objective truth” is but 
a myth of modern humanitarianism. 

A description of the evil effects of anti-intellectualistic propa- 
ganda in Nazi Germany and in Russia, namely, religious persecu- 
tions and moral bankruptcy, does not fall within the scope of this 
study. The seeming success of Hitler in Germany and the Lenin- 
inspired leaders in Russia prompts a brief reference to the ques- 
tion: If the totalitarian religious ideologies—basic to political and 
economic theory—are rightly said to be in conflict with the psychology 
of man, how account for the success of the experiments? Ladies and 
Gentlemen, the question is rather premature. Both of these move- 
ments are in the experimental stage, and time alone will bring the 
final answer. To the unreflecting mind it might seem that success 
has already crowned the work of Hitler and Stalin; such a judgment 
is based on the failure to distinguish adequately. One should not 
confuse instinctive forces with spiritual forces, one must not identify 
emotive saturation with the life of the mind. It is possible that the 
enthusiasm found in collective manifestations may at times be so 
intense that the individual really seems to lose himself in mass 
movements. One may even grant that within modern totalitarian 
collectivities there are found thousands of men and women, who, to 
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use the language of Etienne de Greeff, conform because they believe 
“that the man who does not feel an isochronic vibration with the 
collective monster, is, in a way either cowardly, or treacherous, or 
culpable, or abnormal”; such individuals are willing to permit them- 
selves to be carried along by the waves of mass movement. Such 
converts to German National Socialism or Russian Communism do 
not enjoy a real participation in a collective experience worthy of 
intelligent beings. Mass demonstrations and mass psychoses are but 
the occasions of instinctive releases; they offer but an escape from 
self-mastery. Likewise, such individuals are the victims of an emo- 
tional contagion, which has its roots in a false mysticism. Moral 
communion is an impossibility, if it be made to rest on emotional 
magnitude alone. In a word, Naziism and Russian Communism, if 
they are to develop into stable forms of culture, must modify their 
basic social structures, they must sacrifice their present false relig- 
ious ideologies and their abnormal psychology. 
MALACHY R. SULLIVAN. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas 
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Problem IIJ—Formal Causality and Fields of Force 


1—Formal Causality and the Philosophy of Science 


Descartes was a philosopher and a scientist. From him modern 
philosophy took its rise and from him the natural sciences of our day 
derived their fundamental assumption on the basis of which they 
have proceeded until the present day. 

What is that fundamental assumption? It is this. All the 
qualities of material things and “even all the forms of inanimate 
bodies can be explained without the necessity of supposing for this 
purpose anything else in their matter than movement, size, figure and 
arrangement of their parts.” 

When Descartes made this statement, it was one of revolutionary 
character. Today, with certain modifications, it may be taken as the 
basic assumption of the natural sciences. 

But in the days of Descartes the concept of formative forces or 
Aristotelian substantial forms was familiar to philosophy and science. 
It was, however, a degenerate Aristotelianism which confronted 
Descartes. And, as Gilson points out, Descartes in someway con- 
ceived of the Aristotelian-scholastic substantial form as an imma- 
terial substance, complete in itself which resided in matter in some 
obscure way and directed the movements of its particles, and by this 


1 Le monde, Traité de la lumiére. Chap. 5, Adam and Tannery, Vol. XI, p. 26, 
cited from Cognitive Psychology, pp. 135-136. 
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union of the material and the immaterial there resulted a purely 
corporeal substance.? 

Descartes rejected the concept of substantial form as he under- 
stood it, and attempted to develop a natural science of particles in 
motion. He envisaged the modern generalization of the conservation 
of mass and energy, though his formula for energy (mv) had to be 
corrected by Leibnitz (144mv7?)? 

Since then natural science has gone its way, seeking purely 
mechanical explanations in terms of mass and velocity and mani- 
festing a marked unwillingness to revive and consider the ancient 
concept of formal causes. 

However, in spite of this unwillingness to consider the concept, it 
has adopted it unwittingly in two important instances. 

The first instance was when Newton laid down the principle that 
every particle of matter attracts every other particle inversely as 
the square of the distance between them. As the enunciation of a 
fact, Newton’s principle has its basis in experiment and its confirma- 
tion in the prediction of the movements of the heavenly bodies. But, 
one may ask: how is it that a particle of matter can attract another? 
If one tells us that this is an ultimate fact of. nature, one really 
states that matter is configured in such a way that the law of 
gravitation results. But in making the Newtonian assumption, one 
has added something to the Cartesian concept of particles in motion. 
The particles are configured so that they have an activity over and 
above that due to the velocity imparted to them. They are not 
merely passive entities; they are endowed with a specific activity 
which belongs to them by their very nature. In the terminology of 
scholasticism, they have a specific forma substantialis. It is this 
forma substantialis which gives to the field of force of our solar 
system its specific characteristics. This does not mean that the 
force of attraction is capable of independent being, as a kind of 
immaterial substance residing in an inert particle. There can no 
more be attraction without something attracting than motion without 
something moving. 

But is this quality of attraction which we attribute to material 
substance capable of explaining all the phenomena of nature and the 
mental life of man? Science did not go very far without observing 
a new type of activity. 

When one rubs an ebonite rod with cat’s fur, one obtains what 
is called negative electricity. When one rubs a glass rod with silk, 
one obtains positive electricity. Bodies charged with these two kinds 
of electricity behave in a peculiar manner. They obey a law enun- 
ciated by Coulomb in 1785. Like charged bodies repel each other; 
unlike charged bodies attract each other with a force directed along 


2 Etienne Gilson, Etudes sur le réle de la pensée médiévale dans la formation du 
systéme cartésien. Paris, 19380 p. 163. 
3 See T. V. Moore, Cognitive Psychology, Chicago, 1989, p. 135. 
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a line between them which varies inversely as the square of the 


distance when the distance is large in relation to the dimensions of 
the bodies. 


But just as in the enunciation of the law of gravity the concept 
of the formal cause is implicit, so in Coulomb’s law a new property 
is added to matter, and this implies the activity under certain con- 
ditions of a formal principle that, so far as we see now, cannot be 
identified with that implied in the law of gravity. 


Can, however, even this principle be applied not only to nature 
but to all that is, so as to explain the mental life of man? Accord- 
ing to the psychologist Weiss, all nature, man included, is a “physical 
continuum composed of nothing but electron-proton aggregates and 
the movements that take place among them.”5 


In 1872 Emil du Bois-Reymond gave an address to the Versamm- 
lung Deutscher Naturforscher und Artze. He pictured the dream 
of the scientists of his day to formulate all explanations as the 
integration of a differential equation, by which a phenomenon of any 
kind would find its explanation in terms of matter and energy. 


“Scientific knowledge,” he said, “is the reduction of changes in 
the corporeal world to the movements of atoms.”® The explanation 
of all phenomena in terms of matter and energy is the goal of 
natural science. But, as he pointed out, the dream is doomed to 
remain incapable of realization. Granted, he says, matter in motion, 
a mind like the demon of La Place might be able to write an equation 
covering the movements of every particle of matter and predicting 
its whereabouts at any instant of time. 


But, he said, the equation would never tell how motion arose in 
the first place and, furthermore, it could never be applied to the 
mental life of man. 


Granted that we knew the orbit of every material particle in the 
brain, the most that this astronomical knowledge of the nervous 
system could reveal would be “nothing but matter in motion. Through 
no conceivable arrangement or movement of material parts can we 
throw a bridge across into the realm of consciousness. A movement 
can only cause movement or be changed back into potential energy.’” 


“What conceivable connection consists between certain movements 
of certain atoms in my brain on the one hand, and on the other for 
those facts original for me, not further definable not to be denied 
away: I feel pain, feel pleasure, feel warm, feel cold; I taste some- 
thing sweet, I smell a rose, I hear an organ tone, I see red, and the 


4 Max Mason and Warren Weaver, The Electromagnetic Field. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1929, pp. 3-4. 

5 Albert P. Weiss, ‘“‘Behaviorism and Behavior,’’ Psychol. Rev., 1924, 31, p. 37. 

6 Emil du Bois-Reymond. Uber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens. Edit. by James 
Howard Gore in Tierische Bewegung, etc. Boston, 1896 pp. 35-36. 

7 Emil du Bois-Reymond. Uber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens. Cited from 
James Howard Gore, Tierische Bewegung, etc. Boston, 1896, pp. 61-62. 
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certainty which likewise flows immediately from these facts: There- 
fore I am.’’8 

Nor is there any hope that science will ever transcend its present 
limitations. 

“Faced with the riddle of the world of corporeal things the in- 
vestigator of nature has long been accustomed with manly restraint 
to give expression to his Jgnoramus. 

“Faced however with the riddle of what matter and energy may 
be and how they are able to think, he must once and for all make 
up his mind to the statement much harder to utter 


Ignorabimus.’”? 

The Cartesian principle in science has run its course and been 
found wanting, even as in philosophy it initiated an active building 
up of systems and ended in the bankruptcy of metaphysics. 

Descartes’ moving particles could of themselves alone never give 
structures of any kind. There is no mathematical reason nor any 
ground whatever to state that a swarm of particles moving at random 
will assemble themselves into a structure or system of any kind. 
But once you impose laws of action based on the ultimate nature of 
matter, you have postulated formal causality and specified its par- 
ticular type by the laws that have been imposed. 

Newton found it necessary to impose upon the Cartesian particles 
the law of gravity, and so every particle of matter was really sup- 
posed to be informed by a formal principle from which it results 
that “the force of attraction between two small bodies or between 
two spherical bedies of any size is prgportional to the product of 
their masses and inversely proportional to the square of the distance 
between their centers.”!? 

When one came to know the facts of electrification and later on 
to study the disintegration of the atom, one developed the concept 
of particles informed by a principle, or principles, in virtue of which 
electrons repel electrons and attract protons. The gravitational field 
of force does not suffice to explain the inner structure of the atom, 
and so one came to the electromagnetic field of force with new 
properties. 

At the present time one cannot say that the structure of the atom 
has been adequately explained by the known properties of an 
electromagnetic field of force.44 It seems that something must be 
added. 

This failure to explain the atom suggests that one must add new 
properties to the field of force in the living embryo, and that mere 
Cartesian particles, or a gravitational system, or an electromagnetic 


8 Op. cit., pp. 62-63. 
9 Op. cit., pp. 71-72. 


10 Formulation of the law of gravity by Alpheus W. Smith, The Elements of 
Physics. New York, 1982, p. 29. 


11 See T. V. Moore, Cognitive Psychology. Chicago, 1939, pp. 565 ff. 
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field of force, will be quite inadequate when called upon to account 
for the phenomena of growth in the plant and animal worlds. 

To realize the problem before us we must take a look at some 
of the phenomena which are manifested in the embryonic field of 
force. 


Ii. The Embryonic Field of Force 


1. Elementary concepts and terms. 

The fertilized ovum and the resulting embryo may be conceived 
of as a field of force. The single fertilized cell divides into two 
cells and that into four until one has a little mulberry mass which 
soon expands into a hollow sphere filled with fluid known as the 
blastula. 

When embryologists commenced to study the blastula they found 
that its surface may be divided into three areas which by a series 
of apparently spontaneous movements, are going to distribute them- 
selves so as to form the outer, middle and inner layers of the 
embryo. These layers are known as the ectoderm, the mesoderm and 
the entoderm respectively. (Figure 1) 

The layer which is going to form the ectoderm is the ventral 


onal 


PORE 


FIGURE 1. Vogt’s divisions of the regions of the blastula. 
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region of the blastula, and that which is going to form the other 
two layers is known as the dorsal region. 

In the ectoderm two regions may be distinguished. 

(i) One which is going to spread over the whole embryo 
and become skin. 

(ii) One which will move to the mid-line, be covered up, 
and eventually constitute the nervous system. 

At a certain period of development the mesoderm is going to 
execute a flowing movement. A little opening is going to appear in 
the presumptive entoderm near where it borders on the mesoderm. 
This opening is known as the blastopore. Through it the mesoderm 
is going to flow to the interior of the blastula and spread out under- 
neath the ectoderm. It will carry with it the entoderm which it will 
eventually surround completely. From the mesoderm will develop 
the muscles and bones of the body, and the entoderm will line the 
interior of the intestines and other viscera and the blood vessels. 
There are a number of ways in which this process of invagination 
takes place in various animals. When, however, it has been finally 
accomplished the blastula has become a gastrula. 

And here at once the problem of formal causality makes its 
appearance. The movements by which the distributions of the 
areas of the blastula take place are known as formative movements. 
Each one of these has a certain independence, and all are coordinated 
as if by a presiding genius, the architect of the organism. 

This independence has been demonstrated by the delicate tech- 
nique of experimental embryology. One skilled in this technique will 
dissect out tiny regions of a tiny embryo and transplant them to 
another. When this is done, one finds that the ectoderm is not 
merely pulled apart by the expanding embryo, but even when iso- 
lated will at a certain stage of development stretch autonomously 
by forces and mechanisms inherent within itself; and the presumptive 
mesoderm, when transplanted to the surface of another embryo, will 
sink into the interior and not expand on the surface. 

In order, however, that a normal animal may develop, the various 
movements of the three layers must be timed and regulated. As the 
presumptive skin stretches, the presumptive neural tissue swings into 
the mid-line to form the brain and the spinal cord, and the presump- 
tive mesoderm flows inward through the blastopore, so as to form 
eventually the sturdy structure of muscle and bone.!2 

Unless we are to have all manner of excrescences and protuber- 
ances and a hopeless mass of knots and folds, all must be in some 
way determined as to time and amount, and so the separate indepen- 
dent activities must be regulated by a supercoordinating cause of 
some kind, or the major phenomena of development will remain with- 
out any adequate explanation. 


12 Cf. hereon Hans Spemann, Embryonic Development and Induction. New Haven, 
1988. Chapter V. “The Pattern in the Early Gastrula,” pp. 98 ff 
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Here we meet with a remarkable fact that appears again and 
again in embryonic development: the supercoordination of more or 
less independent coordinating causes. The gastrula is a mosaic of 
parts. Each part contains a certain type of material capable of growth. 
Each block of the mosaic, even when isolated from the embryo and in 
some way provided with nutrient material, is capable of growth and 
also of executing its own particular type of formative movement. Its 
material may be utilized by another embryo which receives it as 
an implant. But if the host is of another species, the implant may 
nevertheless maintain its own specific characteristics.!% 

But whether a building is constructed with stones from a native 
quarry or the building materials are brought from afar, an architect 
must design the building and in some way limit and coordinate the 
activities of stonemasons, bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, etc. 

2. Indeterminate and formative forces. 

When we examine the elements of the gastrula mosaic a little 
more closely, we find in the earlier stages a wide sphere of indetermin- 
ation and in the later, a peculiar local independence. Both condi- 
tions must be accounted for. Let us first take a look at the indeter- 
mination of the embryo. 

When that which is indeterminate becomes determinate, we must 
have a real cause for its change of state. It is the old problem of 
formal causes. According to Aristotle, when the mass of bronze 
takes on the form of Apollo, the formal cause is the idea in the mind 
of the artist. 

What causes a certain region of an embryo to become this or that 
structure when it is in potency to either? Is there any one region 
of the embryo rather than another which is a center of action for 
formal causality? 

Let us look at the facts. 


(a) At a certain stage of development any nucleus of any 
cell, if separated from the whole, may under favorable 
circumstances develop into a complete embryo. 

This was originally shown as regards the two-cell stage by 
Driesch with the egg of the sea urchin.!4- When the cells are separ- 
ated after the first division of the fertilized ovum, each develops into 
a smaller but complete organism with all its normal parts. 

Later Spemann tied a loop around an egg of Triton shortly after 
fertilization, so that the nucleus remained in one side while the other 
had no nucleus. At first only the side with the nucleus continued to 


13 R. G. Harrison, ‘‘The Growth and Regeneration of the Tail of the Frog-Larva. 
Studied with the Aid of Born’s Method of Grafting,’ Arch. f. Entw. Mech., 1898, 7, 
pp. 480-485. An early but very excellent study. 

————_—— “Experimentelle Untersuchungen iiber die Entwicklung der Sinnes- 
organe de Seitenlinie bei den Amphibien,” Arch. f. mikr. Anat., 1903, 6%. pp. 35-149. 

Hans Spemann, ‘“‘Die Erzeugung tierischen Chimaeren durch heteroplastische 
embryonale Transplantation zwischen Triton Christatus u. taeniatus,” Arch. f. Entw. 
Mech., 1921, 48 pp. 5383-570. 

14 Hans Driesch, ‘“‘Enitwicklungsmechanische Studien I,” Ztsch. f. wiss. Zool., 1891, 
52 (fide Spemann) ). 
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divide and develop. If now, at an earlier or later stage, a nucleus 
slips into the other side, it also commences to develop and we have 
two results according to the plane in which the loop was tied. 


(i) If the loop is tied in the median plane so as to separate a 
right and left side of the embryo, you get twins or a 
double formation. 

(ii) If the loop was tied in a frontal plane so as to separate 
the dorsal and ventral portion of the ovum, you get one 
small embryo from the dorsal half and a more or less 
complete fragment of a ventral portion. 


Evidently the source of formative influences in the fertilized 
ovum of Triton lies in the cell plasma and not in the nucleus.5 
The nucleus is evidently a mechanism necessary for cell division. 
But apparently the formative force which determines the funda- 
mental plan of the embryo had in some manner determined the struc- 
ture by which development is oriented at the time the protoplasm was 
constricted. 
(b) At a later stage of development the locus of formative 
influences lies in the dorsal half of the gastrula. 


This is evidenced by the fact that if you cut through the blastula 
and rotate the ventral half through 90° or 180°, the portion of the 
blastula which would normally form the brain is in the tail region. 
Nevertheless, the brain develops in the head region and must, there- 
fore, have been made out of tissue which would normally have ex- 
panded and produced skin. 

It seems that the underlying presumptive mesoderm has been 
able by formative influences resident within itself to determine what 
is going to become of the tissue with which it lies in contact.!® Spe- 
mann locates it even in a more restricted area, the region of the 
blastopore. 

(c) At the beginning of gastrulation a piece of ectoderm 
taken from a region which would normally produce brain 
tissue and transplanted into another embryo at the same 
stage of development but in the region which would 
normally produce skin will then develop into skin, and 
conversely skin tissue will develop into brain after a 
similar transplantation.!” 


In the development of the gastrula from the blastula two move- 
ments are of extreme importance. 


(i) Stretching of the dorsal surface (ectoderm). 


15 See for citations of the literature Hans Spemann, Embryonic Development and 
Induction. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1938, pp. 25 ff. 

16 Hans Spemann, “ther die Determination der ersten Organanlagen des Amphibien- 
embryo I-VI,” Arch. f. Entwicklungsmechanik der Organismen (Ed. by W. Roux), 
1918, 48, pp. 448-555. These facts are not true of all organisms. Some for instance, 
propagate from a mosaic egg. This term indicates that certain regions of the egg 
from a very early stage are restricted to the development of a certain organ. 

17 Hans Spemann, Arch. f. Entwicklungsmechanik der Organismen, 1918, 48, p. 460. 
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(ii) Rolling in of the presumptive mesoderm where it borders 
on the entoderm. 


If now at a certain stage of development we take a piece of pre- 
sumptive skin and graft it on to another region, it will carry out as 
it were independently its characteristic movement of stretching.}8 

One might think with the mechanists that the skin is stretched 
merely by the expansion of the whole. Expansion may be a factor 
but “stretching” is a movement of such self-sufficiency as to take 
place independently of expansion. 

Again let us take a piece of presumptive mesoderm and graft 
it into another region. Here in this region it will sink in and 
disappear.!9 

Not only embryonic structures but embryonic movements attain 
an independence of their own. 


(d) In later stages of development certain regions have been 
determined to such an extent that if transplanted else- 
where in the embryo, they will progress to their own spe- 
cific structure in spite of the region in which they may 
be grafted. 


Thus Willis dissected out the cartilaginous primordia of the limb 
buds and thrust them into the right cerebral hemispheres of the host 
rats. The cartilaginous primodia developed into well formed bones 
in the midst of the brains of the host.2° (Figures 2, 3 and 4) 


The development of specific structure is even independent of the 
organism itself. For example, the microscopic structure of the kidney 
is a complicated arrangement of tubules and glomeruli. When the 
cells of kidney epithelium are dissected from an embryo and grown in 
pure culture in a glass dish, they form at first an undifferentiated 
mass of cells. But let us now add a little connective tissue to the 
culture medium. With this addition the kidney epithelium starts 
to organize itself into tubules and glomeruli.”! (Figures 5 and 6) 

3. The nature of the organizer. 


We have pointed out that the mesoderm is in some manner a 
region from which radiates the organizing activity of the embryo. 
Wolfgang Luther found (in harmony with Spemann) that the upper 
lip of the blastopore, stretching over an angle of 70°-90° and 
extending downward to a depth of about 2/3 the radius, is the 
organization center. ; 


Cut this center out and the organs of the body do not develop. 
Transplant it to a second embryo and it will induce the development 


18 W. Vogt. 

19 H. Spemann and Hilde Mangold. Uber Induktion von Embryonalanlagen durch 
Implantation artfremden Organisatoren,” Arch. f. mikros. Anat. u. Entw. Mech., 
1924, 100, pp. 599-638. 

20R. A. Willis, ‘“‘The Growth of Embryo Bones Transplanted Whole in the Rat’s 
Brain,” Proc. Royal Soc. (London) B., 1986, 120, pp. 496-498. 

21A. H. Drew, “Growth and Differentiation in Tissue-cultures ” Brit. J. Exp. 
Pathol., 1923, 4. pp. 46-52. 
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FicureE 2. Section through a rat embryo at the level of the lower 
limb bud. FF shows the cartilaginous rudiment of the femur. PP, the 
pelvic rudiment of the acetabulum. (From R. A. Willis, l.c. in text.) 


of another embryo resulting in twinning or some kind of double 
monster.22 

Is the living organism as it were concentrated in the region of 
the blastopore so that when this region is transplanted one really 
transplants an embryo? 

Or is there an enzyme or chemical substance or mechanical some- 
thing necessary for development, which lies in this region but not 
beyond it? 

It seems that the latter alternative is more like the true one, 
for the “organizer” may be dead tissue, a chemical substance, an 
alkali, or an acid. In general, dead materials induce in tissue of 


22 Wolfgang Luther, ‘“Entwicklungsphysiologische Untersuchungen am JForellen- 
keim,” Biol. Zentralbl., 1935. 55, pp. 114-187, 
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cartilaginous rudiments. 


FiGuRE 4. Microscopic picture showing that the cartilaginous rudi- 
ment has really developed into osseous tissue. (From R. A. Willis, 
le. in text.) 
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the host not a complete embryonal system, but only a medullary 
plate.?8 

Apparently the tissue that is organized into a neural plate 
can be a structureless mass of isolated cells. By continuous tearing 
of the blastula or early gastrula Umanski formed a mass of uni- 
form consistency. Microscopic examination showed that the mass con- 
sisted for the most part of separated but intact individual cells. The 
region of the blastopore (Axolotle) was cut out and the mass laid 
upon it in a Petri dish filled with Ringer’s solution. After 15 
days various structures had developed and among them a well 
formed medullary tube.?4 


23 Hans Spemann, Embryonic Developmert and Induction. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1938, p. £32. Also C. H. Waddington, ‘Studies on the Nature of 
the Amphibian Organization Centre,” Proc. Royal Society (London). B 1938 125, 
pp. 365-372. He says. ‘‘No hypothesis can yet be made as to the relation between 
chemical structure and evocator power.” (p. 371) 

24 E. Umanski, “Ueber die Wirkung des Organisators in destruierten Geweben,” 
Zool. Anz., 1985, 112, pp. 205-206. 

















‘Woops 


FiGuRE 5. Embryonic kidney tissue from the mouse, grown for four days in at 
medium, manifesting an undifferentiated sheet of cells. (From A. H. Drew, l.¢. 11 
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FIGURE 6. The same culture as in Figure 5, (From A. H. 
Drew, l.c. in text.) 
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When a fragment of one embryo is transplanted to another and 
there arises on the host a head, a trunk, a tail, or a whole secondary 
organism, the effect of drawing out of the tissues of the host this 
extra part or twin organism is termed induction. 


The embryo in which induction is brought about is a field of 
force. Is this field of force, with its inherent constituent formal 
causality, responsible for the production of the new part? 


Or is the graft itself a field of force which merely organizes the 
nutrient material provided by the host, the formal causal action 
being supplied by the graft? 

Or do we have an interplay of two fields of force, so that the 
graft and the host both contribute to the final effect? 


A positive answer to the first question would not give the entire 
truth, for when a graft from the head region is implanted in the 
trunk region of the host, one finds in a few days an eye and 
auditory vesicles in the graft.25 The graft is not, therefore, simply 
organized into the proper tissue of the region in which it was 
implanted, but differentiates its own tissues with the aid of 
nutrient material supplied by the host. This interpretation is not 
logically necessary, but is rendered very likely from the fact men- 
tioned above that under proper conditions a fragment of an embryo 
will grow in a non-living nutrient medium and differentiate its 
own specific tissue, for example, the glomeruli and tubules of the 
kidney.26 

But a graft from the trunk region, when planted in the head 
region of the host, may develop brain, optic cups and auditory 
vesicles.27 

It would seem, therefore, that an interplay of formal causes 
already resident in the graft with those of the host conspire together 
in the organization of tissue. 

As Spemann says, there is a serious problem as to how a fragment 
of tissue which has no structure of its own in the morphological 
sense of the word can nevertheless give rise to complicated mor- 
phological structures.?8 

We can conceive of its containing a necessary element without 
which further development is impossible. But this sine qua non 
is not an adequate explanation of all that follows. 

Can we dispense with the formal cause entirely? 

Child has suggested? that the rate of metabolism in a certain 
region of an embryo is the essential cause of the differentiation of 


25 Hans Spemann, Embryonic Development and Induction. New Haven, 1938, pp. 
265-266. 

26 See e.g. A. H. Drew, “Growth and Differentiation in Tissue Cultures,” Brit. J. 
Exper. Path., 1923, 4, pp. 46-52 (fide Spemann). 

27 Spemann. op. cit.. p. 268. 

28 Hans Spemann, Embryonic Development and Induction, New Haven, 1938, p. 


29 C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior. New York, 1924. 
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an organ. Were this the case, by appropriate regional heating and 
chilling we should be able to lay the axis of the embryo in any 
direction we please. But this is not possible.%° 

Furthermore were differential rates of metabolism alone suffi- 
cient, why should we not get in every embryo a different grouping 
of nodes and hollows, an irregular structure of some kind rather 
than the specific architecture of the species? What times the 
differential metabolism to bring about the varied structure of all 
the organs of the body? 


Summary 


Let us pause to consider what has been happening. A single 
cell divides and an organism starts to develop. One can determine 
experimentally a stage in which any single cell can become a whole 
organism complete in all its parts. A little later one can show, for 
example, that what normally becomes skin may be forced to grow 
into brain and vice versa. But later on embryonic fields which 
were formerly indeterminate have become determinate, even to 
the extent that given proper conditions, a mass of tissue as yet 
undifferentiated will go on to a highly specific organization when 
removed from the embryo and grown in a test tube. 

Philosophy demands an adequate cause when the indeterminate 
becomes determinate by a process of self-differentiation. As long as 
tissue remains connected with an embryo or is organized into the 
structure of another embryo, one might conceive of the formal prin- 
ciple of the embryo as that which determines the specific structure 
that emerges. But when specific structure emerges from an undif- 
ferentiated mass which has been removed to a culture medium in 
a glass dish, the formal principle of the embryo from which it was 
derived cannot be conceived of as active in the differentiation. And 
the tissue has not been brought into the embryonic field of any other 
developing organism. 

Does the formal principle of the ovum develop mechanisms and 
secondary formal principles by which various regions and structures 
are organized into the organs of an adult member of the species? 

Something of this kind seems to be taking place. Let us suppose 
a man, who knew the art of weaving and tailoring, on an island 
far away from civilization. He wants a suit of clothes. He gathers 
the necessary wool from animals living on the island. He constructs 
a distaff and spins his warp and woof. He makes a loom with many 


30 For a searching criticism of Child’s theory see Hans Spemann, Embryonic 
Development and Induction. New Haven, 1938. Chapter XVI, ‘The Gradient 
Theory,” pp. 318 ff. Recent work by Ancel and Vintemberger has shown that 
bilateral symmetry is fixed in Rana fusca with the appearance of the grey 
crescent. Prior to this one can determine the axis of symmetry in various 
ways. See a series of communications by P. Ancel and P. Vintemberger in 
the Comptes rendus, Soc. de biol., 1938, 128, pp. 95, 98, 412, 414, 417, 1212. See also 
J. Pasteels, I.c., 1988, 129, pp. 59-64 and A. Daleq and J. Pasteels, ‘Potential 
morphogénétique, regulation et ‘axial gradients’ de Child,’’ Bull. Acad. Med. Belg., 
1938, VI série, 8, pp. 261-308. 
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pedals. He designs a pattern and even puts together a mechanical 
contrivance, so that the loom will keep on weaving the pattern he 
designed while he goes about other things in which he is engaged. 
Finally with his cloth woven, he cuts and sews and adapts the 
material so that he has his desired suit of clothes. 


Something analogous to this is happening in the growth of the 
organism. It makes its undifferentiated tissue: the warf and woof of 
the final fabric. It has, however, many organs to develop, each with its 
characteristic pattern. It constructs the mechanical structures neces- 
sary for their development and sets up the pattern in such a way that 
certain regions when isolated go on to develop their own specific 
little fragment, which would otherwise have been organized into 
the unified whole of an individual member of a species. 


Is all organized development of fragments of tissue isolated from 
an organism due to the separation of a mechanical structure, which 
then goes on to operate as a power loom weaves the pattern that 
has been imposed upon it? 


When protoplasm, deprived of a nucleus, remains an amorphous 
mass, and then goes on to differentiate itself when a nucleus slips 
into its depth, what does the nucleus bring? Apparently a mechani- 
cal contrivance necessary for development. But, as we have seen, 
formative forces seem to reside in protoplasm. If then a specific 
structure develops later, the formative forces contribute the pat- 
tern and the nucleus the mechanism needed for its structure. 


But if the two celled embryo is divided into two, and the frag- 
ments become two complete individuals, then we must become 
familiar with the concept of the divisibility of formative forces. 

If a formative force is capable of division into two or more 
complete and independent elements, is it possible for a formative 
force to divide in the process of development and separate off secon- 
dary formative forces which organize the peculiar structure of the 
various organs of the body? 

Or is it only a mechanical structure that is separated after it 
has been set, in the process of development, and then goes on weaving, 
let us say, undifferentiated epithelial tissue into the complex struc- 
ture of tubules and glomeruli? 

It seems more consonant with philosophy and all we now know 
of embryonic development to affirm the first alternative and deny 
the second. 

But one thing seems certain: There must be a formative force 
which gives a structure to the protoplasm of the fertilized ovum and 
then differentiates it according to a plan and produces many “biologi- 
cal looms” by which the organs of the body are woven into their 
final specific form, which allocates each organ to its proper position 
by a multitude of formative movements timed as to their various 
appearances and directed in space, which accelerates and retards 
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growth by the production of ferments and enzymes of an almost 
infinite variety, which constructs organs capable of manufacturing 
the many enzymes necessary for life and reproduction, and which 
finally tailors everything into proper shape, fitting part to part by 
an infinite variety of little modifications, until there emerges an 
individual unit organism equipped to live, adjust and reproduce its 
kind in the world of nature. 

It is easily seen that there is no hope of setting up a system of 
equations based on Coulomb’s law which will adequately account for 
the facts of embryology. We must evolve a new principle if we are 
going to account for the embryonic field of force. 

Ill.—The Nature of Formative Forces 

How are we to conceive of these formative forces in nature? 
Spemann concludes his summary of the literature on embryonic de- 
velopment with the following passage. 

“There still remains, however, an explanation which I believe to 
owe the reader. Again and again terms have been used which point 
not to physical but to psychical analogies. This was meant to be more 
than a poetical metaphor. It was meant to express my conviction 
that the suitable reaction of a germ fragment, endowed with the 
most diverse potencies, in an embryonic ‘field,’ its behavior in a 
‘situation,’ is not a common chemical reaction, but that these processes 
of development, like all vital processes, are comparable, in the way 
they are connected, to nothing we know in such a degree as to those 
vital processes of which we have the most intimate knowledge, v.g., 
the psychical ones. It was to express my opinion that, even laying 
aside all philosophical conclusions, merely for the interest of exact 
research, we ought not to miss the chance given to us by our position 
between the two worlds. Here and there this intuition is dawning 
at present. On the way to the new high goal I hope to have made 
a few steps with these experiments.’’! 

The passage need not be conceived of as advocating panpsychism. 
One might rather say that the “intuition” which is “dawning at 
present” bears a close resemblance to the concept of the rationes 
seminales which St. Thomas discusses in his Summa. 

What are these forms in nature? St. Thomas explicitly denies 
that the formal principle in the animal organism is a _ substantial 
being capable of independent existence.*2 The human soul has ac- 
tivities of intellect and will that cannot be attributed to the sense 
organs and the brain or any corporeal structure. Therefore, when the 
body is destroyed, these functions continue and man remains a 
thinking substance. But when the animal organism is destroyed, its 
functions cease; and a substantial being bereft of all activity is in- 
conceivable. 


31 Hans Spemann, Embryonic Development and Induction. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1938, pp. 371-372. F 
32 Summa Theol., I, Q. LXXV, iii. Summa Contra Gentiles, II, 1xxxii 
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Is then the formal principle an accident of some kind? Not 
necessarily. The phenomena of change in the world of nature gave 
rise in the mind of Aristotle to two concepts: 

(i) That which abides in the process of change and is modi- 

fied, but neither created nor annihilated. This he con- 
ceived of as an incomplete substance. This incomplete 
substance, the matrix of all change, came to be known in 
medieval scholastic philosophy as materia prima. 
That which guides and directs change, like the concept 
in the mind of an artist who is fashioning a mass of 
bronze into a perfect sphere. Seeing that in the growth 
of seeds the guiding principle is immanent and resides in 
the seed and not in the mind of an external agent, this 
inbiding principle of guidance and direction is the natural 
complement of materia prima which is guided and di- 
rected. It was termed by Aristotle the entelecheia; and 
by the medieval scholastics, the substantial form. 

Like materia prima, the forma substantialis is an incomplete sub- 
stance, incapable of independent existence when it has no independent 
activity, as it does in the case of the soul of man. 

But can that which is incapable of independent existence ac- 
tively organize? 

There comes to mind at once the human thought process which 
in itself is an accidental form, but which organizes mental attitudes 
and also bodily actions. I hear the sound of a bell. It calls me to 
my duty. I know what that duty is. I must rise from my seat and 
go to my place. At once a complicated group of muscles are thrown 
into action. These muscles are governed by thousands of nerve fibres 
having their cells of origin in the spinal cord. No living anatomist 
would ever be able to locate precisely each and every one of these 
cells. But if I am to rise from my seat, these thousands of cells in 
the spinal cord must be thrown into activity by many thousands of 
cells in the motor cortex, and all this takes place without the indi- 
vidual knowing what is going on or how it is accomplished. A con- 
cept, therefore, while it has its conscious phase, exerts an un- 
conscious activity of vast complexity. 

And so the concept which acts as a whole and can be split into 
parts which, though a conscious phenomenon, is an unconscious or- 
ganizer of neural activity, bears a certain resemblance to those 
formative forces which Spemann says are akin to mental activities 
and which St. Augustine termed rationes seminales. 

And if this is the case, the potency of matter from which these 
forces rise and into which they sink is akin to the mind, the rézos 
eldav, 

Nature is not a mere swarm of moving particles, but a matrix 


331, Q. CXV, ii corpus. 
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of materia prima in which by laws, known as yet but dimly, for- 
mative forces arise, rationes seminales, which are akin to concepts, 
which coordinate development and disappear as ideas flash into con- 
sciousness and then cease to be. 

Whence do they come? St. Thomas following St. Augustine says 
that their ideal counterparts “sunt principaliter et originaliter in 
ipso verbo Dei’ 33 but they were planted by God in nature at the 
beginning of time to give expression in due season to this plant or 
this animal and, having performed their function, to sink back 
again into the potency of matter. 

Modern science is just awakening to the concept of formative 
forces, the rationes seminales. And if we are willing to rise from the 
dead nature of Descartes to the living world of St. Thomas, we may 
turn aside from the pessimistic ignoramus et ignorabimus of Du Bois 
Reymond to a new confidence and a new hope. 

Nunc quidem ignoramus sed tempore opportuno multa cognos- 
cemus. 

THOMAS VERNER MOORE 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Problem I: Are There Any Extra-Syllogistic Forms of Reasoning? 


LoGic AND METHOD Division. Panel: CELESTINE BITTLE, JOHN J. 
TOOHEY, MOTHER M. VERDA. Leaders: SYLVESTER HARTMAN, JAMES 
COFFEY. 


Many logicians maintain that there are valid extra-syllogistic 
forms of reasoning. The acceptance or non-acceptance of this claim 
depends on what is regarded as the matter or material dealt with in 
a syllogism. If we assume that three terms, the major, minor, and 
the middle, embodied in three propositions are the whole matter of 
a syllogism, we must admit the existence of valid types of categorical 
argument that are non-syllogistic because they contain four or five 
terms. But if we grant that not merely the three terms mentioned 
but likewise the relations which join them are comprised in the 
matter of a syllogism, every form of categorical reasoning can be 
expressed as a three-term inference that deserves to be called a 
syllogism. 

Now a relation is in fact part of the matter of each of the three 
judgments that constitute a syllogism. It is universally admitted 
that the matter of every judgment is at least two concepts named 
respectively the subject and the predicate. These two concepts, how- 
ever, are not isolated but logically connected ideas. This logical con- 
nection or union in the conceptual realm can be effected only through 
the bond of a relation. The names “subject” and “predicate” are 
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correlative terms, which means that they are united by a relation. As 
a preliminary to the judicative act, the intellect sets up a mental 
structure which consists of two ideas combined by means of a rela- 
tion: subject—relation—predicate. It is this mental material which 
the formal act of judgment declares to be representative of a fact in 
the sphere of actuality or, as it usually happens in pure mathematics, 
in the realm of possibility. Consequently, the matter of a judgment 
is not merely the subject and predicate concepts but likewise the 
relation which unites them. 

The proposition is the verbal expression of the judgment. It is 
commonly said that the logical constituents of the proposition are sub- 
ject-copula-predicate. How many of the numerous relations that may 
join the subject and predicate terms can be symbolized through the 
copula? The answer is, very few. 

The following propositions illustrate all the relational possibili- 
ties of the copula from the viewpoint of comprehension or intension: 
Man—is—a rational animal. The notes or constituent elements of 
both the subject and the predicate are: subsistent, material, living, 
sentient, rational. In this proposition therefore the copula indicates 
the complete specific (but not numerical) identity of the subject and 
predicate. Man—is—an organism. The notes of the subject are: 
subsistent, material, living, sentient, rational. The notes of the pre- 
dicate: subsistent, material, living. The copula symbolizes the 
partial identity of the predicate with the subject; more precisely, it 
indicates that all the notes of the predicate are identical with some 
of the notes of the subject. The fish—is not—a mammal. The notes 
of the subject: vertebrate, gill-breathing, fins, etc. The notes of the 
predicate: vertebrate, lung-breathing, mammary glands, hair, etc. The 
copula implies the partial non-identity of the predicate with the sub- 
ject. To summarize, in comprehension the copula can indicate only 
the relations of identity and non-identity. 

When the subject and predicate are viewed in extension as repre- 
sentative of classes of objects, the copula can likewise symbolize only 
a few of the many possible relations. The following propositions ex- 
emplify all the relational possibilities of the copula in regard to ex- 
tension: Man—is—a rational animal. Here the copula implies com- 
plete extensive identity of the subject and predicate classes: 


All horses—are—animals. In this proposition the copula indicates 
the inclusion of the subject class within the predicate class: 


© 
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No alien—is—a voter. The copula of this statement implies the 
complete exclusion of the subject class from the predicate class: 


Some Americans—are—Catholics. The copula points out an 
tersection; that is, the partial inclusion of the subject within 


predicate class: | 


If the copula is made negative, the relation of the partial exclusion 
of one class from the other is indicated. 

It is plain therefore that only four subject-predicate relations can 
be symbolized by means of the copula, namely, identity and non- 
identity, inclusion and exclusion. 

All the rest of the numerous possible subject-predicate relations 
must be given separate expression. The following propositions em- 
body some of these relations: 

Equality: A—is—equal to—B. 

Similarity: A—is—similar to—B. 

Comparative Relation: A—is—greater than—B. 
Directional relation: A—is—east of—B. 
Simultaneousness:; A—is—simultaneous with—B. 
Priority: A—is—happening before—B. 

Causal Relation: A—is—the cause of—B. 

The comparative relations “more than” and “less than” are ex- 
pressed through the comparative and superlative of adjectives and 
adverbs. This relation and the relation of equality dominate the 
field of algebra. 

The question now arises, “Should the proposition employed in 
reasoning be viewed as a statement of three parts, subject—copula— 
predicate, or of four, subject—copula—relation—predicate?” It is 
evident that whenever the relation of identity implied in the copula 
joins the subject and predicate terms, the proposition can have only 
three constituents: Man—is a rational animal. But in the case of 
a separately expressed relation, the necessity of securing three and 
only three terms in a given inference may demand either a three- 
part or a four-part proposition. Thus in the statement, “Homer is 
the author of the Iliad”, the phrase “author of” may have to be 
viewed as part of the predicate, or it must be treated as a distinct 
relational part of the proposition. Consequently, the formulation 
of the statement will either be “Homer—is—the author of the 
Iliad”, or “Homer—is—the author of—the Iliad”. 

It should be emphasized that in the three-part proposition the 
copula has the twofold function of expressing the judicative act and 
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of implying the relation of identity or non-identity which is judged 
to exist between the subject and the predicate: Man—is—a rational 
animal. On the other hand, in the four-part statement the copula 
merely expresses the judicative pronouncement, whereas the rela- 
tion judged to hold between the subject and the predicate is separate- 
ly stated: Homer—is—the author of—the Iliad. 

If the scope of the syllogism is widened to include all the forms 
of mediate reasoning, it will contain either a pair of three-part 


premises, or a three-part and a four-part premise, or a pair of four- 
part premises. 


THE DIRECT SYLLOGISM: 
A Pair of Three-Part Premises 
The traditional syllogism deals only with relations that can be im- 
plied in the copula, namely, identity and non-identity in compre- 
hension, inclusion and exclusion in extension. This syllogism con- 
tains a pair of three-part premises, subject—copula—predicate. Ex- 
amples: 
1. All amphibians—are vertebrates 
All—salamanders—are—amphibians 
.. All Salamanders—are—vertebrates 
2. No amoebas—are—bacteria 
All amoebas—are—microorganisms 








.. Some microorganisms—are not—bacteria 


The Oblique Syllogism: 
A Three-part and a Four-part Premise 

The term “oblique syllogism” has been applied to the inference 
whose one premise is a three-part proposition, subject-copula-pre- 
dicate, and whose other premise is a four-part proposition, subject- 
copula-relation-predicate. The expressed relation is taken over into 
the conclusion. We may distinguish three varieties of oblique syl- 
logisms: 

a) The Simple Oblique Syllogism 

3. Christ—is—God 
Mary—is—the Mother of—Christ 


.. Mary—is—the Mother of—God 
The minor, major, and middle terms respectively: Mary, God, 
Christ. The phrase “Mother of” is treated as a separate relational 
element, and as such it is taken over into the conclusion. 
b)A Relation Added to the Predicate 
4 Virgil—is the author of the Aenead 
Mantua—is—the native city of—Virgil 








.. Mantua—is—the native city of—the author of the Aenead. 
The minor, major, and middle terms respectively: Mantua, 
author of the Aenead, Virgil. In the major premise the phrase 
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“author of” must be embodied in the predicate, but in the minor 
premise the words “the native city of” have to be treated as a 
distinct relational element, which reappears in the conclusion. 
c) A Relation Preceded by An Inserted Noun Added to the Pre- 
dicate 
5. A good name—is—a possession more precious than gold 
An evil tongue—is—the destroyer of—a good name 





-.-An evil tongue—is—the destroyer of—a possession more 
precious than gold 
The minor, major, and middle terms respectively: an evil tongue, 
a possession more precious than gold, a good name. In the major 
premise, “A good name is more precious than gold”, the comparative 
relation “more precious than” together with the noun inserted 
before it are incorporated into the predicate. In the minor premise, 
however, the causal relation “the destroyer of” is viewed as a 
distinct part of the proposition, and as such it is embodied in the 
conclusion. 
The Doubly Oblique Syllogism 
A Pair of Four-Part Premises 
The doubly oblique syllogism comprises a pair of four-part 
premises. It may be distinguished into the asumptive, eliminative. 
and fusion types. 
a) The Assumptive Syllogism 
6. The horse—is—tailer than—the dog 
The elephant—is—taller than—the horse 





.. The elephant—is—taller than—the dog 


In this syllogism the transitive relation which holds in each of 
the two premises is “assumed” into the conclusion. It may be 
stated here that a relation is transitive when it so connects a series 
of terms that it obtains between the first and the last; e. g., A is 
equal to B, B is equal to C; therefore, A is equal to C. There are 
about a dozen transitive relations, which are enumerated in my 
text of logic (p. 250). In the foregoing syllogism the minor, major, 
and middle terms respectively are: the elephant, the dog, the 
horse. The transitive (comparative) relation “taller than” which 
obtains in both premises is assumed into the conclusion. 

b) The Eliminative Syllogism 

7. Albert—is—older than—Frank 
John—is—as old as—Albert 


.”. John—is—older than—F rank 





In this inference one of the expressed premise relations must be 
eliminated, and the other is adopted into the conclusion. The term 
“eliminated” merely signifies that the relation referred to does not 
appear in the conclusion. In the foregoing syllogism the minor, 
major, and middle terms respectively are: John, Frank, Albert. The 
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minor premise relation “as old as” is dropped, whereas the major 
premise relation “older than” is accepted into the conclusion. 
c) The Fusion Syllogism 
8. Albany—is—north of—New York City 
Boston—is—east of—Albany 





-. Boston—is—northeast of—New York City 

The premise relations of this syllogism are fused into the new 
relation required for the conclusion. In the preceding example the 
minor, major, and middle terms respectively are: Boston, New York 
City, Albany. The premise relations “north of” and “east of” are 
fused into “northeast” for the conclusion. 

From the viewpoint of relations, there are only three genera of 
syllogisms, namely, the assumptive, eliminative, and fusion types. 

a) Assumptive. The traditional syllogism having two affirma- 
tive premises (1, above) is assumptive because each premise copula 
implies the transitive relation of identity which must likewise pre- 
vail in the conclusion. Syllogism No. 6, above, is also of the assump- 
tive-transitive type. 

b) Eliminative. The traditional syllogism which contains an 
affirmative and a negative premise (2, above) is an eliminative 
inference because the affirmative copula implies the relation of 
identity which is dropped, and the negative copula involves the rela- 
tion of non-identity which must appear in the conclusion. All the 
oblique syllogisms (3, 4, and 5, above) are likewise eliminative argu- 
ments because the relation of identity implied in the three-part 
premise is dropped, and the relation separately expressd in the other 
premise is accepted into the conclusion. Finally, syllogism No. 7 
belongs to the eliminative forms of inference. 

c) Fusion. The combination of the premise relations into a new 
relation embodied in the conclusion (8, above) occurs mainly when 
syllogisms deal with directions (east, west), and cases of con- 
sanguinity and affinity. 

Fundamental Axioms and Rules of the Syllogism 


The all-embracing fundamental axiom governing the validity 
of the more comprehensive syllogism which is here advocated may 
be stated as follows: “Two terms related to a third are related to 
each other in every way implied in their joint relation to the third 
term”. From this generic principle, a more specific law may be 
deduced at least for the assumptive syllogism: “If three terms, A, 
B, and C, are joined by the same transitive relation, the first and 
the last terms may validly be joined by that relation’. When the 
transitive relation in question is that of identity, it is governed by 
the still more specific Law of Identity: “If two terms are identical 
with a third, they are identical with each other”. In other words, 
the Law of Identity, like the Aristotelian Dictum de omni, applies 
to the traditional syllogism which contains two affirmative premises. 
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The established rules of the syllogism in regard to the number 
and distribution of terms apply also to the amplified concept of the 
syllogism. The relation valid in the conclusion is evolved through 
simple insight or intuition from the known meaning of the relations 
obtaining in the premises. 

Summary 

The meaning of the term “categorical syllogism” may be inter- 
preted as importing the following elements: The matter of this 
kind of syllogism is three terms embodied in three propositions. The 
logical constituents of each of the three propositions are only the 
subject, the copula, and the predicate. The validity of the conclu- 
sion must be controlled by the Aristotelian Dictum either directly or 
by means of the reduction of syllogistic figures. Aristotle seems to 
have in mind this restricted concept of the syllogism in question 
when in the Prior Analytics he describes the various forms of syllo- 
gistic inference. If we insist on this view of the categorical syllo- 
gism, we must admit the existence of extra-syllogistic forms of 
reasoning. 


A plea is made here, however, to remove from our texts of logic 
the chapter on extra-syllogistic reasoning by accepting the following 
more comprehensive idea of the categorical syllogism: The matter of 
this kind of syllogism is not merely three terms embodied in three 
propositions, but likewise the relations which join these terms. 
Each of these relations is either implied in the copula, or it must be 
given separate expression as a fourth element of the proposition. 
Through this interpretation of the proposition used in the syllogism, 
forms of reasoning that contain four or five terms are voided, and 
the three terms necessary for syllogistic inference are in all cases 
secured. The validity of the conclusion is governed by the generic 
fundamental axiom quoted above, of which the Aristotelian Dictum 
is merely one of its more specific forms. We thus obtain a syllogism 
of widened scope, but a still greater latitude is assigned to the 
syllogism by Aristotle himself when, in one place of the Prior 
Analytics (a. i. 24b, 18), he defines it as “a discourse in which from 
certain things posited and because of their truth something different 
from the posited things necessarily follows”. 


All the supposedly non-syllogistic cases of reasoning comprise 
categorical propositions. If, whenever this becomes necessary, the 
element “relation” is recognized as a distinct fourth part of this 
type of proposition, every form of categorical argument can be 
expressed as a three-term inference of the assumptive, eliminative, or 
fusion type. Each of these three-term inferences may appropriately 
be called a syllogism. 

SYLVESTER HARTMAN 
St. Joseph’s College 
Collegeville, Ind. 
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Problem Ii: Plato’s Grounds for Propounding His Ideas. 


The topic under discussion might have been stated more simply 
as “Why did Plato propound his theory of Ideas?” The word 
“ground” suggests something more than that question. It insinuates 
that the answer must be developed in terms of the fact that Plato 
was primarily a philosopher, that the theory of Ideas was metaphy- 
sical and that its basis or proof or ground must be correspondingly 
of a nature to support a metaphysics. There are those who are 
willing to take the author of the theory of Ideas as an artist, a 
mystic, a seer, but not as a metaphysician. To them the Ideas 
are understandable only when one studies the peculiar _ per- 
sonality of the artist, the mystic or the seer; and while they do not 
necessarily use Freudian interpretations, they find the grounds for 
the Ideas in some subjective aspect of Plato. They say that the meta- 
physician or the logician develop a speculative philosophy but what 
is meant by the Ideas did not form an integral part of this specula- 
tion. The theory of Ideas is not metaphysical. Now it is the 
contradictory of this proposition that we assert: the theory of Ideas 
is metaphysical and it is Plato’s grounds for his metaphysics that we 
are concerned with in this discussion. 

The possibility of divergent and even contradictory views on 
Plato is explained by the fact that Plato never presented in writing 
his definitive theory of Ideas and nowhere does he offer in so many 
words any proof for the theory. Consequently, no position can be 
refuted by appealing to any one text or even to any one dialogue of 
Plato. Students are forced to reconstruct the theory of Ideas from 
the Platonic writings and the account given by Aristotle, and, due to 
the fact that Plato matured and developed his thought in the fifty 
years between his first and last writing, that he taught mainly by 
word of mouth and considered his writings as secondary, that he 
wrote in dialogue form and was interested in the literary form as 
well as the subject he was expounding, and finally that in the 
dialogues Plato himself does not appear, there are serious disagree- 
ments among Plato scholars on points of importance. 

In this uncertainty J. A. Stewart! suggested that the textual 
critic should seek the assistance of psychology. For Stewart points 
out that Plato in his theory must have been formulating some ex- 
perience which he had and which we ourselves still have, and if the 
text is scrutinized with an awareness of what experience Plato had, 
the student will then be able to find in the text the formula which 
Plato used to describe this experience. So, for Stewart the first and 
cardinal question to be asked about the theory of Ideas is this: “What 
has present day Psychology to tell us about the Variety of Experience 
which expresses itself in Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas?”2 Applying this 








1 Stewart, J. A., “Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas,” Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1909. 
2 Stewart, J. A., op. cit., p. 1 
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method Stewart arrives at conclusions about the Ideas to which we 
are opposed. Plato, he claims, gives expression in the theory of 
Ideas to a double experience, one the experience of a scientific con- 
noisseur, the other the experience of a great artist. Now these ex- 
periences are severed in a Kantian manner. For to Plato the scien- 
tist the Ideas are mere logical frames of reference into which ex- 
perience falls. But what made Plato attractive to the generations 
is Plato the seer, and for this Plato, the Plato of the Phaedrus, the 
Idea is not a point of view in a scientific arrangement but a real 
presence confronting contemplation. This experience has its roots 
deep in human nature and its expressions are obscure to thought and 
attractive to feeling. Aristotle completely misunderstood Plato be- 
cause he was blind to Plato the seer and falsely attributed to Plato 
the scientist what the artist perceived in reality. 

Now we agree with Stewart that the conclusions reached by the 
textual critics on the theory of Ideas and especially on its grounds 
are incomplete. We also agree that Stewart’s method should prove 
of value—provided one condition is observed. We insist that this 
method will be invalid unless the primary sources remain the ultimate 
norm of what is Platonic. Therefore, if an attempt is made to inter- 
pret Plato from some human experience, one should expect the 
student to consider the findings of the textual critics on the matter 
first, and then to build up from this foundation, submitting all new 
data to the text for verification before presenting it as genuinely 
Platonic. The use of some common experience with this method 
might conceivably lead to a serious revision of a previously accepted 
interpretation of Plato, but the revision will be acceptable finally 
on the basis of the text itself, which, in the case is assumed to be 
better understood. Now, in the instance of Stewart, Dies, for example, 
finds that his conclusions impose a meaning which the text will not 
admit. 

In accordance with these principles, therefore, we shall first 
present the conclusions of the textual critics on Plato’s grounds for 
prepounding his theory of Ideas and then suggest in Thomistic 
analysis the experience which led Plato to propound this theory. 
In the latter part our conclusions will be hypothetical and will 
need verification in a further examination of the text. Both the 
evidence from the textual critics and the conclusions prompted by 
Thomism will conform to our main contention, that the theory of 
Ideas in Plato was mainly metaphysical. 


II. Testimony of Textual Students of Plato. 
The conclusions of the testimonies quoted are in brief these two: 
first, that Plato had an unshakeable conviction that there is a real 
knowledge distinct from opinion and error, and secondly, that this 


3 Dies, Auguste, ‘‘Autour de Platon,’’ Beauchesne, Paris, 1927, Vol. II, pp. 355, 357. 
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distinction reaches into the depths of reality. The first was to Plato 
a matter of undeniable fact, the other an explanation of that fact. 
This explanation changed a great deal in the course of time, but 
in one essential feature it remained constant; it remained always 
an attempt to explain the first fact in terms of reality, it was meta- 
physical from first to last in the dialogues. The explanation was, 
of course, the theory of Ideas, and what gave the Ideas certainty 
and ground was the fact they were explaining, the first principles 
of knowledge. In answer to the question, “What was Plato’s ground 
for propounding his Ideas?” those who have studied: the text reply 
that the theory was grounded on the first principles of thought 
which Plato was certain had significance in reality. 

Aristotle’s narration of the genesis of the Ideas agrees with 
these conclusions. According to Aristotle,! the persistent influence 
of Plato’s first teacher, the Heraclitean Cratylus left Plato with 
an inescapable sense of the incessant change in things. At the same 
time he had learned from Socrates that only universal definitions 
can be the foundation of authentic knowledge. Since this would be 
impossible in an ever-changing reality, Plato concluded that there 
must exist permanent, intelligible realities apart from what is indi- 
vidual, changing and sensible. The existence of the Forms is guar- 
anteed to Plato by their connection with necessary knowledge. 

The quotations are from three representative contemporary 
Platonic scholars, Constantin Ritter, Auguste Dies and A. E. Taylor. 
All have written special studies on aspects of Platonism and each 
likewise has written a general study of Plato. It is from these latter 
that the quotations have been taken.5 
A. Ritter. 

1. “If the Ideas were removed from reality, there could be no 
concise correctness in our conceptions no strict truth in predication, 
no differences between opinion and knowledge, and everything would 
disintegrate in a subjective fog. This cannot and must not be.’ ® 

2. Ritter explains in terms of Platonic methodology, that the 
Ideas are advanced as an hypothesis. It is clearly stated in the 
Phaedo that the hypothesis should be justified.7 Now an hypothesis 
is only negatively justified by drawing consequences from it and 
establishing them as favorable. Its positive justification depends on 
the validity of the higher principle from which it has been deduced. 
If the ground of the Ideas is sought it must be sought on the firmer 
basis on which it rests. 


“This basis I believe to be the simple proposition that true 


4 Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, vi. 

5 Ritter, Constantin, *““The Essence of Plato’s Philosophy,” trans. by Adam Alles, 
The Dial Press, N. Y., 1933. 

Dies, Auguste, ‘“‘Platon,”” Flammarian, Paris, 1929. 

Taylor, A. E., ‘‘Plato,” Constable, London, 1922. 

6 Ritter, Constantin, op. cit., p 254. 

7 Cf. the Phaedo 95e-102a for this discussion of method. 
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and false ideas are by nature fundamentally different. Plato 
regards this as incontestible as an axiom. He himself is not 
only convinced of this, but he opines that every human being 
believes in this difference.” § 


3. Ritter insists that Plato’s attitude toward the Ideas remained 
fundamentally the same, even though, in the course of the dialogues 
the old doctrine involving a sharp distinction between Being and 
Becoming fades into the background. We may affirm, says Ritter, 


“that not one of its fundamental propositions has been for- 
mally retracted or has been silently rejected. Knowledge 
clearly differs from error and opinion. It consists in the fact 
that our ideas have clearly grasped something real and 
found a basis in reality. It remains true that whatever is 
completely real is completely knowable. Naturally it also 
remains true that whatever is completely and in every way 
unreal is also completely unknowable, and we cannot even 
have a conception of it. At the same time it is also true that 
there is an intermediate Being between these two: uncertain 
opinion has this for its object.” ® 


B. Dies. 

1. The grounds for Plato’s Ideas are shown against the back- 
ground of his life and purpose and his aims. Up to the age of 
thirty Plato prepared to take his place in Athenian politics. The 
death of Socrates made him realize that a truly efficacious political 
action supposed an intellectual and a moral reform. So he established 
a school of political science. The directive principle of education in 
that school was that political science and political action must be 
based on a moral order; and the moral order in turn is radically 
based on the intelluctual order of the universe.!° 

2. “Since we affirm science to be necessary because its existence 
is as sacred for us as justice and the good we must affirm that it 
has other objects than these ephemeral vanities which give rise in 
us to the need of knowing and loving. These objects are spiritual, 
intelligible. Our eyes do not see them, our hands do not touch them, 
but our thought perceives them, and in them finds the solid reality, 
the perfect clarity and the permanent beauty it sought for.” 1! 

C. A. E. Taylor. 


1. “The theory of knowledge is thus the very centre of Plato’s 
philosophy. He takes his stand upon the fundamental assumption 
that there really is such a thing as ‘science’, ie., as a body of 
knowable truth which is valid always and absolutely and for every 
thinking mind. The problem he sets before himself in his metaphysics 


8 Ritter, Constantin, op. cit., p. 121. 

9 Ritter, Constantin, op. cit., p. 212. 
10 Dies, Auguste, op. cit., pp. 215, 216. 
11 Dies, Auguste, op. cit., p. 111. 
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is to find the answer to the question: ‘How is science possible’?” 12 

2. “To sum up, Plato’s doctrine of Ideas seems to culminate in 
the thought that the whole existing universe forms a system exhibit- 
ing that character of precise and determinate order and law of which 
we find the ideal type in the interconnected concepts of a perfected 
deductive science.” !% 

The ground for the theory of Ideas therefore is the axiom that 
knowledge clearly differs from error and opinion and that this dif- 
ference is metaphysical. 

But we ask, what was the ground for the axiom? Why was this 
axiom central in Plato’s philosophy? Why did he accept it so surely 
and investigate its metaphysical prolongations so minutely? We 
feel that the answers to these questions would reveal much more 
that we have seen on the ground of the Ideas. We shall now go on 
to show how a comparison with Thomistic epistemology will yield 
some information on these matters. 


III. Thomistic Epistemology and the Grounds for the 
: Theory of Ideas. 


In the Thomistic analysis as in Plato’s there are three main 
elements considered: (1) the first principles of thought in the human 
soul, (2) reality to which the soul is related in thinking and (3) the 
process or manner by which the soul is related to reality in thought. 

The modern Thomist begins with the study of the third point 
to reach an understanding of the other two in the best way pos- 
sible; the procedure is a modification of the Cartesian “Cogito, ergo 
sum”. 14 The manner in which the soul is related to reality by knowl- 
edge is revealed by an intimate study of the act of knowledge itself. 
For the act of knowledge is nothing but the relation of the soul to 
reality. This relation is one of identity; knowledge is an active 
identity of being with itself. The Thomist is an aposteriori phil- 
ospher because he actually experiences this relation unifying thought 
and reality, of it he is most immediately and intuitively aware. He 
is thought and he is reality and reflexion enables him to see him- 
self as both at once from the vantage point of an act of thought. 
By focusing attention on this process he becomes aware of the two 
terms without which it would not be possible for this relation to 
exist: reality and the first principles. He explores them in relation 
to one another and in relation to himself and thus fashions the 
critical ground or basis for his philosophy. 

Plato considers these same elements from another angle. He 


12 Taylor, A. E., op. cit., p. 36. 

13 Taylor, A. E., op. cit., pp. 71, 72. 

14 For the Thomistic analysis given the writer is indebted to Professor Dondeyne 
of the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, Louvain. The notions briefly sketched 
here may be found developed in the notes of a course on Special Metaphysics printed 
under the direction of Professor Dondeyne with the title ‘‘Metaphysique Speciale” 
and sold by E. Nauwelaerts, 2 Place Cardinal Mercier, Louvain. 
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begins with the first principles, summed up in this fact which is 
most evident and most certain to him, the fact that truth and error 
and opinion are always separate. From this vantage point he inves- 
tigates the nature of reality; the result is the theory of Ideas. From 
the same vantage point he considers the relation of the soul to 
reality and the doctrine of reminiscence results. But this procedure 
is dogmatic and uncritical and unjustifiable, says the experimentalist, 
for it is grounded ultimately on the first principles of knowledge 
which do not carry with them their own justification for reality. 
Yet, even though Plato presented no clear-cut epistemological basis 
for his important axiom there are to be found evidences for elements 
of such an epistemological analysis in various contexts of Plato’s 
writings. He was not aware of them as such, nor did they crystallize 
to form a conscious argument, but he did have them in mind and 
it is not too much to say that they helped form his convictions. We 
shall consider these epistemological data in Plato under the follow- 
in headings: 

(1) The tendency of the mind to know the infinite. 

(2) The limitations of human thought. 

(8) The universal and conceptual character of thought. 

(4) The relation of thought and the soul. 

(5) The relation of reality and the soul. 

(1) The Tendency of the Mind to Know the Infinite. 

The Thomistic analysis considers human thought from its special 
vantage point and asks what is the essence of thought “tout court”. 
He can know the essence of a thing who knows it from within. So, 
for example, a geometer or an inventor will know the essence of a 
triangle or of an invention. So also man can know the essence of 
thought because he constructs the thought. Now the Thomist says 
that thought as thought is obviously not limited. Ignorance limits 
human thought, but limitation is obviously no part of the essence 
of thought as such. Thought as such has a tendency to limitless, 
boundless truth, and this tendency is of the very essence of thought. 

Platonism with its altogether different approach reaches the 
same conclusion. There are numerous contexts in Plato testifying 
to his awareness of this tendency. For example, Plato’s doctrine 
that human knowledge is the link between two super-human divine 
knowledges, the blessed vision which the soul had before life and 
the vision which awaits us after life. 

The same is strongly conveyed by the brief text in the Symposium: 
“And the true order of going, or being led by another, to the 
things of love, is to begin from the beauties of earth and 
mount upward fer the sake of that other beauty, using these 
as steps only, and from one going on to two, and from two 
to all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair practices, and 


15 Dies, Auguste, op. cit.. p. 114. 
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from fair practices to fair notions, until from fair notions 
he arrives at the notion of absolute beauty, and at last 
knows what the essence of beauty is.’ 16 


In discussing the significance of method in Plato, Leon Robin 
explains that various aspects of method which appeared in the 
course of the evolution of Platonism, such as ascetical purification, 
scientific education, love, definition and division all played the same 
réle, which was that of stimulating the mind to reach beyond itselt 
ascending ever higher until finally it reaches the unconditional and 
the absolute which is the basis of all its aspirations.” 


(2) The Limitations of Human Thought. 

The Thomist considers the essence of human thought. It partakes 
of the nature of thought as such but it is limited. In technical 
Thomistic terminology human thought is an act in potency. It is 
a reality which is a perfection, but which has not all the perfec- 
tion it could have. 

The same contexts which were suggested above show that Plato 
was aware of the defects of human knowledge. It may be recalled 
that he insisted so much on the fact of opinion and error in human 
thinking. 


(3) The Universal and Conceptual Character of Thought. 

It is in connection with these aspects of human thought that 
Thomism and Platonism are usually contrasted. They are repre- 
sented as being different as black and white on the matter of uni- 
versals. The Platonist is apriori, for him the universals are innate. 
The Thomist is aposteriori, he teaches that men acquire universals 
by abstraction. We suggest that the positions are not as opposed as 
those bald statements make it appear. 

The Thomistic analysis finds that the universal charcter and the 
conceptual character of human thought are immediately evident but 
it will not allow the conclusion that these are the most fundamental 
aspects of human thought. Human thought is more fundamentally 
defined as an act in potency. The conceptual characteristic of 
thought is based upon that. Human thought must be conceptual be- 
cause the intuitions we are capable of having at any moment are too 
few to satisfy our infinite capacity for truth—which is also an 
illimited capacity for intuition. The few intuitions we have led us on 
to an ideal, to acquire more reality. We work for this reality not by 
means of intuitions but by conceptions. Concepts finally manage to 
yield us new intuitions, then the appetite for research is whetted by 
these new intuitions and more concepts are formed. The whole 
process in every field of intellectual endeavor follows this same pat- 
tern, and it is described for us in the scientific field as a sequence of 


16 Symposium 210e. 
17 Robin, Leon, “Platon,”’ Alean, Paris, 1938, Ch. III, esp. p. 86. 
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theory, facts, laws, theory, facts, laws, theory.!8 In brief, the con- 
ceptual character and life of human thought is a manifestation of the 
tension present in the act in potency striving ever to become more 
and more act, to possess the infinite, the illimited. And is not this 
very condition suggested most strongly by the Platonic picture of the 
soul reaching upward from mathematical and sense and ethical data 
to the infinite? Granted that the Thomistic analysis is rounded out 
by an epistemology and a psychology of conceptual thought that 
satisfies whereas Platonism fails in that regard, the two philosophies 
are remarkably in agreement on the most fundamental nature of 
conceptual thought, that it is a consequence of the union of the perfect 
and the imperfect in man. 

The same holds true for the universal and abstract character of 
human thought. To describe Plato as an exaggerated realist on this 
score is to exaggerate the difference between himself and Thomism. 
To the Thomist human thought is universal for the same reason that 
it is conceptual; because it is a combination of the perfect and the 
imperfect. This combination is effected by the detention within a lesser 
actuality (the limiting organism) of a superactuality (the divine, 
dynamic intelligence tending to the infinite). For example, when 
my intelligence conceives a geometrical figure, it conceives it as ab- 
stract, that is, as indefinitely realizable in time and in space. Whence 
comes this universal character? From the fact that the intelligence 
is aware that the constructing act which is at the source of concrete 
realizations transcends them all. Wherever and however the geo- 
metrical figure in question is found, I am aware that no definite 
concrete realization can exhaust the reality of the constructing act. 
That is what we mean by saying that it is the same figure which we 
sketch now here, now there, yesterday or today. Now this double 
character of human thought which is manifested in abstraction (note 
that abstraction is not an impoverishing process such as would 
eliminate the richness of reality) is something of which Plato was 
aware as well as Thomists. Moreover, he was alive to the importance 
of concepts and universals in man’s intellectual life. His differences 
with Thomism are important of course, but it needs to be emphasized 
that they come after more fundamental matters on which there was 
agreement. 


(4) Relation of Thought to the Soul. 


On this point Plato and Thomism are in disagreement. For Plato 
the thoughts and principles are their own justification. (Though we 
suspect as the preceding comparisons were meant to show, that he had 
other unconscious justifications for accepting them). Plato has no 
interest in the soul from an epistemological point of view. What- 
ever epistemology Plato has is based on the principles of thought, 


18 Dondeyne, A., op. cit., 46-49. 
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and as such they are considered apart from the soul. Plato’s in- 
terest in the soul is primarily ethical. The Thomist is interested 
in the soul epistemologically; he establishes the reality of the first 
principles by showing their contact with the reality of the thinking, 
reflecting soul. 


(5) Relation of Reality and the Soul. 

Again for Plato the soul is the content of a proposition which 
must be defined in terms of his whole metaphysics. And this defi- 
nition shifts with the new directions taken by the whole system. 
Thomism has a parallel definition of the soul that is formulated in 
rational psychology, but what plays a critical part in establishing the 
ground of metaphysics is the lived actuality of the thinking, willing, 
soul, 


IV. CONCLUSION. 

Our final, brief answer to the question, “What are the grounds for 
Plato’s theory of Ideas?” seems best stated in terms of a comparison. 
The key thought of all Christian philosophy says Gilson, is expressed 
in the revealed phrase “I am Who am”. All reality is studied by 
Thomism with this directive. The ground for this philosophy is 
found in Thomistic epistemology which explores the actuality of the 
thinking subject and finds it to be a relation whose one aspect is 
revealed in the laws of thought and whose other term is reality. The 
close union of all these makes it possible for the finite mind in its 
transitive act to touch the very essence of God. The key thought of 
Platonism is traditionally summed up in the expression “theory of 
Ideas”. The ground for that philosophy as far as is known from 
textual studies is the Platonic conviction that there is a difference 
between knowledge, opinion and error and that this difference is 
metaphysical. A latent epistemology helped Plato buttress these con- 
victions for his writings indicate his awareness of realities or ex- 
periences which are rationally conducive to his expressed conclusions, 
although he never gathered them into a formal argument. While the 
elements of such an epistemology were suggested by Thomism they 
are genuinely Platonic, and it seems they were of paramount im- 
portance in persuading Plato to formulate his theory of Ideas. This 
formula will succeed, we hope, in making Thomists sympathetic to 
Plato without making Plato out-and-out Thomist. 


JAMES COFFEY. 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception 


Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 
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RADIO ADDRESSES DELIVERED DURING THE 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
(Published in the interest of wider use of radio in the edu- 
cational work of the Association. Members of the Association 
who can secure periods on local stations under the auspices 
of the Association are urged to communicute with the 

Secretary of the Association.) 


THE CHURCH IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 
For Inter-City Radio Stations From WOL—Washington, 
December 29, 1:15 P.M. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association which has been in session yesterday and 
today at Catholic University of America in Washington and which 
is attracting scholars from all parts of the United States and 
Canada has had for its general theme, “The Philosophy of the State.” 
Of the score or more of papers which have treated this subject from 
as many angles there is no one approach, it seems to me, which is 
more illuminating on this whole problem than that of the problem of 
“The Church in a Changing Society” which I should like to consider 
briefly this afternoon. My viewpoint will be primarily that of the 
Neo-Scholastic which may be described as that of the perennial philoso- 
phy which had its beginning with Aristotle in the fourth century B.C. 
as a systematic reasoned view of life and reality and which has had 
continuous representation in philosophy since that time. Through the 
genius particularly of St. Thomas Aquinas in the thirteenth century 
who saw its wonderful harmony with Christian Revelation, this 
system was greatly extended and perfected and its remarkable in- 
crease in influence within the past fifty years under the title of new 
or Neo-Scholastic philosophy is evidence of its enduring value for the 
sustaining of the primacy of the intellect at a time when we are wit- 
nessing a deliberate flight from reason in so many phases of life. 


The problem of the Church and the State at present may be con- 
sidered as one involving a relation between two societies which the 
ethician labels ‘perfect’ in the sense that each deriving its authority 
from the divine positive and the natural law respectively, has 
all the means necessary to attain its own distinct end with the con- 
sequent legislative, judicial, and executive power to achieve the end. 
This view considers man as naturally a social animal whose full human 
development is impossible save in society. The God who created the 
individual members of society ordained also the society itself and the 
law, which we call the moral or natural law, for the fulfillment of 
its purpose just as every other created thing has a law of its nature. 

Historically there seems to have been in the beginning but one 
society by which man attained his temporal ends and gave expression 
to his dependence upon his Creator in his religion. Yet almost from 
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the dawn of history we note man’s error in transferring his worship 
from God to the ruler of the state, or a symbol of the state itself. 
King or state worship is noted for example in Egypt from which it 
spread westward to Greece and Rome. With the advent of Christianity 
then something very new under the sun appeared—a Church which 
claimed independent existence as a ‘perfect’ society in the full sense 
of that term as we have just defined it. It claimed also to possess all 
the means necessary to attain for man an end above his nature, a 
supernatural end, a way of knowing and loving God and participating 
in the divine nature to which man of himself could not even aspire. 
This new and distinct society was of course composed of identically 
the same individual members as that of the state to which under the 
natural law these individuals owed civil allegiance. 


It may be urged that a philosopher as such should confine his 
speculation to what unaided human reason can ascertain and not 
concern himself with a church claiming to be of a supernatural char- 
acter and resting its claim upon a divine revelation. My answer must 
be that unaided reason can certainly establish the possibility of a 
supernatural end for man and hence presume the means necessary to 
attain the end should a weil authenticated revelation determine the 
fact of such an end. As a revelation of such a character does exist 
and has influenced the thinking of mankind for two thousand years 
as no other event in human history has influenced it cannot be gain- 
said. The philosopher, therefore, cannot possibly ignore such an out- 
standing fact and yet claim his report to be concerned with reality in 
its more profound aspect. 

If one were to attempt to stand outside or above the movement 
of history, we should observe this new and independent Church as 
at first hunted and proscribed, misunderstood as a strange anomaly, 
its very existence denied, yet later overcoming the opposition of the 
great Roman Empire to become the state religion and then the savior 
of civilization in the break-up of the ancient empire. Thereafter 
in the new mediaeval empire, we see the Church closely allied with 
the political order established by Charlemagne but struggling to 
maintain its own independence of action within its sphere. We note 
the effort of Pope Gregory VII in the eleventh century through his 
reforms relative to political influence in the naming of the bishops and 
the marriage of the clergy to disentangle the Church’s interests from 
the purely political, the gradual ascendency of the Church until 
through its spiritual influence it dominated or directed the whole of 
mediaeval life. Then followed the break-up of political and religious 
unity beginning with the fourteenth century, the gradual laicizing of 
the state and the parallel lessening of religious influence in every 
sphere of life, until we come today to the absolute or totalitarian state 
which claims complete control over the whole of the life of its 
citizens and admits the compelling power of no law but its own. 

The fact, as I have said, that the membership of both Church and 
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State is composed of the same individual persons would seem to de- 
mand some kind of unity or integration of the two for the peace of its 
members. We have just noted the several historical attempts at such 
integration with now the political and again the spiritual having 
primacy. In any case. religion always provided the general philosophy 
of life for both societies. The natural or moral law was recognized 
as supreme and the measure of conduct everywhere and the reenforce- 
ment by revelation presented through the Church was also in part 
at least accepted. Even the old paganism did not repudiate the 
notion of a superior being or beings and of a law in some sense above 
its own to which appeal beyond the state might be made. Thus the 
old absolute state is quite distinct from the totalitarian state of today. 
This latter really has no parallel in history. Therefore, no past ex- 
perience of the Church in its relation to the State can be an entirely 
effective guide for the present. Never in the past did the state seem 
so absolute in its power as in the totalitarian state of this moment in 
history. Seldom in the face of such vast power has the Church seemed 
so weak, so ineffectual in affairs that are considered to be important. 
Nor is such a situation true only in such states as Germany, Russia, 
and Turkey. The laicized democratic states present many similar char- 
acteristics, and would probably present more if it were not for the 
fact that religion is still able to exert indirectly a greater influence. 
It is still true that men do not live by bread alone but must be pos- 
sessed of some general basic philosophy of life for the simple reason 
that men are not animals, dialectical materialism of the Communist 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Hence their higher spiritual nature 
is governed in the most particular and practical affairs by conscious or 
unconscious principles that transcend the particular present. If the 
Church is no longer permitted as in the past to provide a philosophy, 
if it no longer has the opportunity to remind man of the existence of 
God, His law and His final judgment, then, the State must step in to 
perform in its own way what the Church of right should do. And 
we have seen what the absolute State has offered to its subjects today. 
From the denial of the Church in recent centuries, it has progressed 
to a denial of the existence of God, and now to a denial that man has 
a spiritual and immortal soul. These three successive denials have 
left the citizen at the mercy of such a state but with all the meaning 
for that word mercy gone out of it. They are now ready to be 
treated as automata, conscripted for certain death, herded like cattle 
into concentration camps, every dignity of human person stripped 
from them upon the basic assertion that they are not persons, and 
hence, need not be treated as such. 

The more completely a state becomes laicized the more it must 
inevitably tend to absoluteness whether it be democratic, facist or 
communist in its political form. In education, for example, no 
state can be neutral upon such basic questions as the existence of 
God and the spiritual nature of man whence come such things as 
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natural inherent rights. The present conspiracy of silence in so 
many schools in America today has its eloquent implications for the 
mind of the child. I have been interested in the recent fulsome praises 
of John Dewey on the occasion of his eightieth birthday and of the 
attitude of his praisers as well. He is lauded as the great spokesman 
of American democracy. His view may be the logical expression 
of a century of American education. Let us look for a moment at a 
few of the propositions to which he subscribed, (and which by the way 
are most representative of his philosophy), in the Humanist Mani- 
festo of a few years ago. (Cf. “The New Humanism”—May-June, 
1933) : 

“Religious humanists regard the universe as self-existing and not 
created ... Holding an organic view of life, humanists find that the 
traditional dualism of mind and body must be rejected ... We are 
convinced that the time has passed for theism, deism, modernism and 
the several varieties of new thought ... The distinction between the 
secular and sacred can no longer be maintained .. . Religious human- 
ism considers the complete realization of human personality to be the 
end of man’s life and seeks its development and fulfillment here and 
now. This is the explanation of the humanists’ social passion ... In 
place of the old attitudes involved in worship and prayer, the humanist 
finds his religious emotions expressed in a heightened sense of per- 
sonal life and in a cooperative effort to promote social well being... 
It follows that there will be no uniquely religious emotions and atti- 
tudes of the kind hitherto associated with belief in the super- 
natural ...” Being militantly anti-religious though curiously still 
retaining the word religion and denying its meaning, these so-called 
‘religious’ humanists go on to propose the ‘reconstruction,’ i. e., the 
destruction of those religious institutions that still hold to the tradi- 
tional notion of religion. And as we might expect the economic pro- 
gram of these philosophers appears to be little different from that of 
Russian Communism with which it was until lately so enamoured. All 
this is offered in the name of democracy and apparently of religion. 
Professor Julian Huxley put it succintly when he said that the coming 
conflict is not to be one between religious and secular civilization, 
but “between the God-religious and the social-religious,” in other 
words, between the worship of God and the cult of the state, or of 
the race of humanity. May I, in closing, submit to you that far from 
preserving democracy and human liberty such a philosophy with its 
denial of God’s existence and of man’s spiritual soul inevitably leads 
to that very justly hated absolute state, which these humanists wish 
to oppose. Its reality denies human liberty because there is nothing 
peculiarly human in its system to enjoy the liberty. 

Religion, the Church independent of the state in the changed condi- 
tions of today, must still be free to perform its immemorial réle, to 
save the state for itself and from itself and to insist upon the law of 
God proclaimed for all nature including man, by which alone inter- 
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national relations are possible. Only the Church can do this for the 
state and its citizens. The Church may just now seem very weak and 
the state never stronger in all its history. But that I think is because 
we are in the habit of using material measures for spiritual forces. 
There is still a vast desire for the spiritual, a tremendous good will 
upon which the Church may draw. In reality, the Church is stronger 
and the state much weaker than we think. In that lies the hope for 
human freedom and dignity of the human person. 
CHARLES A. HART. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 





PRESENT DAY PHILOSOPHY IN EUROPE 


Radio Address on Station WOL at 10:15 P. M., Dec. 28, 1939. 

It is a sad fact that there are few if any professional philosophers 
who are able to influence public opinion. I am sorry to say looking 
back over the last hundred years I can think of few philosophers 
who have by their thought really ennobled man. It is a curious fact 
that the loves for which men and women are ready to fight and die, 
are more and more disregarded by philosophers; I mean, such things 
as, God and religious beliefs, culture and justice, family and personal 
freedom, and definite norms of morality. Every age sees some at- 
tempt to snatch away these treasures, and that is why, I suppose, 
life has been described rightly as a warfare, spiritual when not 
physical. But why should the philosophers, who are by profession 
the seekers and teachers of wisdom, be so often adversaries of the 
best in human life? It was not always so. 


The remarkable advances in science in the nineteenth century 
were often used as proofs that man was no more than an animal or 
phenomenon of physical nature, determined by physical laws and 
without freewill or personality. We used to have to listen to 
lectures on evolution, examples taken from ancient tribal customs, 
minute comparisons of man and monkey. Such ideas are now of 
course very dusty—if you hear them now they are only the offscour- 
ings of nineteenth century myth; even the talk about scientific 
determinism, the uniformity of nature is out of date and dreary. The 
old laws of mechanics have broken down and have been replaced by 
a kind of probability mathematics. Modern scientists are really 
modest. 


But if our physical discoveries are no longer used by man against 
himself, he has only turned a page and now the new advances in 
mathematical method are sharpened into a weapon. Mathematicians 
like Bertrand Russell and a school of thinkers called Logical Positivists 
are most conspicuous among contemporary philosophers. For the lat- 
ter, all that cannot be expressed in terms of sensation and its veri- 
fication or logical tautologies—and all mathematics and geometry 
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are tautologies—must be meaningless nonsense. Morals, religion, de- 
mocracies, personality and liberty become by a stroke of the pen, 
meaningless or at most what are called emotive noises, similar to 
pshaw, dash it, grr. These philosophers spend most of their time in 
subtle discussions and analyses of logical sentences, and the more 
one thinks of it, the more amazing does it become that they should 
thus fiddle while Europe is burning, while all their compatriots are 
battling for or against the very decencies and ideals of life which 
they ignore. 


It may be an inveterate habit of man to cut off his nose to spite 
his face; it may be that this prevalent philosophy is like a game of 
patience to soothe strained nerves or like the pattering of raindrops 
before the storm. My own impression is that it is a reaction against 
the over-confident liberalism of the nineteenth century which relied 
exclusively on the virtues of man. Failure has sickened the modern 
generation and left him distrustful of himself, his mind and will. 
He is exhausted in body and fed up in spirit. The fact that of the 
two other contemporary philosophies, Absolutism in Italy, and Phe- 
nomenology in Germany, the one indulges in a dream of infinite ac- 
tivity and the other tries to explore the vacuum of the self and reaches 
the odd conclusion that the “I” is Care—Dasein ist Sorge; all wish- 
ing, wondering, knowing are but ways of caring,—this, I say, may 
seem to confirm my diagnosis of distrust and despair. Remember too, 
that many psychoanalysts of today tell us that our ideals are but 
rationalisations or projections of our hidden wants, that in the 
Communist philosophy ideas are of no importance; they are like 
the spark which the axe makes when it strikes iron—and man is 
defined as an economic tool; that a number of thinkers have resorted 
to some kind of mysticism, away from the vulgarity and drudgery of 
modern life, and we may think the explanation I offer has some truth. 


Nearer to earth is a great company of thinkers, physicians, poli- 
ticians, and social leaders, who are sacrificing their health to make 
a better world, and I am glad to say that in Europe able and 
learned Catholics are conspicuous in this company. Recently I took 
part in a discussion by distinguished thinkers and writers of every 
kind of belief. It was consoling to find all were agreed on the vital 
and true need of an unchanging standard of international morality— 
a morality, I need hardly add, which cannot float in midair without 
support but must be the law of God, a living God. I have said that 
the philosophers are, at the present hour, silent on the honest aims 
of man and his ideals. It may be that they just occupy their 
leisure doing mental gymnastics in preparation for a time when 
the sciences will be able to offer to man a clearer evidence on the 
nature of man, his personal powers and his social rights and duties. 
Let us hope that this is so. 


Heaven knows we need direction. The great highroads have 
been laid down by Christianity and they are imperishable, but there 
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is much wisdom to be gathered on the way. We are lying in the 
ditch at present and we have so poisoned and darkened the air 
that we cannot see the stars or the near signposts. Wisdom is a 
lovely thing; it is the offspring of truth and love; ii is not afraid 
of science or mathematics or history or any form of knowledge, but 
it cannot be understood by those who like the darkness or the side 
of the road. That is why it will never be won by those who ignore 
God and the works of nature, the rights and duties of man, and 
the secret of freedom. Contemporary philosophers have been hiding 
these great truths away. 


Fordham University MARTIN C. D’ARCY. 
New York, N. Y. 





“PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE” 
Radio Address, WRC, December 29, 1939—10:45 P. M. 


One day I was strolling across the campus when a young student 
accosted me, and somewhat timidly asked if I were a teacher of 
philosophy. I replied, “Yes,” and inquired why he put the question. 
He answered that he had been wondering for some time about the 
course of study he would specialize in, and that some of his older 
friends had suggested philosophy. “But just what is philosophy?” 
he now asked. This, by the way, is a question that every teacher of 
the subject is asked rather frequently. I asked this boy if he believed 
that he possessed a spiritual soul. He seemed somewhat startled at 
this turn of the conversation, but quickly answered, “Yes.” “But 
could you prove that your soul is spiritual and immortal?” I con- 
tinued. That question provoked a puzzled look. He answered that 
he could not. Then I told him of a great man who lived centuries 
ago in Greece, Socrates by name, who had put such problems to him- 
self and to those who would listen to him, and who strove earnestly 
to find their answer. “Socrates,” I said to the lad, “was a philosopher, 
and philosophy busied itself with such matters as these. The existence 
and nature of God, the basis of the moral law, the problem of free- 
will, the question of truth—with these and a host of other topics,” 
I said, “philosophers busy themselves. From the time of Socrates, 
and even before him, there have lived men whose chief concern and 
delight has been to probe into the secrets of the universe, and to try 
to throw as much light upon these secrets as the human mind can.” 
The young freshman by this time had a knowing light in his eyes— 
he had now some idea of what philosophy treated—and he went on 
his way. 

During the last two days a group of men has been busy in Wash- 
ington—men who can claim in some real sense to be descendants 
of Socrates—and busy about some of the great problems of philosophy. 
Why do philosophers assemble periodically? I suppose that the truest 
answer to that question is that they are human beings who like 
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to share their problems, and who like the stimulation provided by 
mingling with minds having similar interests. It is the most natural 
thing in the world for people of similar tastes to group together, 
and philosophers are no exception to this rule. Come back with 
me, please, about fifteen years ago. A small group of thinkers of 
your own city, led by the late and revered Msgr. Edward A. Pace of 
the Catholic University, decided upon the formation of a society 
of Christian philosophers. From one end of this country to the other 
there were at that time men and women engaged in the teaching 
of Christian philosophy, devoted to the propagation of philosophical 
truth in countless colleges, but who lacked any sort of medium for 
the exchange of strictly philosophical ideas. This isolated type of 
existence was obviously unwholesome. Msgr. Pace and his friends 
decided to remedy this condition. Thus the American Catholic Phi- 
losophical Association was born. Annual meetings were arranged, 
and a literary organ, the “New Scholasticism”, a quarterly, was 
brought into being. In recent years regional conferences for the 
southern and western states have likewise been established. 


Year after year, since its formation, the Association has met in 
one city or another to discuss matters philosophical. One year the 
papers and conferences will center around problems of education, 
another year around the relations of philosophy and religion, in a 
third year the meeting will be devoted to the problem of science and 
its relations to other fields of knowledge. Always is the philosopher 
seeking the answers to the final questions that can be raised in these 
various fields. Always is he pursuing the search as far as possible. 
Frequently he sees the necessity of blazing new trails; not rarely 
does he candidly admit that the borders of mystery have been reached. 
But even to know where the mystery is rightly located is a satisfac- 
tion to him. The proceedings of each meeting are later published 
in book form, and are made available to the public. 


At the present meeting, the fifteenth annual meeting, the general 
subject of discussion is the Philosophy of the State. It would be super- 
fluous to speak of the importance of this topic in these difficult times. 
All men throughout the world are aware of the great issues at stake 
today. Questions of liberty of speech and of action, freedom of 
religion, the moral responsibilties of states, the foundations of de- 
mocracy—these are issues that are being settled today in a practical 
manner on fields of battle. It is imperative that where freedom of 
discussion still exists men concentrate upon these vital problems, 
that they bring to bear upon them the full force of their abilities. 
Philosophers are conscious of the seriousness of their task. When the 
last gun has been fired, and a weary world begins the task of 
reconstruction, it is going to demand guidance in the effecting of a 
better and more permanent world order. The philosopher would be 
shamefully derelict in his obligations to mankind if he did not sum- 
mon his best efforts now in anticipating his demand. 
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If my listener had been present at the meetings of our Associa- 
tion yesterday and today, I am sure that the earnestness of those 
in attendance would have impressed him. He would have heard a 
paper on the Individual and the State. He would have listened to 
an exposition of the basis of civil rights. The ideas underlying de- 
mocracy would have been revealed to him. Plato, Aristotle and 
Thomas Aquinas walked through these halls as the speakers delved 
into the writings of these great minds of the past to learn what light 
they could shed upon our present problems. Our visitor would have 
likewise witnessed a discussion on the philosophy of the totalitarian 
state, and also a warm and intelligent exchange of ideas on the rela- 
tions of the Church and State in society. 

Philosophy alone will not cure the ills of modern society. To 
think rightly does not mean always to act rightly. But few will 
deny that right thinking must precede right acting. The philosopher 
knows his limitations, while at the same time he is conscious of 
his strength. The cosmic headaches of the present age are going to 
require a stronger medicine than philosophy for complete cure. But 
clear and straight thinking will help dispose an ailing mankind for 
the reception of that supernatural aid that alone can bring order 
finally out of chaos. . 

If good thinking is remotely conducive to a better order, it is also 
true that bad thinking is conducive to social and political chaos. The 
cancers of modern society have their origins to a large extent in 
false philosophies. Men and women of our own time are being 
reduced to a state of slavery under the lash of dictators. Ruthless 
leaders of Totalitarianism are merely carrying into practical life 
the theories of philosophical minds which falsely construed the nature 
of man and the source of human dignity. False philosophies must 
shoulder a heavy responsibility here. If human nature differs in 
degree, and not in kind, from the brutes, if man is possessed of no 
spiritual principle of life, if the human will is not free, if there is 
no God, and if religion is a superstition; then it becomes impossible 
to speak of human dignity, and the reign of force is a logical con- 
clusion. Yet it is precisely the negation of these great truths that 
you find in the pages of much of the literature of modern philosophy. 
We are paying the penalty today of the sophisms and fallacies of 
the immediate past. 

Christian wisdom is proposed by the members of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association as the antidote for the intellectual 
errors that encompass much modern thought. To the scepticism of 
the present, it opposes solid convictions grounded upon reason and 
experience: to an over-simplified materialism it opposes the doctrine 
of the spirituality of the human soul; to militant atheism, the belief 
in the transcendent God; to a philosophy which denies human freedom, 
the doctrine of liberty; to a relativistic and shifting code of con- 
duct, it opposes a body of moral principles founded upon bed-rock 
reality. All these doctrines are proposed not as principles to be 
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accepted blindly, but as the fruit of clear and serious thinking. They 
are not even proposed for acceptance, simply because they correspond 
to the convictions of the great men of the past or great thinkers of 
the present, but because they are subject to rigid demonstration. 
The human mind is invited to examine the premises upon which they 
rest, and to assent when the evidence compels. Aristotle long ago 
said that it pertains to wisdom to bring about order. If the present 
chaos is to be succeeded by right order, the exponent of Christian 
wisdom believes that it is imperative for the thinking and influential 
men and women of today to share with the members of our Associa- 
tion these fundamental assuptions upon which their own society rests. 


University of Notre Dame, FRANCIS E. MCMAHON. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF DECEMBER 28-29, 1939 

The American Catholic Philosophical Asssociation met at Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C., under the patronage of 
the Catholic University of America, (commemorating the Golden 
Jubilee of the University,) and the Catholic Universities, senior 
colleges and seminaries of the Washington area, on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 28, at 9:00 a.m. 

The general subject of the meeting was “Philosophy of the State.” 
The following papers were presented at this morning’s session: “The 
Individual and the State,” by Rev. John F. McCormick, of Loyola 
University, Chicago, Illinois; “The Philosophy of Civil Rights,” by 
Very Rev. Joseph V. Trunk, of Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa; “The 
Philosophy of the Democratic State,” by Dr. Goetz A. Briefs, of 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

The following committees were appointed: 


Nominating Committee 


Norbert Hoff Michael McKeough Emmanual Chapman 
Auditing Committee 

Paul V. Kennedy Joseph Schabert, Sylvester Piotrowski, 
Resolutions Committee 

Joseph Buckley John Toohey Sr. M. Consilia O’Brien 


Afternoon Session 

The afternoon session met in three divisions, each division being 
called to order at 2:30 p.m. A division, “Logic and Method” meeting 
in 107 McMahon Hall, was presided over by Rev. Celestine Bittle, of 
St. Benedict the Moor Mission, Milwaukee, Wis., Chairman of the 
panel, the other members of which were Rev. John J. Toohey, of 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., and Sister M. Verda, of 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. The leaders of the discussion 
were the Rev. Sylvester Hartman, of St. Joseph’s College, College- 
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ville, Ind., who considered the question of “The Extra-Syllogistic 
Forms of Reasoning”; and the Rev. James Coffey, of the Seminary 
of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, N. Y., who considered the 
question of “Plato’s Grounds for Propounding His Ideas.” 

A division, devoted to “Ethics and Philosophy of Society” meeting 
in the Music Building Auditorium, was presided over by the chair- 
man of the panel, Rev. John J. Doyle, of Marian College, Indianapolis, 
Ind., assisted by Rev. Joaquin Garcia, of St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Rev. R. J. Bellperch, of the University of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich. Discussion was led by Dr. Mortimer Adler, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl., and Rev. Paul V. Kennedy, of West 
Baden College, West Baden Springs, Ind., the theme being, “In Terms 
of What Moral Principles Is Democracy the Best Government?” 

The “Psychology” division, meeting in McMahon Hall Auditorium, 
was presided over by Dr. J. Edward Rauth, of the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., chairman of the panel, assisted by 
Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, of St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Dr. Rudolf Allers, of Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. The leaders in the discussion were Dr. William Commins, of 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., and Rev. Malachy 
Sullivan, of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, the theme being, 
“The Psychology of Propaganda”; and Rev. Thomas V. Moore, of 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., the theme being, 
“Formal Causality and Fields of Force.” 

The annual dinner was held at 6:30 p.m. in the Graduate Hall 
Dining Room of Catholic University, following a reception for mem- 
bers and friends. Dr. Francis E. McMahon, of the University of 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind., vice-president, presided. Greetings of 
the University were extended by Rt. Rev. Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector, 
Catholic University of America. The Jubilee Address on “Philosophy 
and the World Crisis” was given by Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, of the 
School of Philosophy, Catholic University of America. The Annual 
Dinner Address on “Philosophy in Present Day Europe” was given 
by Rev. Martin C. D’Arcy, of Department of Philosophy, Fordham 
University, New York, N. Y. The Presidential Address on “The 
Political Philosopher” was given by Rev. William P. O’Connor, of 
St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1939 

The following papers were presented at the second morning ses- 
sion of the meeting: “The Philosophy of the Totalitarian State,” by 
Dr. Waldemar Gurian, of the University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind.; “The Corporative State,” by Rev. Joseph Cook, St. Peter’s Sem- 
inary, London, Ontario; and “The Church and the State,” by Rev. Dr. 
Charles A. Hart, of Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

The general business meeting of the Association was held at 
12:15 p.m. in the McMahon Hall Auditorium. 

The report of the Auditing Committee approving the financial 
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statement of the Secretary-Treasurer was made by Rev. Paul V. 
Kennedy. It was moved and seconded that this report be accepted. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was made by Norbert C. 
Hoff as follows: 


Wor Present Francis E. McMahon 
For Vice-President _.._.........-..--------------- Fulton J. Sheen 
For Secretary-Treasurer _._......----... Charles A. Hart 


Executive Council 
For One Year Sister Marie Jeanne Bonnett 
For Three Years... A. J. Wegman and J. A. Schabert 





For Pacific Coast Regional Conference 








Chairman James L. Haggerty 
For Southern Regional Conference 

Chairman .... Joseph Buckley 

EE Ee ee Rae ee aOR Anthony J. Wegman 





It was moved and seconded that the report of the Nominating 
Committee be accepted, and the Secretary was instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot. 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions was made by Rev. 
Joseph Buckley and approved as read. (This report is published under 
the heading, “Report of the Committee on Resolutions” in these 
Proceedings.) 

President O’Connor named the foliswing members to constitute 
the new Committee on Research: 

For 2 years: Francis E. McMahon (Chairman), Ignatius Smith. 

For 3 years: Anton Pegis, Raymond McCall, Joseph Buckley. 

On motion of William J. O’Meara, the Association voted to have 
several of the papers for the 1940 meeting published in the October 
issue of “New Scholasticism” in order to have less reading and a 
longer time for discussion. The proposal was considered as an experi- 
ment for more effective meetings. 

The Association voted unanimously tc accept the proposed (third) 
amendment to the Constitution on the Executive Council: “The Editor 
of the quarterly journal of the Association (New Scholasticism) shall 
be ex efficio a member of the Executive Council. 

President O’Connor named the following committees to be in 
charge of the round table discussions for the Sixteenth Annual Meet- 
ing on December 30 and 31, 1940: 


LOGIC AND METHOD: One year, John J. Toohey, Chairman; two 
years, Sister M. Verda; three years, John K. Ryan. 
ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY: One year, Joaquin 


Garcia, Chairman; two years, R. J. Bellperch; three years, Joseph 
B. Trunk. 
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PSYCHOLOGY: One year, Vernon Bourke, Chairman; two years, 
Rudolf Allers; three years, Charles Doyle. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LAW AND GOVERNMENT: One year, William 
Dillon, Chairman; two years, James Connor; three years, Miriam 
Rooney. 


METAPHYSICS: One year, Elizabeth Salmon, Chairman; two years, 
Bernard Muller-Thym; three years, Lawrence Wolfe. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY: One year, Anton Pegis, Chairman; 
two years, William J. O’Meara; three years, Hunter Guthrie, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session met in three divisions, each division being 
called to order at 2:30 p.m. A division, “Philosophy of Law and 
Government,” meeting in the McMahon Hall Auditorium, was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Mortimer Adler, of the University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill., chairman of the panel, the other member of which was 
Msgr. William Dillon, of St. Joseph’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
leader of the discussion was Dr. Brendan Brown, of Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C., who considered the question 
of “Public Control of Private Property.” 

A division, “Metaphysics,” meeting in the Music Building Audi- 
torium, was presided over by the chairman of the panel, Dr. Daniel 
O’Grady, of the University of Notre Dame. Leaders of the discus- 
sion were Prof. John Fitzgerald, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind., and Dr. Thomas A. Joyce of the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C. The subject was “The Metaphysical 
Basis of Political Action.” 

A division devoted to “History of Philosophy” meeting in 107 
McMahon Hall, was presided over by Rev. Philip Moore of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Chairman of the panel, assisted by Prof. 
Anton Pegis, of Fordham University, and Prof. William J. O’Meara, 
of Fordham University. The leaders of the discussion were Dr. 
Charles O’Neil of Chicago, Ill., and Dr. Emmanuel Chapman of Ford- 
ham University. The subject discussed was “The Relations Between 
Ethics and Politics According to Aristotle and St. Thomas.” 

Committee meetings during the Convention were as follows: 
Luncheon Meeting of the Executive Council on December 28 at 1:00 
p.m., in the Graduate Hall Dining Room, minutes of which are 
published in these Proceedings under the heading, “Minutes of the 
Meeting of Executive Council”; Luncheon Meeting of the Board of 
Editors of “New Scholasticism” on December 29, at 1:00 p.m. in 
the Graduate Hall Dining Room. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHARLES A. Hart, Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Fourteenth Annual Metting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, under the patronage of His Excellency, The Most 
Reverend John T. McNicholas, S.T.M., and the Catholic universities, 
colleges and seminaries of the Cincinnati area, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, December 28 and 29, 1938. The proceedings were published 
in a volume entitled Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Meeting, 
and mailed to all members. 

The membership of the Association, as of December 1, 19389, is as 
follows: 

















Life 17 
Institutional a 86 
Constituent —_... 195 
Associate 167 
Student 36 
Foreign 12 





“The New Scholasticism” has been issued in quarterly numbers 
during the year, constituting Volume XIII, of 402 pages. The distribu- 
tion was as follows: 








Membership in the Association 513 
Subscribers to “The New Scholasticism” —____- 140 
Exchanges 50 
Complimentary _...... 16 





The Financial report, approved by your Committee of Auditors, is 
as follows: 





























Receipts 
Balance on hand—Liberty National Bank—December 1, 1938_$ 399.04 
Membership dues in the Association 3,083.46 
Subscriptions to “The New Scholasticism” 637.08 
Miscellaneous 4.86 
Annual Dinner ___...__._...____. 540.00 
Sale of Proceedings and Obering Volume_........-.--.-.___- 147.66 
Total Receipts $4,812.10 
Expenditures 
Printing and mailing: 
Annual Proceedings (1,000 copies) $ 647,20 
“The New Scholasticism”’: 
Printing 1,493.18 
Typing Service 225.00 





Association Typing Service__.....__.._... 


224.27 
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Investment (new) ._ 1,250.00 
Annual Dinner 484.62 
Miscellaneous Expenses 153.15 











Total Expenditures $4,669.70 


Assets 
Balance on hand—Liberty National Bank—Dec. 1, 1939 $ 142.40 
Invested in District of Columbia Building and Loan Assn... 4,830.00 
Interest received on investment (paid to June 30, 1939) 161.60 
Invested in First Federal Savings and Loan Association 500.00 


Total Assets $5,634.00 





The Secretary-Treasurer acknowledges the free file and office space 
from the Catholic University of America. 

The Secretary extended invitations to various members during 
January and February to read papers at the Fifteenth Annual Meet- 
ing. All but one acceptance were in hand prior to May 1, 1939. 

On November 27, 1939, the program was sent to all members, 
together with a request for names of persons or institutions which 
might be interested in membership, as well as suggestions for the 
subject of the 1940 meeting, and suggestions as to the publications of 
the Association. The program was also sent to foreign and American 
philosophical reviews, with request for comment, and to the members 
of the Department of Philosophy of George Washington University, 
the Department of Political Science of George Washington, George- 
town, and American Universities; the Department of Sociology of 
George Washington, Georgetown and American Universities; the 
School of Law of George Washington, Georgetown and National Uni- 
versities, as well as to the Presidents of all the participating Catholic 
colleges, seminaries and universities in the Washington area. 

Letters of invitation to membership were sent during the year 
to the heads of the Department of Philosophy in all Catholic colleges, 
universities and seminaries with request for support from all members 
of this department. Letters were also sent to all those who registered 
at the Cincinnati meeting who were not already members. In these 
and various ways, the Secretary has carried on a continuous cam- 
paign for increasing membership during the year, with satisfactory 
results. The total number of applications received and accepted by 
the Executive Council at its meeting yesterday was 108. 

The Southern Regional Conference at New Orleans, under the 
able chairmanship of the Reverend Joseph Buckley, S. M., of Notre 
Dame Seminary with the Reverend Anthony J. Wegman of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, as secretary, arranged several conferences during 
the year at Loyola University. The annual conference was on De- 
cember 8th and 9th, 1939, at New Orleans, Louisiana. The program 
was as follows: 
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Friday, December 8, 1939. 


4:00 P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION—Marquette Auditorium, Loy- 
ola University. 

The Rev. Joseph Buckley, S.M., S.T.D., Presiding. 

“The Origin of Authority”, The Reverend Edward 
V. Casserly, S.S.J. 

Discussion Leader: The Reverend Herman Jacobi, M.S. 


EVENING SESSION—Holy Name of Jesus Auditorium. 

The Rev. Joseph Buckley, S.M., S.T.D., Presiding. 

“The Philosophy of Totalitarianism”, The Reverend 
Gerard Frey. 

Discussion Leader: Miss Laura Discon, A.B., M.A. 

“The Philosophy of Democracy”, The Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Peter M. H. Wynhoven. 

Discussion Leader: Antonio E. Papale, A.B., LL.B. 


Saturday, December 9, 1939. 


9:00 A. M. 


10:00 A. M. 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS—Holy Name 
of Jesus Church. 
The Very Rev. Michael Larkin, S.M., Ph.D., Celebrant. 


MORNING SESSION—Holy Name of Jesus Auditorium. 

Tne Rev. Edward Murphy, S.S.J., Ph.D., Presiding. 

“A Critique of Maritain’, Gerald Heinrichs, Ph.D., 
Xavier University, New Orleans. 

Discussion Leader: Sister Mary Gonzaga, Ph.D. 

“A Critique of Bergson”, The Reverend John W. Moreau, 
S.J., Ph.D., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama. 

Discussion Leader: The Rev. Chas. Willis, S.M., S.T.L., 
J.C.B. 


BUSINESS MEETING—Marquette Auditorium, Loyola 
University. 


BANQUET—La Louisiane Restaurant. 

The Rt. Rev. Abbot Columban Thuis, 0.S.B., B.A., Toast- 
master. 

Address: “The Philosophy of a Just War”, The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. James P. Gaffney, Ph.D., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

President’s Address: “The Popularity of Philosophy”, 
The Reverend Joseph Buckley, S.M., S.T.D. 

Remarks: The Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummell, S.T.D., 
LL.D., Archbishop of New Orleans. 


The Pacific Coast Sectional Conference did not hold any annual 
meeting during 1939, but held monthly luncheon meetings and is 
planning an annual meeting in 1940. 

During the year the Secretary-Treasurer was able to increase 
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the previous investment of the Association in the District of Columbia 
Building and Loan Assn. and the First Federal Building and Loan 
Assn. from $4,000 to $5,250. With accumulated interest up to June 
30 the total investment of the Association is now at $5,491.60. 
The interest on this fund is at four per cent per annum, the prin- 
cipal guaranteed by the Federal Government in the same manner as 
bank deposits. 

The Secretary had hoped to receive from the Committee on Re- 
search a suitable manuscript for publication with the approval of 
the Executive Council. Such a manuscript, however, was not obtained. 
The Secretary proposed to the Committee on Research the advisa- 
bility of publishing a translation with comments of the more impor- 
tant Opuscula of St. Thomas, a considerable number of which has 
already been completed by the Basselin Foundation. It was thought 
that this publication would be of considerable service to a great 
number of members of the Association in lieu of an original manu- 
script. The approval of this plan is indicated in the report of the 
Committee on Research and is being referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil. 

The Secretary sent out a number of news releases to the Catholic 
and secular newspapers through the N. C. W. C. News Service, 
United Press, Associated Press. and the Bureau of Public Relations of 
the Catholic University. Individual releases were sent directly to 
all the local Catholic and secular presses and to the college journals 
of all the participating colleges of the Washington area. The fol- 
lowing members constitute the local committee on arrangements: 
Chairman, Reverend Charles A. Hart, Catholic University of America. 
Rt. Reverends G. Barry O’Toole, Fulton J. Sheen, Very Reverend 

Ignatius Smith; Reverends Jules Baisnée, John Cronin, Joseph C. 

Glose, Michael Harding, Donald B. MacLean, Joseph B. McAllister, 

Joseph McAndrew, Lorenzo McCarthy, Joseph P. O’Donnell, John 

J. Rolbiecki, Ferdinand Schoberg, Robert J. Slavin, John J. 

Toohey, Brother Basil Austin, Sisters John Frederick, Mary Louis, 

Doctors Elizabeth Morrissey, Rudolf Allers. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. Hart, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





REPORTS OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


We beg to submit the following report of the Committee on 
Research for the year 1938-1939: 


1. Manuscripts submitted. One Ms. was submitted to the Com- 
mittee, “The Epistemology of the Pre-Socrates”, by John D. McKian. 
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It was the judgment of a majority of the committee members who 
read this work that in its present form the Association should not 
undertake to publish it. Father McCormick, having directed the 
work of Mr. McKian, declined to act as a judge of the Ms. 

2. On May 16, 1939, the Reverend secretary wrote the chairman 
of the Committee as follows: “In view of the fact that there may not 
be an original manuscript for publication in the “Philosophical 
Studies” for this year, I should like to suggest the publication of a 
number of Opuscula of St. Thomas. ...I feel that while this would 
not be an original research, such a volume would certainly be most 
serviceable to the rank and file of membership. Would you please 
sound out the Committee on this proposal and let me know the 
reaction of the Committee at your earliest convenience?” 

On June 5th letters were sent to the members of the Committee 
with instructions to mail their replies to his suggestion directly to 
him. Whether any of the members sent in their replies to the Secre- 
tary or not, I have not been informed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH: 
CHARLES C. MILTNER, Chairman 
GERALD PHELAN 
JOHN McCorMIck 
FRANCIS MCMAHON 
SiIsTER ANASTASIA Copy 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, During the past year, Eugene Cardinal Pacelli has been 
elevated to the office of Successor of St. Peter, as Supreme Visible 
Ruler of the Church of Christ on earth, and 

Whereas, He has already expressed a special paternal interest in 
the welfare of the Church in the United States, 

Be It Resolved, That the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, at its Fifteenth Annual Meeting in Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1939, do place on record its sincere congratulations 
to the Holy Father upon his elevation to this exalted office and its 
protestation of filial loyalty to the Apostolic See. 

Whereas, Since our last convention, Reverend George A. Bull, S.J., 
Ph.D., member of the Executive Council of this Association, and 
Head of the Graduate Department of Philosophy of Fordham Uni- 
versity, has been called to his eternal reward, 

Be It Resolved, That this Association, at its Fifteenth Annual 
Convention, express its deep regret at the great loss Fordham Uni- 
versity and this Association, as well as the cause of American Philos- 
ophy, have sustained in his death. 
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Whereas, This Association assembled in its Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention has enjoyed the hospitality of the Catholic University of 
America during the year of its Golden Jubilee, 

Be It Resolved, That the Association extend its sincere gratitude 
to His Excellency, the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, Chancellor 
of the University, to the Rector, the Right Reverend Joseph M. Cor- 
rigan, to the members of the Faculty, and to the groups of Catholic 
colleges, universities, and seminaries of the Washington area for 
their generous hospitality, and for their kind efforts to make the 
convention the success it has been. 

Whereas, The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of this Association was 
made both pleasant and profitable through the cooperation of many 
agencies, 

Be It Resolved, That the Association place in its records an expres- 
sion of sincere appreciation of and lively gratitude for the work 
of the officers of the Association and also the local committee on 
arrangements, especially its able Chairman, the Reverend Charles A. 
Hart, the Reverend Ignatius Smith, O.P., Chairman of the Registra- 
tion Committee, the Reverend Joseph McAllister, Chairman of the 
Housing Committee, the Reverend Robert Slavin, O.P., Chairman 
of the Banquet Committee, and the local radio stations, WOL and 
WRC for the use of their facilities. 


Respectfully submitted, 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 
JOSEPH BUCKLEY, Chairman 
JOHN J. TOOHEY 
Sister M. CoNnsILIA 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council held one meeting during the year at 1:00 
P. M., December 28, 1939, in the Graduate Hall Dining Room of 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. The following 
members were present: 
William P. O’Connor Robert Slavin 
Francis E. McMahon Anton Pegis 
Charles A. Hart 


Edward Shields of New Orleans represented J. J. Wallace. 
The Council accepted the following applications for membership: 


LIFE 
Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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INSTITUTIONAL 
Boston College, Chestnut Hills, Massachusetts. 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 
Dominican College, San Rafael, California. 
Manhattan College, Van Cortlandt Park, West, New York. N. Y. 
Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 
Precious Blood Fathers, Lewis Mountain, Box 1788, University Sta- 
tion, Charlottesville, Va. 


St. Anselm’s Priory, S. Dakota and 14th Streets, N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE 


Bird, Mr. Otto, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brother Alphonsus Fidelis, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Brother Benignus, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 

Burke, Mr. Francis L., Apt. A-4, Unit 2, 40 Lexington Street, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Byrne, Rev. James J., St. Thomas College, St. Paul. Minn. 

Caillouet, Rev. Louis Abel, St. Eloi’s Church, Theriot, La. 

Campbell, Rev. Bertrand J., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y. 

Conerty, Rev. Thomas, 141 Chaucey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cooper, T. F., 8405 Anderson Street, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Craig, Mr. John J., 1800 Arch Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Cronin, Rev. John F., St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Descogs, Rev. Pedro, Maison Saint Louis, Jersey, England, C. I. 

Danaghey, Rev. J. P., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Dowling, Mother Mary, Maryville College, Meramec St. and Nebraska 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Eggert, Joseph A., 602 East 37th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eslick, Leonard J., 1215% 25th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gallagher, Rev. Eugene, Immaculate Conception Rectory, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 

Gassler, Rt. Rev. F. L., St. Joseph’s Church, 423 Main Street, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Gasson, Rev. John, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile, Ala. 

Gendreau, Rev. Alfred, St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Goosens, Rev. Emile J., Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Guthrie, Rev. Hunter, Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Hanrahan, Rev. Edward J., Inisfada, Manhasset, Long Island, N. Y. 

Heney, Rev. Lawrence J., Loyola University, 7101 W. 80th Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hoban, Rev. James H., 527 Forest Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

Jacobi, Rev. H. Joseph, 503 Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, La. 
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Kohl, Rev. Walter J., 321 Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kramer, Dr. Grace A., 319 E. 25th Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Kroger, Rev. Vincent, Duns Scotus College, Redford Station, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Kubis, Dr. Joseph F., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Lafleur, Rev. Verbis, St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Abbeville, La. 

Leimkuhler, Rev. Edwin M., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Linnehan, Rev. Ralph, St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Ver- 
mont. 

Luckett, Rev. Winter, 423 Olivier Street, Algiers, New Orleans, La. 

Mahoney, Rev. James J., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Marquette, Rev. Preston, Immaculate Conception Church, Marrero, La. 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Sulpician Seminary, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

McCall, Prof. Raymond J., 2110 Avenue I, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McDonald, Rev. Lloyd P., St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

McFadden, Rev. Charles J., Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

McLaughlin, Mr. Vincent, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Melancon, Rev. Paul, Smoke Bend, Donaldsonville, La. 

Meyer, Rev. Frederick A., Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Miller, Very Rev. Cletus A., 6616 Beechmont Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Montavan, Mr. Wm. F., 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Moreau, Rev. W., Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 

Mullane, Rev. John, Mater Dolorosa Seminary, Hillside, Ill. 

Munday, Rev. Daniel P., Niagara University, New York. 

O’Brien, Rev. J. A., Boston College, Chestnut Hills, Massachusetts. 

O’Brien, Rev. John J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

O’Connell, Rev. Geoffrey, St. Elizabeth’s Church, Clarksdale, Miss. 

O’Hara, J. G., Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and W. 133d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Osgniach, Rev. Augustine, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Oulliber, Mr. Henry J., 1112 Union Bldg., New Orleans, La. 

Reid, John Newman, 270 76th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Russell, Rev. Robert P., St. Mary’s Hail, Villanova, Pa. 

Schmieder, Mr. Lawrence R., 639 Steiner Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Seebold, Rev. Andrew L., Mount St. John—R 2, Dayton, Ohio. 

Shevenell, Rev. Raymond H., University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Canada. 

Sister M. Borromeo, College of Misericordia, Villa Teresa, Dallas, Pa. 

Sister Jane Frances Leibell, Georgetown Visitation Convent, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Sister Joan of Arc Wolfe, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Sister Mary Madalen, Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine 
Street, New Orleans, La. 


Sister M. Paula Hillery, College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, 
N. J. 


Sister St. George, Notre Dame College, 175 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Sister Mary Vincent, St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, La. 

Spence, Rev. James P., St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

' Stakelum, Rev. J. W., St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colorada. 

Stroh, Rev. Paul, Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Tracy, Rev. Robert E., St. Leo the Great Church, 2916 Paris Avenue, 
New Orleans, La. 

Walsh, Very Rev., 224 Harrison Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Walsh, Rev. John F., College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. 

Wharton, Mrs. Julia Grace, 1422 Valence Street, New Orleans, La. 

Wright, Rev. John, St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. 

Yelle, Rev. Gérard, Grand Séminaire, 2065 Sherbrooke, Ouest, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Anderson, James F., 36 Teefy Hall, St. Michael’s College, Toronto 5, 
Ontario. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., 227 St. John Hall, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Coumy, Rev. John, Oblate Farm, Childs, Ind. 

Cox, Rev. John F., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Dougherty, Rev. George V., P.O. Box 227, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Doyle, Leonard J., 833 N. 15th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Higgins, William C., Box 902, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Hogan, Mr. James J., 89 87th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ledvina, Jerome P., Box 995, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Kramoris, Ivan J., 2015 N. 13th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Krielkamp, Dr. Karl. Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

Lincoln, Miss Natalie, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada. 

Danehy, Rev. Thomas, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

McSweeney, Rev. Alan, Box 4524, Brookland, Washington, D. C. 

Miller, Jack R., Columbia University, Furnold Hall, New York, N. Y. 

Molloy, Rev. John J., Aquinas College High School, 557 Mt. Vernon 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ostheimer, Rev. Anthony L., Blessed Virgin Mary Church, 11th and 
Main Street, Darby, Pa. 

Papadakis, Basil T., Orthodox Church, Sixth and C Streets, S. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Sister Francis Augustin Richey, 1033 Newton Street, N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sister M. St. Ida, Sisters’ College, Box 73, Brookland, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Mother V. Rogers, Barat College, Lake Forest, IIl. 
Sister M. Camilla, Sisters’ Residence, Caldwell Hall, Catholic Uni- 

versity, Washington, D. C. 

Sister Rose Emmanuella, 4000 Harewood Road, N. E., Washington, 

D. C. 

Sleva, Rev. Victor E., Catholic University, Caldwell Hall, Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Sutfin, Edward J., 1115 East Fifty-fifth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Zedler, Beatrice Hope, 125 West Locust Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Total number of applications during year, 108. 

Several applications received since the meeting of the Council were 
authorized for acceptance by action of the Secretary. 

The Council decided to accept the invitation of the Archdiocese 
of Detroit and of the University of Detroit and other Detroit 
institutions to meet at Detroit on December 30 and 31, 1940. 

After considering the general themes proposed by the members 
for the genera! subject for the Sixteenth Annual Meeting at Detroit, 
the Council decided on the subject, ‘The Problem of Liberty.” 

The Council voted to publish translations and commentaries on a 
number of opuscula of St. Thomas, subject to the approval of the 
translation by the Committee on Research. The Council voted to 
authorize the Editor of “The New Scholasticism” to make a customary 
payment for articles accepted for publication provided he considered 
the same as an aid to the securing of suitable articles. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:30 P. M. 

CHARLES A. Hart, 


Secretary. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 31, 1939) 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, Sau- 
salito, Calif. 

Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 710 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dillon, Rt. Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brook- 

lyn, New York. 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 

Lilly, Joseph T., 30 Plaza Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

McClean, Rt. Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Avenue, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Cass Avenue, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

MeNeill, Harry, 149 Ash Avenue, Flushing, New York, N. Y. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Avenue, Norwood, Ohio. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

O’Connell, His Eminence William Cardinal, 2101 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Brighton, Mass. 

O’Connor, Rev. William P., St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis, Wis. 

Schrembs, Most Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Boulevard, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Washington, 
D. C. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market Street, Brighton, District, Boston, 
Mass. 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 

Basselin Foundation, The, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. 

Catholic University of America, The, Washington, D. C. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

College of Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 
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